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OXIDE OF IRON PURIFICATION—FREE. BLAYDON BURN AND LOW BENWELL FIRE- 

| CLAY RETOKT AND FIRE-BRICK WORKS, || 
' 
| 


Wi. RICHARD LAMING, MR.CS., 


the Inventor of Gas Purifying by Revivified 


i} 





NEAR NEWCASTL#-ON-TYNE. 


Oxide of Iron, has lately succeeded in producing avery WILLIAM COCHRAN CARR, | 


efficacious Oxide of Iron, the use of which is actually COWEN’S PATENT FIRE-CLAY RETORTS. | begs most respectfully to thank the Metropolitan, Pro- |} 


DISCLAIMED by the Patent under which Royalties are | vincial, and Continental Gas Companies for their pa- | 
\Jevied in England. The new Oxide, ‘alien. fur- JOS. COWEN and Co.. wennes for several years past, and > intimate that he i} 
nishes Gas Companies with a sure means for obtaining BLAYDON BURN, NEAR NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. has rebuilt and enlarged his extensive premises for the || 


the advantages of Mr. Laming’s Invention without | w. ; 2 stur } TORTS; and hei 
\ havi A. ere th 1 ties to whom a PRIze Mepat was | Manufacture of CLAY RETORTS; and thathe is now 
having to contest the validity of that Patent; and, on | awarded at the GueaT EXHIBITION of 1851, for “Gas | prepared to execute the largest orders with punctuality | 


| the other hand, the disclaimed Oxide may be used with REToR i ry sag “e™ dd oon for FIRE-CLAY RETORTS 
i ili sects in Fire Ciay. and despatch. Orders for F!RE-CL/ , q 

such superior facility and effect as to reduce the whole 7-0. atin laeatens for Ants years the most ex- | of all shapes and sizez, FIRE-BRICKS, and all other | 
A cost of purifying to comparative insignificance. tensive Manufacturers of Fire Clay Retorts in the United | Articles in Fire-Clay, executed on the shortest notice, 





«For particulars, direct RicHarD LamMING—Messrs. | Kingdom: and orders for Fire Clay Retorts of all | and on the most reasonable terms. 

~~ _ Prepk. Evans, Agents—118, Fenchurch shapes and dimensions, Fire Bricks, and every other London Agents : 
reet, LONDON. | article in Fire Clay, are promptly executed at their JAMES LAWRIE & CO., 

Cousin Lange, Upper THAMES STREET. } 
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OXIDE OF IRON PURIFICATION —_— a , 
| aa COWEN’S GARESFIELD COAL AND COKE. aie siete - _ 
‘ME. F..o. HIL1s, of the Chemical Coal and Coke Office, od cartn, mec. | 
\T&. Works, Derrronp, begs to caution Gas Com- Quay Sipg, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. wit + ‘ ‘ 
| panies against using an Oxide of Iron material which : PERSONS to Contract for 
r. R. Laming has advertised for purifying gas. By | the ERECTION of GAS-WORKS at Newnham 


aforesaid, with all necessary MAINS and APPLI- |! 


| using it they would infringe his Patents, and become | 
ANCES, for the purpose of Lighting the said Town, || 


liable for damages. All particulars may be obtained by £4 
application to the above address. ae “ are requested to send in TENDERS, with Plans, Spe- | 
cifications (free of expense), and all other necessary | 


‘PATENT Solid Sewage Manure | JOHN RUSSELL AND C 0., paaticulars explanatory of the system proposed to be 
| COMPANY. Incorporated by Acts of Parlia- THE OLD TUBE WORKS adopted, to M. F. Carter, Solicitor, NEWNHAM, on | 
ment, 1852 and 1854, = aed ane or before the 16th day of June next. 
Leicester Works opened May 1855. Population | CHURCH HILL, WEDNESBURY, The promoters of the above Works do not bind || 
65,000, Quantity of Water purified in the last nine STAFFORDSHIRE, | e . | themselves to accept the lowest or any other Tender. || 
months, 725,000,000 Gallons, or 3,245,000 ‘Tons. Solid and 69, UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, I. formation with reference to the subject will be given 
Manure extracted, 3000 Tons. Original Manufacturers of Wrought-Iron Gas Tubes, | py M. F. Carter. i 
Selling Agents, Joseru ELLIs and Sons, Leicester, | 2%4 Holders of the present Patents; Inventors and Newnham, May 28, 1856. ‘ | 
Compauy’s Offices, 40, Coleman Street, LONDON. First Makers of LAP-WELDED FLU ES. for Boilers; : | 
WILLIAM FOTHERGILL Cook, Chairman. have been awarded the FIRST PRIZE in the Great TO GAS MAKERs. | 
i 
! 


| Tuomas WICKSTEED, Consulting Engineer. Exhibition of Paris for these Articles. WANTED Immediately by the Gas 
’ 





















J. R. and Co, make all kinds of Tubes and Fittings 





\ TO GAS ENGINEERS AND OTHERS. \ for Gas, Steam, and Water, and the largest Orders | -— os sonnel at ap ape be omg 
. ‘| may be executed in a few days. | Person thoroughly acquainted with the practice of | 
0 be let, at Midsummer next, a The eminent Engineer, Mr. Perkins, confines himself | GAS MAKING, to undertake the Management of the || 


Works under the Superintendent. He will also be re- | 


WwW, q . Peo Se 
Gas- Work and Apparatus, in a rapidly increasing — arrogether to the use of John Russell and Co.'s Tubes the Super ’ } 
quired to assist Lighting the Fublic Lamps, Laying 


neighbourhood about 20 miles from London. The ; A 
Poske haw hls r “ in High-Pressure Patents. © hs Se . 
suiks nave been cetauliched about § years, and ip "Gun Metal, and all other inte of Cocke, Stocks, | Service-pipes, Fiaing Fittings, | The wages wil be | 
uith aw Qanetiner Patines, ual aakak i weit Be e Dies, and Taps, Galvanised Tubes, &c. l6s. per week, with residence, fuel, and light on the 
For particulars, &c, apply to Mr. Jou i Heraen- N.B. All Goods thoroughly Tested before sent out, —_ Applications to rey re = | 
INGTON, Auctioneer and Estate Agent, Slough, Bucks. and Warranted. "“Deleion June 4, 1856. r ‘Clerk to the lac ay . 
| N.B. The premises are well adapted to connectthe | 2 ase cing = mage . : agaaioateieol 
coal trade with the above, WANTED, at a Country Gas-Work BELFAST GASLIGHT COMPANY. 
TO GAS COMPANIES where 10 Retorts are worked, a Steady Work- O be Sold, a Set of Dry-Lime , 
. neg - ing FOREMAN (married), who thoroughly understands PURIFIERS ? sisti f Six Box 8 ft. 9 i } 
To be Sold, Three Dry-Lime Purifiers, Gas-Making and the Setting of Clay and Iron Retorts | ">. 3 f “Oi id mr mt ~? 9 A git | 
each 13ft. 2in. long, by 4 ft. 2in. wide; inside | ann Main-Laying. He will be provided with a house | pS: 5.1. S10, Me ae ee ne exes ‘of which are | 
divided into Three Compartments, with Three Tiers of | to live in on the Work ; also, coke and gaslight. ° 3 tay fe dency ‘4 of. Ti ‘i ye 3 “ dine ; 
| Arays in each, These, have only been in use since Address to Mr. Tomas DICKINSON, coal merchant, poe to oR, SYREN, SNS SOs FR SONS FESS Se. | 
| 1847, and are removed to make room for larger ones.— | King’s Lynn, NORFOLK, stating wages expected, &c. A STATION-METER, b ircal 
; ka 5 ! N-] + by Crosley—cirenlar case | 
| ces peas apply to the Manacen, Gas Works, | 6 ft. by + fc. 6 in. ; will pass 12,000 cabie feet per hoar, | 
| “Mareh 12, 1856 and is fitted up with Clock, Tell-Tale Index, Water- 
¢ - Sshietiiecaen & Line Regulator, Gauges, &c. &e. | 
MR. HENRY GORE, The above are removed to make way for others of 


CIVEL.AND CONSULTING Gas ENGINEER. lege Seencions. QRGEree Sy ee Cee Eee tT 
‘hae Orrick, Sita . James STELFOX, Manager, 
24;YORK PLACE, LEEDS. . ‘. 


JAMES RUSSELL AND SONS, | 


WEDNESBURY, STAFFORDSHIRE, and 81, UPPER GROUND STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, | 
PATENTEES, INVENTORS, AND FIRST MAKERS OF 


WROUGHT-IRON GAS TUBING, 


F commencing from the eariiest introduction of Gas Lighting into this country. 
Manufacturers of every size and description of W rought-iron Tubes and Fittings, from one-eighth up to seven-inch internal diameter, for Gas, Steam, or Water. 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
| LAP-WELDED FLUES, | 


for Marine, Locomotive, and Stationary Boilers. , 
Inventors and Manufacturers of | 


IMPROVED STEAM AND GAS COCKS, 


in Iron or Gun Metal, from tiree-eigiiths to six-inch bore. Manufacturers of every description of hand-screwing 


STOCKS, DIES, AND TAPS, 


‘ 
1 for Gasfitters and Engineering purposes. | 
Manufacturers of Cotls, for hot water and othér purposes; Casing of all sizes, with flush joists, for Weinkers; Blasting Tubes; Buffer Tubes for med 
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oa Gas-Works, Belfast, May 26, 1856. 
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Carriages; Tubes for Roller Beams; Spindles, Shafts, Pendulums, Hydraulic Presses, Core Bars, Steam Gauges, &c. &c. 
JaMES RUSSBLL and Sons beg to call the attention of Engineers, Builders, Water Companies, and others, to their 


PATENT ENAMELLED TUBES, 


which preserve water or other liquids conveyed by them ina perfectly limpid condition; whilst the Enamel itself is as pure as the finest Porce!ain, possessing the | 
rare recommendation of being entirely free from any noxious ingredient in its composition. i 
Lists, Estimates, &c. dc., forwarded on application; orders, from 10 to 100,000 feet of gas tube, executed at twelve hours’ notice if required; aud quality may be || 
afely relred upon, as al! :oods are most carefully tested before leaving the Works. 
JAMuS RUSSSLL and SONS have great pleasure in calling attention to the annexed award :— 


' 

} 

“ EXHISITION OF THE INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS, NEW YORK. 

 Gentl aa ; “ Office: No. 6, Charing-cross, Landon, April 6, 1854, 

at full tte may > have much pleasure in informing you that the Jury has awarded to your firm ‘ WONOURABLK MENTION FOR LAv-weuDsp [non Tunes.’ You are 
ull liberty, if you deem it likely to promote your mercantile advantage, to affix to these articles, during the swason 1854, a card whereon this Award is printed, and also |} 
your prices, with name of agent, &c.—I am, geutlemen, your obedient servant, “J Gay. 
Messrs. James RussEx1 and Sons, Wednesbury, STAFFORDSHIRE.” oun H. Boun, Seorélary., fF 
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TO THE DIRECTORS, ENGINEERS, AND MANA- 
GERS OF GASLIGHT COMPANIES. 


ENTLEMEN,—Having taken Pre- 
MISES, in connection with a Partner, for the 
Manufacture of Gas- Meters, I beg respectfully to solicit 
a portion of your favours on behalf of my firm, which 
r) 7 on its business under the style of “ CrosLey 
and Co.” 
I am already personally well known in the business 
to most of the leading gas engi an agers in 
the kingdom, whose acquaintance I had the pleasure 
of making during my connection with my late relatives, 
Messrs. Samuel and John Crosley, of Cottage Lane, 
City Road, with whom I was engaged in their extensive 
Gas-Meter business for several years—and, in fact, was 
the late Mr. Samuel Crosley’s principal and confidential 
assistant up to the time of his death; and, while so en- 





TENDERS WANTED. 


HE Gas Company of a Town in the 
North of Germany is desirous of receiving 
TENDERS for the SUPPLY and ERECTION of 
the necessary APPARATUS for the MANUFACTURE 
of GAS—as Retorts, Condensers, Purifiers, Scrubbers, 
Gasholders, Meter, Governor, Pipes, Valves, &e. The 
lowest tender will not necessarily be accepted. For 
lans and specifications, apply to H. HENKEL, 30, Rood 
ane, LONDON, through whom, also, all communica- 
tions must be made on or before the 15th instant. 


WM SHEEN, Gas and Railway 
¢ Lantern Maker, 90}, Holborn Hill, begs to 
nform Managers of Gas-Works, &c., that she con- 
inues to contract and supply Lanterns on reasonable 
terms, and keep them in repair by the year. 








gaged, the lste Mr. Samuel Crosley icated to 
me the secret of the mixture of the metals which has 
rendered the Meters constructed by his late firm so 
Durable and so far superior to all others—many of them 
being now at work, after standing the test of about a 
quarter of a century’s use. 

Feeling as I do so earnestly the importance of main- 
taining the high reputation which the name of ‘ Cros- 
lek" has so long enjoyed for the excellency of these 
Machines—both for accuracy and quality of workman- 
ship and materials —I am determined that all Meters 
manufactured by my firm shall contain the best mate- 
rials of their respective kinds, and that the workman- 
ship shall be such as may challenge the closest inspec- 
tion—I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your 
obedient servant, WILLIAM CROSLEY, 

Gas-MetTer WoRrKS, 
103, Southwark Bridge Road, LOnpoN 


TO GAS COMPANIES AND OTHERS. 


HE Bristol United Gaslight Com- 
PANY have the undermentioned RETORT 
FITTINGS and CASTINGS to dispose of, viz. :— 
Fifty 16-inch Mouthpieces, 12 inches deep, with 
6-inch socket branches; fitted complete with lugs, 
crossbars, screws, and two wrought-iron covers 
each. Weight of each mouthpiece complete, about 








3 ewt. 

Thirty-three D-shaped Mouthpieces, 18 inches by 
12 inches, fitted with ears, 

Twenty-eight 3-inch H Pipes. 

Bix 7-feet Lengths of Mydraulic Main, D-shaped, 
12 inches by 13 inches, with covers, and five 3-inch 
dip-pipes in each. 

Fight Crutches for supporting Hydraulic Main. 

Persons desirous of Tendering for the above are re- 

quested to apply to Henry H. TOWNSEND, Secretary 
to the Company, Gaslight Office, BRISTOL. 





TO GAS COMPANIES, ENGINEERS, AND 
MERCHANTS. 


EDWIN DIXON, 


WROUGHT-IRON TUBE WORKS, 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 


begs with the utmost confidence to solicit the order of 
Gas Companies, and persons using or selli'g Gas 
Tubes. Having for a long period supplied the largest 
Gas Companies and Consumers in the United Kingdom 
and the Continent with unvarying approbation, and 
almost exclusively the Local Boards of Health under 
Government Engineers, with Galvanised Iron Tubes 
and Connections, it has become an inducement to make 
such facts known, 

Large Stock always being on hand, orders of any 
magnitude, from 10 to 100,000 feet, are executed 
| promptly, and carefully tested by powerful hydraulic 
{ | pressure before leaving the Works. 

Boiler Tubes, Core Bars, Hollow Spindles, and Hy- 
| dranlic Press Pipes, to resist 5000 lb. to the square inch, 

made on the shortest notice. 
| The only Vrize Medal of the Great Exhibition, 1851, 
awarded, 





RTIFICIAL Hydraulic or Portland 
CEMENT, for Brickwork, Concrete, Plastering, 
| &e., combines the valuable qualities of the natural 
|! Cements, with the additional advantage that it greatly 
excels them in its cementitious properties; that it is 
not affected by frost, and does not vegetate in damp 
situations. Account of COMPARATIVE EXPERI- 
MENTS on the strength of this and other Cements 
(read at the Institute of Civil Engineers) to be ob- 
tained from the Makers, JOHN BAZLEY WHITE and 
Brotuers, Millbank Street, WESTMINSTER, who pre- 
pare one quality only of Portland Cement, 








OL. IV. of the JOURNAL of GAS- 
LIGHTING for 1855, is now ready for delivery, 
price 15s, bound in cloth and lettered. Cloth backs 
for binding, 2s. 6d. each. A few copies of Vols. II. 
aud III. are also still on sale, 
W. B. Kina, 1), Bolt Court, Fleet Street. 


a a 


PATENT GAS METER MANUFACTORY, 
No. 66, Snow-hill, London. 


VIILLIAM SMITH, by. the 
improvements he has made inthe Wet Meter, 
and which he has secured by her Majesty’s . © 
Letters Patent, the accuracy of their registry is - 
dered certain by the introduction of the adjusting 
slide and hydraulic, whereby a Perfect Water Level 
is readily obtained, and the Hydraulic precludes the 
possibility of abstracting water from the meter by in 
creased pressure or otherwise, thus surmounting the 
great desideratum of the Wet Meter. In his Patent 
Equitable Gas Meter neatness and strength are com- 
|| bined, the backs and fronts of the case being stamped 
}| by powerful hinery out of thick plate iron (tinned 
\\or yalvanized); and the internal construction is of the 
|, best metal, which will resist the action.of any impurity 
{, in the gas, 
1| Old Veters may readily have the adjusting slide and 
1 hyde: alic applied, thereby having accurate measure- 
| ment assured, 
{| Station Meters, Governors, &c.,made on the shortest 
\ notice. 














TO GAS COMPANIES AND ENGINEERS. 
HE Advertiser, who was Seven 


Years practically enga; in a large provincial 
Gas-Work, is open to an Engagement as SUB-EN- 
GINEER or MANAGER, at home or abroad. Is 
thoroughly conversant with the routine duties of a Gas 
Establishment, Erection of Retorts, Laying of Mains, 
&c. &c. Most satisfactory ref can be given. 

Address, F. R., Mr. F. B. Hart, George Street, 
Hockley, BIRMINGHAM. 


TO GAS COMPANIES. 


WANTED, a Situation as Working 
FOREMAN, who can set Clay or Iron Retorts 

and do any Fitting belonging to a Gas-Work. Satis- 

factory reference can be given as to ability and charac- 

_ Address, A. B., No, 4, Sidney Street, King’s Cross, 
ONDON, 











TO GAS COMPANIES. i 
A Married Man, a Good Plain 


Scholer, who has been nine years Foreman in 
a large Gas-Work, wishes to be engaged in any Me- 
tropolitan or large Town Gas Works as FOREMAN of 
STOKERS, or YARDMAN. No objection to taking 
a Working Foreman’s place in a Country Gas- Work. 
For further particulars, apply by post, directed to 
J. W., Gas-Works, BRENTFORD, near London.—Let- 
ters will meet with immediate attention. 





TO GAS COMPANIES, 
A Gentleman, of considerable prac- 


tical experience in the details of Gas-Works 
and Gas Manufacture, is desirous of undertaking the 
MANAGEMENT of a Work. First-class ‘Testi- 
monials.— Address, F. M., care of the Publisher of the 
JOURNAL oF Gas LIGHTING, 11, Bolt Court, FLert 
STREET.—N.B. A Work requiring alterations would 
be preferred. 


JAMES OAKES and CO. 


ALFRETON IRON WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 
AND 
WENLOCK IRON WHARF, CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, 


Beg to inform Gas and Water Companies and the public, 
that they kegp in stock in London all the CASTINGS 
in general use in Gas and Water Works, including 
best cold-blast iron Retorts, Socket and Flange Pipes 
of all sizes, Bends, Branches, Syphons, &c.; also Lamp 
Columns of different patterns. 

London Agent, Mr. ALFRED PENNY, Engineer, 
WENLOCK IkON Works, Wharf-road, CITY-Roab, 
who undertakes the manufacture and erection of gas- 





[June 10, 1856. { 





holders, purifiers, iron roofs, and every description of | 
apparatus in use in gas works. | 


ATENT FIRE-CLAY RETO™7S.— 
0. BROTHERS and COMPANY, Mani: u turers 
of O. Brothers’s Patent, beg to state that tuese Retorts, 
being made in one entire operation, and in one piece, | 
of any required shape, length, breadth, and height, are. 
not liable to cracks and fissures, of which there is a just | 
and general complaint; and consequently superior to, 
and cheaper than, any hitherto manufactured. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES—30 per cent. 
cheaper than any other Clay Retorts manufactured, 
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All other sizes and shapes in proportion, to order. 


References and further particulars may be obtained on || 
| application to the Patentee, Gas Works, BLacKBURN 








JOHN DOULTON, B 


LIVERPOOL POTTERY, ST. HELEN’S. 


STORES—70, SOHO 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Doulton’s Stoneware Pipes. 
Doulton’s Half-Socket Pipes. 


TERRA-COTTA CHIMNEY-TOPS, FIRE-CLAY 


ROTHERS, AND CO, 


STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


Doulton’s Invert Blocks, for Sewer Bottoms, || 
Doulton’s Patent Junction Blocks. 


FLUE-PIPES, RIDGE AND PAVING TILES, &c. 





REDUCTION IN THE 


WITH 








DOULTON AND WATTS, 


LAMBETH POTTERY, HIGH STREET ‘ 
LAMBETH,, 
Have reduced the Price of their = 


PATENT ENAMELLED CLOSET PANS, 


5s. 6d. 


These Pans, therefore, which have a strong Vitrified Body, as well as 
a White Ioterior Glaze, may now be obtained at the price of the 
commonest description of Closet Pans. 


PRICE OF CLOSET PANS. 


TRAPS, to 








GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE OF DOULTON’S DRAIN-PIPES. 
HENRY DOULTON AND CO. 


Beg to inform Builders, Contractors, and others, that they have made a considerable REDUCTION in the 
PRICES of their 


GLAZED STONEWARE DRAIN-PIPES. 





Drawings and Prices will 





MANUPFACTORIES. HIGH STREET, LAMBETH, LONDON; ROWLEY REGIS, STAFFORDSHIRE; 
and SMETHWICK, near BIRMINGHAM. 





OFFICES: HIGH STREET, LAMBETH, LONDON. 


be forwarded on application. 
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TO CORRES PONDENTS., 


| Fair Play.—Ir. Laming is well aware that the only obstacle to the publica- 

tion in our columns of the letter he addressed to us lies in his failure to in- 

demnify us in the manner promised against any proccedings to which we 
might be subjected by a esi with his pecs 














‘NOTICES. 


| The next number will be published on on Tuesday, June 24, and the subse- 
quent numbers on each successive alternate Tuesday, till our project 

|| of weekly publication is carried into effect. 

| Stamped copies, when forwarded by post, must be folded so as to expose 
= stamp; they are otherwise liable to the full postage charge for 
etters. 
| This Jovrnat has been duly registered at the General Post Office for 
|, transmission abroad. 
| All Communications to be addressed to the Editor, No. 3, Parliament 
| Street, Westminster; and orders for Advertisements to Mr. W. B 
| Movsed ‘the Publisher, No. 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street. 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 10, 1856, 
NOTES ON PASSING EVENTS. 
Ar length the Public Health Act Amendment Bill has appeared, 
and, to quote a French proverb, “ the nation has lost little by 
waiting.” “The old man of the sea”’ has, in fact, eliminated a 
scheme which will fix him very firmly upon the shoulders of 
the tax-paying public, even if it secure no other result; for 
the most important part of the bill has evidently, in the opinion 
of its framers, been that which constitutes the General Board 
of Health into a permanent charge upon the revenue. Eng- 
land is rich enough to support many of these useless burthens; 
and if the only questions involved in the discussion of the new 
Public Health Bill had been those connected with the salaries 
and expenses of the General Board of Health, great and totally 
unnecessary though they be, it would hardly have been worth 
while to allude to them. Unfortunately, howev er, the General 
Board does not seem to be contented to play the safe but un- 
dignified part of King Log. It seeks for power, and endea- 
vours to thrust itself between the public and those who under: 
take to supply its wants. It labours to diffuse doctrines, to 
teach science, and to control local administrations ; and in so 
doing it has hitherto inflicted incalculable injury upon the 
country, At all times we have felt it to be our duty to protest 
| against the proceedings of this board; of sted ‘perhaps, the 
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conviction of the danger it must inflict upon every description 
of private enterprise, has acquired greater strength on account 
of the proceedings to which we have been compelled to call at- 
tention. The presentation of the bill, evidently designed to 
pepetuate the institution, seems, therefore, to offer a proper oc- 
casion for discussing its necessity, which we hope that the 
House of Commons will not allow to pass over in silence. 

In the bill itself the same dangerous system of changing the) 
signification of words, which characterises the majority of the! 
measures proposed by the Chadwicko-Benthamite school, may | 
be traced; and we warn those who read the text that, in| 
consequence of the arbitrary changes which are made in the) 
meaning of many of the phrases employed, it is impossible to! 
ascertain the intentions of the framers of the bill from the) 
words which appear in it. Thus, in clause 2, it is provided not | 
only that “‘ land” is hereafter to mean “ water,” as it already, 
does to a certain extent in legal parlance, but also ‘‘ easements | 
of every description in respect of land; ” and this definition is 
to be applied retroactively to the whole act of 1848. Lleally, | 
if this system be tolerated, it will become necessary to read 
every future act of Parliament, in order to discover the meanings | 
of the words used in former ones; and, instead of appealing| 
to the universally-received authority of the best dictionaries 
upon such subjects, it will be necessary to wade through the, 
whole mass of the infamously-written acts of the Legislature, 
which (to judge from the composition of the bills presented by 
the government officials) seems of late years to care as little 
for the rules of English grammar as it does for the ancient 
principles of our constitution. But, even if these arbitrary 
changes in the value or meaning of words be tolerated, they 
should be confined to one interpreting clause in each Dill ; 
whereas the bill before us contains clauses 2, 19, and 45, in 
which definitions and interpretations of terms are given, and 
incidentally other modifications in the use of the English lan- 
guage are introduced. 

Clause 4 limits the application of the term “ metropolis” 
toa different district from that of the act of 1848; and, as 





| 


the 249th clause of the Metropolis Local Management Act | 


provides a remedy for any omission which may have been 
made with respect to the boundary of the metropolis itself, 


= 





this new clause can only be considered to indicate the desire , 


of the General Board of Health to extend its power and 
influence. Clause 6 contains a singular illustration of the 
carelessness (?) with which government bills are drawn; for 
the text alludes to the act 18 and 19 Vict., c. 115, whilst the 
marginal reference is to 17 and 18 Vict., c. 95. It is by 
this clause that the General Board of Health is proposed 
virtually to be reconstituted in perpetuity ; so that, as it is 
the most important one in the bill, the mistake (?) is the 


more inexplicable. We here beg to call attention to the 
fact, that when Sir B. Hall introduced the bill which subse- | 


quently became the act 17 and 18 Vict., c. 95, 
by a violent attack upon the jobbery and incompetence of the 
General Board of Health as it had previously exist 
he dwelt upon the necessity for preventing the recurrence of | 
such a diszraceful state of things. Neither in ae acts of | 
1854, or of 1855, or in the bill of the present year, however, 
have any measures been introduced for this purpose ; 
the present day there is actually nothing to prevent the super- 
intending inspectors from again abusing their influence 


he prefaced it | 


d; and || 


ese at | 


in the | 


manner stigmatised by Sir B. Hall: nor is there any precau- | 
tion taken to ensure the selection of competent persons for 
the various situations under the board—an omission we com- 


mend to the consideration of the Administrative 
Association. 
Clauses 9 and 10 of the bill presented by 


would, if allowed to pass in their present form, 


™» e ' 
neform | 


a . 
+, Cowper | 
fectually | 


remove the Borough Councils, and the Genera! rd of | 
Health from the superintendence of Parliament ; it is no-/} 


torious that the confirmatory bill presented by 


| 


General I 


Board of Health are never examined with the sa ree of 
care and attention which are bestowed upon sub: ve mea-|| 
sures. It would be perfectly feasible for such Boi youn- | 
cils and the General Board ‘‘ to consolidate, ext \ pro- 
vide for the future execution”’ of any local a ig to | 
the purposes of the Public He: uth Act, notwithst > that 
they had been passed after long and careful investi» » wen 
new and irresponsible legislature is thus creates d most 
urgently do we call the attention of landed propr to the!} 
possible influence of this authority upon them, as to 
d upon 


the nature and extent of the powers to be con! 
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Local Boards of Health by the 23rd clause, in which the word 
“ land,” by the way, is to be understood according to the new 
parliamentary definition. 

By clause 30, a general Buildings’ Act for the whole of 
England is implied; but instead of stating distinctly the con- 
ditions to be observed in the building of houses, the various 
questions connected with this difficult subject are to be left to 
the caprices, or possibly to the passions, of Local Boards of 
Health. As the bill stands, it would be possible for any 


the General Board! Really, if clause 30 be retained, the 
appeal provided in clause 32 ought to be to the Court of 
Quarter Sessions; a far more competent, impartial, and 
| satisfactory tribunal than any of the red-tape officials of 
Whitehall. 

Clause 36, taken in conjunction with the notorious ineffici- 
ency of the audit system provided by the act of 1848, will, it 
is to be feared, allow the frequent repetition of such conduct 
ias that of the Dover Local Board of Health, with respect to 
| the water-rates, to which we called attention in our last number. 
| To provide that the highway-rates, levied by the Local Board, 
| Shall not require the allowance of Justices, or the signature of 
‘the board, or the submission to the vestry, or the verification 
| of accounts by the Justices, is neither more nor less than to 
| furnish Local Boards of Health with the means of unlimited job- 
‘bery. By clause 102 of the act of 1848, it is true that all the 
rates levied by Local Boards need only be published in the same 
way as poor-rates ; but even this security is now to be with- 
,drawn, and no provision is made for the publication of the 
highway-rates, or of any private improvement rates to be levied 
under the powers of the new bill. Gas and water companies are 
the parties most likely to suffer from the working of this clause ; 
and we refer again to the proceedings at Dover to show how they 
may be made to affect them. But the clause which of all others 
will be most fatal to those companies is the 40th. This provides 
that, “ If any person wilfully displaces, takes up, or injures the 
pavement, stones, materials, fences, or posts of any street, with- 
out the consent of the Local Board, he shall incur, for every such 
offence, a penalty not exceeding five pounds, and a further penalty 
not exceeding five shillings, for every square foot of the pavement, 
stones, or other materials so displaced, taken up, or injured.” If 
this clause become law, private gas and water companies would 
do wisely to part at once with their property at the best price 
they may. 

In clause 44, the General Board of Health avows that its 





previous assertions, with respect to the cost of water supply, 
were false ; and instead of 2d. per week being the proper mi- 
nimum charge, we are now told that 3d. per week would be the 


proper one. Clause 45 may appear to some of the smaller 
gas companies, trading without acts of Parliament, to give 
them a “status ;” but we would earnestly call their attention 
to the previously mentioned 40th clause, and to the probable 
effect of section 3 of clause 45. In future, disputes with 
respect to the price of gas are to be eventually settled by two 
Justices, not being members of the Local Board of Health. 
But there is no guarantee, either of the competence, or of the 
impartiality, of these Justices, who, in all probability, may be 
gas consumers, or under the influence of local prejudices. 
Country gas companies should at once bestir themselves to 
secure the improvement of these portions of the: bill, if it be 
allowed to pass in any form. 

Clauses 52 to 55, arm the General and Local Boards with 
extraordinary powers of interference with private property ; 
and clauses 56 to 62 would enable them to pledge the real pro- 
perty of their districts to a serious extent, and for a period of 
great duration. It is monstrous that a bare minority of a local 
board should be able thus to mortgage, in fact, the whole real 
property of its district, to the extent of two years of its total 
assessable value. But there seems to be a very serious doubt 
with respect to the proceedings to be adopted in case a local 
board, newly elected, should repudiate the debt incurred by its 
predecessors. If such a board refuse to levy a rate to pay the 
interest, &c., of the mortgage, how is it to be enforced? This 
is a question for capitalists; but the temptation offered for 
reckless borrowing will also, we fear, sooner or later, expose 
some of our communities to imitate the ‘‘men in drab” of 
Philadelphia, or our canny neighbours in Edinburgh. At any 
rate, a new national debt is thus proposed to be created, of an 
extent of which the public can form no conception from the 
words under which it is proposed. 











| these clauses; the Corporation of London ought to do so, in| 


| water companies throughout the country ought to follow their 


village coterie to refuse permission for building a mansion, | 


and the only appeal is to be from the Local Boards of Health to | 
| Health Act is founded upon false principles, and that its work- 


| in our opinion, would be to require an examination into the 


| 
| 


| It may be, and no doubt it is, advisable to allow communities | 
| to tax themselves in order to effect works of public necessity ; 








The clauses 73 to 78 profess to be introduced as saving 
clauses for the rights of parties interested in rivers, canals, &c, ; 
but they are drawn in such a manner as to throw all power into | 
the hands of Local Boards, and to defeat all existing legisla. 
tive protections of such property. The Aire and Calder Navi- | 
gation have, with proper spirit, at once petitioned against 


their capacity as conservators of the Thames; and all the’ 
example. 
We believe, in fact, that the whole system of the Public 


ing has been hitherto disastrous. The duty of the Legislature, | 


working of the machinery it is now called upon to perpetuate. 


but such interference with private property and the ordinary 
operations of trade ought to be restrained within the narrowest 
limits. When the act of 1848 was passed, it only included 
sewerage and water supply; now gas lighting and sewerage 
distribution are added. Soon all the municipal functions of 
corporations will be transferred to Local Boards. If this be 
the case, why not, in order to control them, create a sub-divi- | 
sion of the Home Office to transact this business, instead of 
creating a distinct board, with president, and highly paid, 
though very useless, officials? However this question be 
answered, the failures of the works executed at Croydon, Sand- 
gate, Dover, Hitchin, Warwick, Leamington, Dartford, South- 
ampton, Barnard Castle, &c. &c., prove that serious inquiry is 
advisable before fresh powers are given to the existing autho- 
rities of the General Board of Health. The committee last ses- 
sions, under Sir B. Hall’s management, was so evidently in- 
tended to prevent investigation, that it can never be referred 
to as a satisfactory reply to those who call for a real investi- 
gation. 

Our remarks upon the Public Health Bill have run to such a 
length, that we have barely space to allude to a very alarming 
report, lately published by Dr. R. D. Thomson, upon the 
Marylebone pumps. Poor Accum is at length outdone, and 
we must shortly prepare for a dreadful story of ‘‘ Death in the 
Pump!” The waters we used formerly to resort to with pre- 
ference, are now stated to be immeasurably inferior to the 
much-abused river waters ; and, according to this new alarmist, | 
the water-drinkers of Marylebone have been for generations, 
imbibing poison. But it is curious that in the parish in ques-| 
tion, during the month of April, 198 out of the cases of death 
recorded were attributed by Dr. Thomson himself to the tuber- | 
cular diseases, brain and nerves, heart and blood vessels, lungs | 
and organs of respiration, premature birth, atrophy, old age, | 
and violent deaths ; whilst amongst the remaining 84 deaths,| 
the large majority have evidently nothing to do with the qua-_ 
lity of the water. However, pumps are to be shut up, and the! 
inhabitants of Marylebone are to be condemned to drink either 
river water or intoxicating liquors. But before we proceed to 
these lengths, we would ask whether it has been proved that 
even the enormous amount of impurity, of the class alluded to’ 
by Dr. Thomson, is of such a fatal character as to justify our 
abandoning a source of supply hitherto regarded with such 
favour? If the theories of these new lights be correct, the 
affection for pump water must be looked upon as an extra- 
ordinary popular delusion; and yet our population persisted. 
in living, in spite of the administration of daily doses of poison. 
Really, these men are rendering us a similar disservice to that 
rendered by the microscopist to the vegetarian Brahmin: they 
disgust us so thoroughly with our usual food, that we shall soon 
have no pleasure in living. | 

We cannot conclude these remarks, however, without ex- 
pressing our admiration of the dignified way in which the 
Metropolitan Board of Works have rebuked the impertinent 
interference of Sir B. Hall in the matter of the Hampstead | 
Heath enclosure. Mr. H. L. Taylor’s observations upon the) 
subject were precisely what they ought to have been; and 
though, of course, they will be lost upon the popularity-hunting 
agitators who have thrust this question before the public, ag 
can assure him that they meet with the approval of disin-| 
terested parties—as we also can assure the board that the, 
public in general approves cordially of its final decision on the , 
subject. Everybody admits that it would be desirable to 
keep Hampstead Heath open; but the expense of so doing 
ought to be borne by those directly benefited. | 
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ON THE PLANS FOR THE SEWERAGE INTER- 
CEPTION IN THE METROPOLIS. 
Tue advocates of local self-government have reason to con- 
gratulate themselves upon the practical operations of the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works in the matter of the sewerage 
jnterception, at least ; for within six months from the date of 
its constitution, and in spite of the difficulties attached to the 
organisation of the complicated machinery it required, the new 
board has arrived at a decision with respect to the works ne- 
cessary for the portions of the metropolis on the southern side 
of the Thames, which the Royal Commissions preceding it in 
| office had simply talked about during the long interval between 
| 1849 and the expiration of the last commission. It would be 
| wiser, no doubt, to allow the defunct commissions to rest in 
| peace ; but when the disappointed critics of the proceedings of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works repeat so constantly as they 
| do their attacks upon that body for its asserted inaction in this 
essentia] portion of its duties, we cannot refrain from contrast- 
| ing its activity with the comparative inaction of its predeces- 
| sors. The debates which have taken place at the meetings of 
| the Metropolitan Board of Works have been, moreover, cha- 
| racterised by a better spirit, and a far more practical character, 
than those which disgraced the proceedings of the last Royal 
_ Commission especially. There has been, so far at least as the 
| public can judge, very little factious opposition ; and though, 
| of course, differences of opinion have prevailed upon the de- 
| tails of a measure so importaut, and so complicated, the oppo- 
nents even of the opinions which have not prevailed, have be- 
| haved with a degree of candour highly creditable to them. We 
|'can speak somewhat authoritatively upon this subject; for we 
| have reason to know that, amongst others, Mr. J. Wilkinson, 
' who was at first, if our information be correct, disposed to ob- 
ject to Mr. Bazalgette’s plan for the southern intercepting 
| sewer, took such pains to study the question, and to obtain the 
| most trustworthy information with respect to it, that in the end 
| he concurred with the majority for its adoption. This is as it 
| should be, and as it always will be, when men divest them- 
; Selves of party feeling and foregone conclusions; for con- 
| scientious men, with average understandings, cannot long 
differ in opinion upon practical questions when their passions 
| are not allowed to mystify their reason. In the last Royal 
| Commission the minority was under the guidance both of igno- 
_Tance and of disappointed vanity ; and it could not, under such 
| circumstances, possibly be made to feel either the respect it 
‘owed to the opinion of the majority, or the necessity for avoid- 
ing the display of its own presumption. This commission, 
| however, was practically irresponsible to the public; now that 
| popular election has designated the men who are to be en- 
trusted with the direction of the works required for the 
| improvement of our metropolis, we are enabled at once to ap- 
| preciate the difference between the conduct of nominee com- 
| missions and that of elected corporations ; and, as this JourNaL 
| has always advocated the principle of local self-government in 
| the matters more especially under notice, we may be allowed 
|to dwell with satisfaction upon the results already attained in 
|| London by its application, under the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, It is to be hoped that the centralising democrat of 
Marylebone will feel that it his duty to assist, rather than to 
| thwart, as he seems to be disposed to do at present, the exe- 
cution of the properly discussed projects of the board he him- 
self called into existence. 

Much more could be said upon these subjects, but, as Mrs. 
|Malaprop (whom our present scientific governmental authorities 
so carefully study) says, ‘‘comparisons are oderous;” and, 
therefore, after simply observing, in passing, that Mr. Thwaites’ 
conduct as chairman of the Metropolitan Board, throughout the 
‘Tecent discussions upon the southern intercepting sewer, has 
been worthy of all admiration, and must have been the more 
difficult because he had been the more deceived by his former 
colleagues in the Royal Commission—we turn to the con- 
sideration of Mr. Bazalegette’s report, and the decision arrived 
/at upon it. 
| _ One evil produced by the recent absurd agitation upon the 
ene of sewers consists, in our opinion, in the adoption of a 

/System devised upon too small a scale, and we state at once 
|that Mr. Bazalgette’s scheme appears to us to err in this re- 
|/Tespect; and that when he only calculates upon intercepting a 
|| quantity of rain equal to a fall of a quarter of an inch in 24 
hours, he pays too much attention to a mistaken view of 
j€conomy. The storm overflows which are provided will, no 
\|doubt, obviate the danger of flooding by the accumulation of 








| 











rain water ; but we confess that we should have preferred see- 
ing the whole system independent of such exceptional relief. 
These are, however, essentially practical questions, and of a 
nature to be decided far more correctly be the experience of an 
able observer, such as Mr. Bazalgette unquestionably is, than 
by any abstract reasoning. It would also be worse than folly 
to attempt to discuss the dimensions of the particular sewers, 
without possessing a mass of technical information, to which 
the public (and we amongst it) has no access; nor, indeed, do |}, 
we believe that much good could be effected by such criticism, 
for we are convinced that those dimensions have been carefully 
studied by able and competent parties. The only fear we en- | 
tertain upon the subject is, that the sewers will not be found! 
to be large enough. | 
Assuming, then, that the dimensions and inclinations of the | 
sewers are sufficient to ensure the discharge of the waters they | 
are to receive, and calling attention also to Part II., section 1, | 
chapter 7, of Dubuat’s “‘ Principes d’ Hydraulique,”’ which con- i 
firms—even, indeed, if it did not originate—Robison’s (not||, 
Robinson’s, as printed) observations upon the transporting | 
power of water, to which Mr. Bazalgette has referred at. 
page 13 of his report; we would observe that the only ques- | 
tions which seem to us open to discussion are, whether it would || 
not have been possible to have dealt with the sewerage col- | 
lected at the lower pumping-lift at once, so as to allow of the 
disinfected water being discharged into the Deptford Creek, | 
and whether the great reservoir be properly placed by the side |} 
of Woolwich Arsenal. Mr. Carpmael seems to be of opinion | 
that the system of disinfection adopted at Leicester has failed ; | 
and there isa manifest disinclination on the part of many mem- |) 
bers of the Metropolitan Board to enter upon the discussion of || 
this or of any analagous system of purifying sewerage waters. 1 
I 

L 








In such matters caution is, of course, advisable; but the im- 
portance of the question is so great, that the only manner in 
which the doubts still overshadowing it can he removed lies in| 
a full and deliberate inquiry. | 
The Leicester works most undoubtedly secure this result, | 
that the water which leaves them is, for all practical purposes, | 
innocuous: the solid matter precipitated from the sewerage 
has not yet been tried in a sufficient number of instances, or | 
upon a sufficiently large scale, to enable us to arrive at any 
conclusion with respect to its commercial value. Leicester 
itself is a town singularly ill adapted for an experiment of this 
description, because there are as yet comparatively few houses | 
in communication with the sewers, and the numerous dye- | 
works and wool-washing establishments tend rather to dete- | 
riorate than to improve the fertilising properties of the sewer- 
age. Moreover, Leicester is far from being as favourably cir- | 
cumstanced as the metropolis for the removal of the solid! 
manure, and the cost of transport must in the former case al- 
ways affect the sale. On the south side of London, it happens 
that the trades which are carried on to the greatest extent, | 
especially in the low-level district, are principally those which | 
furnish the most valuable fertilising ingredients ; and the re- | 
markable economy of the barge carriage upon the tidal parts of | 
the Thames must place any manure manufacture at Deptford | 
in much more advantageous conditions than it could be in the | 
interior of the country. Even, then, if it be proved, which | 
we are very far indeed from admitting, that Mr. Wicksteed’s | 
process has not succeeded at Leicester, it by no means) 
follows that the same result would ensue at London. | 
But surely there must be other methods of precipitating | 
the fertilising properties of sewerage water than by the addi- | 
tion of a milk of lime, according to the method adopted by | 
Mr. Wicksteed, at Leicester; and by Messrs. Crace Calvert | 
and Dugald Smith, at Manchester; nor does the excellence | 
of Mr. Wicksteed’s arrangements depend upon the precise 
nature of the precipitant. The objection tothe use of the lime 
is, that it forms too large a portion of the resulting manure, 
and that it could be supplied to the ground more efficiently 
and economically in another form. The remedy in this case is, 
as we suggest, to employ some other precipitant, which should 
be of less bulk and of more value. No doubt this will soon 
be discovered, for there never was a social want, long and 
painfully felt, to which a solution has not been found; and it 
is because we have a firm conviction that the innocuous con- 
version of the fertilising matters in our sewerege manure will 
sooner or later be discovered, that we would urge the Metro- 
politan Board of Works to contemplate at least the possibility 
of the execution of the establishment necessary for that pur- 
pose, and to securenear their low-level pumping-station sufficient 
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ground for the buildings. To our minds, however, the results 
of the works at Leicester are sufficiently satisfactory to induce 
us to believe that a somewhat similar system might advantage- 
ously be applied here, and that a considerable economy might 
thus be obtained in the annual expenses of pumping for the 
whole district. At the same time, we cannot but consider that 
the regular discharge of a large quantity of disinfected water 
into the Deptford Creek would be productive of much good, 
by aiding the removal of the mud banks upon the sides of that 
classical stream, now a worthy pendant to the Fleet. 

The great difficulty attached to the treatment of the sewer- 
age waters, either at Deptford, at Leicester, or elsewhere, is the 
commercial one. At present, these operations “do not pay ;” 
nor, when the quality of the manure obtained at Leicester is 
taken into account, do we see how they are likely to pay from 
the sale of the manure only, unless some better precipitant 
than the milk of lime be adopted. Our contemporary, the 
Land and Building News, appears to be of opinion that it 
would be possible to deal with the London sewerage in a 
|| similar manner, and with somewhat similar results, to those 
| obtained by the municipality of Paris at Bondy; and it also 
‘quotes some of the often-refuted nonsense of Mr. Chadwick’s 
|travelling agents with respect to the money value of the de- 
jections of every human being. They who know anything 
|upon this description of investigation, are, of course, aware 
|that Mr. Chadwick’s assertions are worth nothing, so that 
,it would be a mere waste of time to refute them ; but it may 
|| be worth while to reply to the imposing-looking statistics of 
| our contemporary on the subject of the operations at Bondy, 
} by stating that, besides being inapplicable, they are incorrect 
|| both in detail and in principle. There is, in the first place, 
| no analogy between the sewerage as it flows in our London 
| sewers, and the matters which are pumped from the dépotoir 
|at La Villette to Bondy ; and the whole system adopted in 
| Paris is so monstrously repulsive, that even if the revenue 
| stated to be derived from it were paid to the municipality, 
| it must be considered to be a disgrace to the administration 
| which allows it to exist. In the second place, it is necessary to 

observe that the effect of the Parisian system is really to create 
| a source of indirect municipal revenue by an additional charge 
upon individuals: that is to say, the householders are bound to 
| construct very expensive cesspools, to pay forcleansing them, and 
for the transport of their contents to acentralestablishment ; and 
_then the municipality steps in, claims these contents as its own, 
}and sells them. The municipality of Paris evidently agrees with 
Vespasian in the opinion that money derives no smell from 
| the source from which it is derived; but without affecting any 
| Sentimentalism on this score, it may fairly be asked, whether 
|it be not unworthy of a great public body to derive a revenue 
when it renders no service? This, again, is somewhat beside 
‘the question; and the whole illustration from what takes place 
| at Bondy is so utterly remote from what passes anywhere near 











cited for our imitation, we should’ not have here alluded to it. 
The main difference which exists, in fact, between the foul 
matters to be dealt with in Paris and in London respectively, 
consists in the fact that the quantity of water flowing in the 
London sewers must be at least fifty times as great as that ex- 
isting in the Paris cesspools. 





| Serio 


impossible to treat our sewerage as the contents of cesspools are’ 
treated there; and the whole arguments—nicknames and all—of 
our bold contemporary fall at once tothe ground. Unfortunately, 


assertion has been of late allowed to pass current instead of argu- 
‘ ment, to such an extent that it is to be feared the very equivocal 
information above referred to may mislead many anxious 


rs into the subject, just as the broad and often-repeated 
assertions of the superiority of sewerage manure for irrigation 
pl s have at length induced the belief that it is necessary 
to fer legislative facilities for the execution of such works. 


Int 


At tue present day, no satisfactory commercial solution of the 
difficulties attending the disposal of sewerage manure has been 
discovered. Nevertheless, as it has been proved that it is pos- 
sible to return the waters in a comparatively pure state to the 
rivers, we hold it to be the duty of municipal bodies undertak- 
ing the management of the sewerage so to return them; and 


that amongst others the Metropolitan Board of Works should 
usly endeavour to effect this object wherever it possibly 
can. 

With respect to the outfall reservoir at Plumstead, many of 
our previous remarks will apply; for, since we hold that the 


| sewerage collected from the low-level district ought to be dis- 


London, that if it were not that the French system has been | 


It would, therefore, be utterly | 


infected, evidently we would advocate similiar measures at the 
final point of discharge. It is important to observe, that the 
works at Leicester are perfectly innocuous, and that it would 
be impossible to guess the nature of the operations carried on 
there from any smell in the neighbourhood. No inconvenience 
could then arise from this score to the Arsenal, and as the 
“ floating deposit” Lord Panmure talks of would not be thrown 
into the river at all, the objections he urged to the position of 





the reservoir would at once disappear. But, even if no attempt 
injury will be inflicted upon the neighbourhood of the Wool- 
wich Arsenal, because Mr. Bazalgette’s project only contem-| 
plates the discharge of the stored waters at such periods of the 
tide as to render their volume utterly insignificant in compa- 
rison with that of the water in the river itself, which is here 
almost worthy of being called an arm of the sea. The danger | 
to the Arsenal is quite chimerical, so far as the discharge of the 
sewerage is concerned. If the reservoir be not properly covered, 
a certain amount of annoyance might result from the exhala- 
tions it would give forth ; but this danger is easily foreseen and 
guarded against, and being so guarded against, the only objec- 
tion to the point of discharge selected by Mr. Bazalgette ceases 
to be tenable. It is true that it would be easy to convey the 
sewerage, by an extension of the low-level sewer to Erith 
Marsh; but the question immediately arises whether the ad- 
vantage gained by so doing would compensate for the addi- 
tional outlay. For our own parts, when we consider the danger 
which must always attend earthworks, executed at some depth 
beneath the surface, under the peculiar geological conditions of 
the upper portions of the Plumstead Marsh, we are inclined to 
regard the extension of the low-level sewer towards Erith with 
considerable apprehension ; and we repeat our conviction, that 
| the proper course to be adopted is to discharge the sewerage 


| fected. The public, however, must bear in mind that no 
sewerage interception will ever restore the Thames to its former 
state, when it was, “‘ though deep, yet clear,” so long as the 
tide flows and steam-boats ply on its waters ; and that the ex- 
pectations we have been taught to form on this score are cer- 
tain to be disappointed. Even now the bulk of the silt upon 





a state of agitation, our river cannot be “ clear.” 
(To be continued.) 





EXTINCTION OF WATER GAS. 

“Prry ’tis—’tis pity,” that those splendent nothings which 
thoughtless schoolboys blow, which the sagacious Newton 
studied, and which gambling speculators concoct, should so 
quickly burst and vanish. How beautiful they look! 
throw splendid radiance into the denser air that supports them ; 
the murky atmosphere of the Bourse wherein they float becomes 
lighted up with their brilliant emanations. Look at the joyous 
faces upturned towards the bubble in pursuit—look at the 
sparkling eyes, and at the outstretched hands so eager to grasp 
the tempting illusion! Cruel, very cruel, we fear it is pre- 
maturely to dispel those joys and those hopes ; they will be dis- 
sipated much too soon in the course of Nature by contact with 
hard realities. More’s the pity! 

But if, perchance, some dangerous pool should lie in the way, 
or should some deep pitfall yawn to receive those heedless foot- 
steps, to dash away the luring vision would surely be but 
‘cruel to be kind.”’ It is with this reflection, at least, we en- 
deavour to appease the compunctious visitings that bring to 
mind the relentless blows we have struck at one of the most 
glorious bubbles that ever fascinated the frequenters of the 
Paris Bourse, and which, alas! has become extinct. Let us 
drop a tear to its memory, and record the event. 

In the 87th number of this Journat, under the title, ‘ More 
Parisian Gas Bubb!es,” an account was given of the inflation 
of L’ Alliance Company, the object of which, judging from its 
acts, we stated to be ‘‘ the purchase of patents for making gas 
by impracticable means ;” and we ventured to progaosticate the 
probable termination of such a scheme, notwithstanding it 
started with a paid-up capital of a quarter of a million sterling. 
| The manufacture of gas by the decomposition water was to be 
the grand source of wealth; and the process of Mr. Kirk- 
ham, for effecting the decomposition by incandescent coke in 
closed furnaces, was the main reliance. The proceedings of 


the company, however, received a check in limine, because the 
Oo- 








| gas thus produced was so highly poisonous that the public auth | 
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be made to disinfect the sewerage, we cannot perceive that any | 


at the nearest point possible, after it shall have been disin- | 





the banks of the Thamies is brought from the sea ; and so long 
as the paddles or screws of steam-boats maintain the water in 
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rities prohibited its use. Mr. Shepard’s process for decompos- 
ing water by magneto-electricity was next bought; but, though 
it was introduced to notice with a great flourish of trumpets, it 
failed to answer the purpose—simply from the fact that the gas 
thus generated cost three hundred times as much as gas made 
from coal. L’Alliance Company were therefore compelled to 
light the only establishment for which they had obtained a con- 
cession with the much-contemned coal gas, which their vastly 
improved processes were to have completely superseded. This 
|| terrible blow was more than the shareholders of La Belle 
'| Alliance could withstand. They had paid 25 per cent. on their 
|, shares, without having a glance at any realisation; they were 
‘| called upon to paya further call, and no wonder that they failed to 
'|respond. The quarter of a million sterling has been dissipated, 
‘|and the only débris to be perceived are the comparatively 
small number of francs paid by the amalgamated Parisian Com- 
| pany for the concession granted to L’ Alliance to ligit the Hotel 
|, des Invalides. 

| L’ Alliance has thus ceased to be among the things that are. 
| A numerous train of shareholders are thrown into grief by its 
| 








‘dissolution ; Mr. Kirkham looks hopelessly into futurity for the 
realisation of his royalty on the millions of cubic métres of gas 
|| to be made by his process ; Mr. Shepard mcurns the loss of 
|| the promised £70,000 for his patent; and, were we to observe 
|| the trite maxim, de mortuis nil nisi bonum, we should be com- 
| pelled to lament in silence. But that maxim, we venture to 
| think, is sometimes ‘‘ more honoured in the breach than the ob- 
|servance.” That our forefathers thought so too, we were not 
| long since reminded by the announcement of ‘ the removal of 
| the last gibbet;” and it might not, perhaps, be amiss to revert 
3 ; : 
to the old practice, so far as to gibbet on the Paris Bourse, and 
in other places of speculation, as public warnings, the bubble 
projects that have been blown and burst, and re-blown and 
burst again and again. 
| It might, indeed, be supposed that, so far as water gas 
| schemes were concerned, they had received a shock in the 
‘dissolution of J’ Alliance which would prevent them from reap- 
pearing for many years to come. But they are as light and 
buoyant as their own gas. The Gillard or platinum gas, as 
it has been called, still struggles for existence under the patron- 
age of the Cormier Company ; and the fact that the Parisian 
Company became possessed of the Kirkham process, as part of 
the effects of the defunct L’ Alliance speculation, has served as 
\a pretence for extolling the Gillard system of water gas light- 
‘ing. The Cormier Company have recently been competing for 
| the lighting of the town of Havre, and they have ebtained the 
advocacy of the Journal du Havre, which has been praising the 
brilliancy, the purity, and the superior cheapness of the plati- 
| Ys 
| num gas compared with that of the Kirkham process, which sys- 
_ tem the Journal du Havre affects to believe is about to be applied 
| by the possessors of the patent. M. Margueritte, the president 
| of the executive committee of the amalgamated Parisian Com- 
| pany, has, in consequence, written an able letter to that jour- 
nal, in which the question is so clearly stated, that we trans- 
late the letter in full :— 
Paris, May 10, 1856. 

Sir,—In an article of the 26th of April last, you acquaint your readers with 
the circumstances attending an — by Messrs. Cormier and Co. to the 
municipal council of Havre to light that town. In that article you mention 
the Parisian Company, and after having copied from the Journal des Chemins 
de Fer a note, which states that this company have purchased the Kirkham 
process for making water gas, you draw from this pretended purchare the 
following conclusions :— 

“Here, then, is this gas extracted from water, which M. Pelouse declared 
to be inapplicable to lighting the town of Paris, going well and truly to take 
possession of that city, by the authority even of the Amalgamated Company, 
to which the privilege has been conceded of lighting it with coal gas. There 
is further this remarkable fact, that the water gas of L’ Alliance Company is 
obtained in precisely the same manner as the Kirkham process, which has 
been disgraced by M. Pelouse; whilst the Cormier Company, now applying 
to light the town of Havre, manufacture theirs according to the Gillard sys- 
tem, which many scientific men place far above the Kirkham process, as being 
better adapted to prevent the formation of carbonic oxide.” 

It evidently results from the tenour of your article that our company have 
acquired from L’ Alliance Company a process of manufacture for the purpose 
of substituting for gas obtained by the distillation of coal, the gas resulting 
from the decomposition of water by coke. This allegation, sir, is founded 
upon your ignorance of the circumstances that have transpired between the 
L’ Alliance Company and us, as well as of the scientific experiments to which 
what are called water gas and platinum gas have been submitted. 

We are going, sir, to correct, as is our right, those errors, which would 
be as prejudicial to ourselves as to the interests we represent. 

In the first place, even should we wish to apply the Kirkham processes— 
and we do not do so—we should not be allowed. Those processes, as well as 
those of Messrs. Cormier and Co., were seriously and administratively ex- 
amined when the municipal authorities remodelled the conditions which at 
present regulate the lighting of the town of Paris. Those processes were 


rejected, notwithstanding the most tempting offers; and in conceding to the 
Parisian Company the terms of the present treaty, the town of Paris formally 
stipulated, by the tenth article of the conditions, ‘‘ that the lighting should 








— 





be by gas extracted from coal, and that no other should be used without 
the formal consent, in writing, of the Prefect of Bolice, after deliberugion by 
the municipal council.” 

That stipulation was introduced, though Messrs. Cormier and Co. offered 
their gas on much lower terms than ours. It was introduced because then, 
as now, the opinion of science as well as that of the municipal magistrates was 
decidedly fixed as to the danger of applying for lighting and heating the gas 
obtained from the decomposition of water. M. Pelouse, if he were consulted 
by the municipal council of Havre, would, we do not hesitate to afirm, 
answer to the same effect as in his conclusions in 1854. In fact, so far from 
weakening the opinion formed of the dangers of gas extracted from water, 
what has occurred since 1854 can only strengthen their opinion. In proof 
of this we will mention a fact which has an official character. 

The Alliance Company, which had bought the Kirkham patents, and 
which had the lighting of the Jnvalides with coal gas, wished to employ 
those processes for that purpose. They desired to be permitted to make ex- 

eriments with the view of substituting for coal gas the gas so made by the 

irkham processes, of which they had become the owners. The Minister of 
War nominated a commission, consisting of Messrs. Dumas, Chevreul, and 
Regnault, to examine whether such experiments would not endanger the 
health of the glorious relics of our armies. Now these men, so eminent in 
science, met together several times in the gas-works at the Jnvalides. They | 
analysed the gas which, according to the statements of the company, had || 
been purified by a new method, and was stated not to contain more than 2}} 
per cent. of carbonic oxide. But it was soon ascertained that the gas, which |} 
was called pure, contained as much carbonic oxide as if it had undergone no | 
process of purification, viz., from 34 to 40 per cent. In consequence of this 
analysis, Messrs. Dumas, Chevreul, and Regnault concluded that it would be |} 
dangerous to the occupants of the institution to introduce, even by way of | 
experiment, gas obtained from the decomposition of water according to the || 
Kirkham process. Consequently the Adliance Company, the proprictors of 
that process, were compelled to see all their illusions fall to the ground; and, 
after experiencing disaster after disaster, they have been necessarily led to a 
dissolution, It was under these circumstances that the gerants applied to 
the Parisian Company, and since you founded an argument on our purchase of 
the patents. The following is a statement of what has taken place in that 
matter :— 

The Alliance Company were not solely proprietors of the Kirkham patents 
for lighting and heating by the decomposition of water. They possessed the 
concession to light the Hotel des Invalides by coal gas, and their contract 
had still ten years to run. This contract formed a part of the assets of that 
company. The gérant offered to transfer to us that concession, and i was 
for that object that the negotiation was entered into which is yet in ‘«libe- 
ration. The conditions of this project are simple, and, by the price a-'s«d for 
the whole, you may judge of the special value of the process. The p 
were to place us in possession of their title to light the Znvalides '. 








any | 
* ten 


years. They made over to us their works, materials, pipes, &c., all ‘ur the 

sum of 45,000 franes, and nothing more. | 
As to the Kirkham patents, we considered them of no value ; but not } 

wishing to admit of any limitation in the cession of all that belonged to the | 


Alliance, with regard to lighting and heating by gas, we desired to have 
the Kirkham patents included in the agreement. The A//iance Company 
consented to it; but, as they had made an engagement with Mr. Kirkham 
to pay him one centime per cubic métre for the gas made by his process, we 
were obliged to make the same engagement; declaring at the same time, in 
the most formal manner, that that engagement did not imply any obligati 
to make use of the process. Such is, in all its simplicity, the conditio 
have entered into regarding the A//iance Company. In making this arrange- | 
ment, we did not mean to depart from the regular course which the company | 
pursue every day when they contract. for the lighting of public and private | 
establishments. | 
You can readily understand, also, that the Parisian Company, who well 
knew the result of the official experiments made by the commission 
appointed by the Minister of War, would not have purchased a process, for 
the purpose of working in the capital, which had been condemned by the 
municipal council of Paris in 1854; which had further received additional 
reprobation, even as regarded a simple experiment, at the Hdtel des In- 
valides ; and the use of which, in short, had been interdicted by the con- 
ditions of the company’s contract. j 
As to the platinum gas, we should not speak of it if we had not been con- 
stantly exposea to tne attacks of its proprietors; but it has been well and 
duly condemned by science as much as the Kirkham gas. Experience has 
equally pronounced »guinst it. The municipality of Passy affords an in- 
stance of this, for, after having used that gas, they applied to us to renew a | 
treaty for lighting that town with coal gas, to last for filty years; and in 
the list of conditions they have imposed on us, is the obligation of lighting 
several streets that had been conceded to the Cormier Company, and which 
the latter could not light. \| 
It only remains to us, sir, to r quest you to insert our answer. We hope 
it will not leave any doubtin the mini of all disinte:este! readers, ard it wil! || 
prove to you also that we never intended to make use of gas obtsined from | 
the decomposition of water. Our declaration in that respect is unequivocal 
and absolute; convinced, as we are, that if that gas should ever be intro- 
duced into domestic use, it would be necessary to verify, to inspect, and to | 
control its sale, as we verify, inspect, and control, the sale of poisonous 
substances. We beg you to accept, &c., MARGUERITTE. 
The Paris paper, the Siéc/e, also entered the lists as knight 
errant in the hopeless cause of water gas and its platinum | 
application. The old delusive and oft-repeated statements of 
the great advantages to be derived from the general adoption | 
of that system, are reproduced in new forms. To those stute- | 
ments, also, M. Margueritte has thought fit to reply; and in his 








letter he has so forcibly exposed the danger of supplying such 
gas, that it may be considered as an extingisher, for the pre- 
sent at least, of these water gas projects. M. Mlargueritte’s | 


letter ought to be framed and suspended in the Nourse, io) 
serve as a gibbet of one of the delusive schemes by which so) 
many have been ruined. It is too long to give entire, but we 
reproduce the most salient passages :-— 

M. Cormier recommended his gas for not possessing any of the inconveni- 
ences denounced against ours. He offered it almost for nothing to the town \| 
of Paris, and for a trifling cost to individuals. His prices were 12 centimes }} 
the cubic métre to the former, and 20 centimes to the latter. This was very |} 
tempting, and the more so because the inventors of the platinum gas offered | 
to the municipal council, not only to produce a gas free from all danger and | 
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all inconvenience, but to make this gas agreeable, charming, and perfumed 
with any odour that might be desired. For the proof of their aftirmations, 
they referred to what was done at their works at Passy. They promised 
mountains and marvels, both for health and heating. 

Never was any programme more brilliant. If the competent authority had 
been deaf toso many and such fine promises, it would evidently have betrayed 
the interests of the pablic. It was its duty to be eager to examine a discovery 
apparently so fruitful in advantages ; to examine it with care, and in a manner 
perfectly serious. That was the case. The municipal authority attended to 
ascertain what foundation there was for the promises of the platinum gas. 
The contest was, so to speak, public. All the gases that are rivals to coal 
gas were represented, and were allowed to assert their claims. Why, then, 
were those which you extol rejected? This wasthecause:— 

The Cormier or platinum gas, like that of the Alliance, is obtained by the 
decomposition of steam in contact with coke. It is composed of hydrogen, 
carbonic oxide, and carbonic acid. The hydrogen and the carbonic acid pro- 
duce no poisonous action on the animal economy ; but the carbonic oxide is 
one of the most poisonous gases that is known. A very small portion of car- 
bonic oxidé mixed with the air of a room is sufficient to kill all the persons 
who are in it; and, as this gas is totally devoid of smell, its presence cannot 
be perceived. It is produced by the imperfect combustion of carbon; such as 
| takes place in a stove that admits an insufficient quantity of air; and it is 
this gas that causes the death of persons who commit suicide by charcoal 
fumes. Death is occasioned in those cases by a real poisoning. It is on account 
of the eminently poisonous properties of carbonic oxide, which always forms 
a large proportion of the gas made from water, and which cannot be absorbed 
by any practical means yet known, that the water gas was rejected, in a 
positive manner, by the municipal commission of Paris; and this danger has 
been also proved by the inquiries that have taken place at different times. 

Thus, in the report of M. Pelouse to the municipal council, in June, 1854, 
there occur the following passages in relation to the gas of the Cormier 
| Company :— 

‘* By this mode of manufacture, we still obtain hydrogen mixed with car- 
| bonic oxide; that is to say, with all the poisonous cmd distinguished in 
| the gas obtained by the process of the Alliance. Consequently, all that has 
| been said respecting carbonic oxide applies to the process of M. Cormier; and, 
| that being so, the use of this gas should be forbidden. As this gas is not mixed 
| with any volatile oil, and is delivered for consumption without being car- 

burised, it has no smel]l. This circumstance increases the danger of the 
escapes of gas which must occur in a long range of pipes; and if it be borne 
in mind that hydrogen is the lightest of all gases, that its weighs fourteen 
|| times less than air, and about ten times less than the gas extracted from coal, 
|| an idea can be formed of the enormous loss that the hydrogen would undergo 
|| if applied to the lighting of a town like Paris, where there is a system of pipes 
|| extending for hundreds of thousands of métres.”’ 
| M. Margueritte, after adducing further opinions of scientific 
'men as to the poisonous nature of the water gas, proceeds to 
||show that the danger of employing it would be increased, be- 
|| cause it would be to the interest of the gas companies to 
\|favour its being charged with a large proportion of the 
|| poisonous carbonic oxide. On this point he observes :—‘‘ The 
| manufacturer would always have a great interest in favouring 
| the formation of carbonic oxide, because he would thus consi- 
i!derably augment, and without cost, the volume of the com- 
| bustible gas made, both by effecting a more complete decom- 
| position of the steam, and by substituting for an incombusti- 
ble gas, which would require to be absorbed, a combustible gas, 
‘' carbonic oxide, which would possess the same value for illu- 
| mination as hydrogen. It is evident that a manufacture in 
which the maker has the greatest interest to increase the pro- 
duction of the dangerous element, would not afford any secu- 
| rity to the consumer, and should awaken the liveliest solicitude 
of the public authorities.” 
|| M. Margueritte, after showing that it would be quite im- 
|| practicable to conduct an efficient system of purification of 


| water gas on a large scale, proceeds to dispose of the question 








of the relative inflammabilities of water gas, and of coal gas, 
‘'and shows that in consequence of the greater liability to escape, 
‘there would be much greater danger of explosions in the 
|former than in the heavier gas made from coal. In alluding 
‘to the economical part of the question, M. Margueritte re- 
|marks:—‘‘ It is evident to every disinterested person who 
| professes correct notions of practical industry, that the platinum 
gas, under the conditions in which it is now made, would cost 
|much more than coal gas; that it would require a larger de- 
| velopment of apparatus; finally, that the losses in a system of 
pipes like that of Paris, consisting of from 500,000 to 600,000 





meters, without reckoning the branches, would be enormous, 
1 and would probably render the distribution absolutely impos- 
| sible.”’ 

| It is dolorous to see enterprises that have engaged the 
!| hopes and aspirations of thousands, as the commencement of 
‘| a new and important era in the supply of light and heat, thas 
{| dashed to the ground as utterly worthless by the test of ex- 
perience. Were we inclined, under these circumstances, to 
|| exult, we might triumph at the complete fulfilment of our pre- 
|| dictions of the fate of water gas projects. The woeful visages 
\| of the sufferers, however, forbid exultation ; their severe losses 
| will be a sufficient lesson for the time, without adding to their 
}\ grief by alluding to their folly. It is enough that water gas 
dlis extinct. M. Margueritte has written its appropriate ‘In 
{ Memoriam,” . 











ON THE EXTINCTION OF FIRES IN THE 

METROPOLIS. | 
A paper has recently been read before the Society of Arts, by | 
Mr. Braidwood, as to the best means of preventing fires ; and 
Mr. Hyde Clark has also re-issued, in the form of a pamphlet, | 
an article he had inserted in a past number of the Land and 
Building News, under the title of ‘‘ Metropolitan Fire Assur-| 
ance and Fire Police.” These publications have directed at- | 
tention to a subject of great public importance, which in Lon- | 
don has been hitherto treated with indifference ; and in that re. | 
spect they must be considered to have been productive of good. 
But in Mr. Clark’s pamphlet there are some attacks upon the 
London water companies—and, we fear, even indirectly some re- 
flections upon the insurance companies—which are based upon 
so mistaken an estimate of the duties and obligations of those 





bodies (even if the facts upon which they are founded be true | 
—a condition we are by no means disposed to admit), that we | 
conceive it to be our duty to state the real conditions of this | 
branch of the municipal administration of our metropolis, in | 
order that the proper remedy may be found for a state of | 
affairs admitted by all to be defective. 

In fact, no fire police, properly speaking, can be said to ex-! 
ist; and one consequence of the carelessness of our rulers 
upon this subject has been to leave the duty of protecting our 
houses practically, as a heavy charge, upon the more prudent 
members of society, even if it may not be said to be a means 
of extortion from the water and insurance companies. [If it 
be the duty of society in general to exonerate individuals from | 
providing the water and the labour necessary to combat the | 
ravages of fire, it must clearly be the duty of the same society |; 
to pay for them; and Mr. Clark’s sneering observations with | 
respect to the gratuitous supply by the water companies ought 
to be applied rather to the municipal or parochial authorities, 
than to the parties against whom they are now directed. Why 
should the water companies supply water gratuitously for the 
suppression of fire? Public opinion has forced them to under- 
take, of late years, some very expensive works for the improve- 
ment of the quality of the water distributed, and thus to in- 
crease in a very serious proportion the cost at which that fluid 
can be delivered. Surely the public is not entitled to ask for 
more than this; and there can in strict justice be no more 
reason for compelling water companies to supply the quantity 
necessary for the extinction of fires gratuitously, than there 
can be for compelling bakers to supply bread for nothing in| 
times of famine. The cry against the water companies, thus | 
sought to be raised, proceeds, after all, from a modification of| 
the principle in fashion amongst the modern Socialists of the 
Chadwick and Dickens’ school, that companies are “ fair | 
game,” and that there is no moral wrong in robbing them,—) 
just as if the aggregate capital of a company were not com- | 
posed of the capitals of private individuals, and there were not |) 
as much injustice in robbing a body of men as in robbing any | 
one of the persons composing it. Whatever blame may be! 
attached to the insufficient supply of water observable in cases | 
of fire, ought to be borne by the municipal authorities, who | 
have neglected to pay for providing it. Instead of finding) 
fault with the water companies for an occasional deficiency, the | 
public ought to be grateful for what has been hitherto done, | 
with a liberality and a disinterestedness which we contend is, 
of the noblest description. 

The same injustice which pervades this accusation appears | 
to have influenced our rulers in the matter of the fire brigade, || 
and the effect of their inattention to the creation of an efficient, 
police for this purpose has been to throw the expense of this) 
service upon the insurance companies, who are compelled to) 
provide engines, and experienced men to attend them, out of | 
the funds raised from the people who are prudent enough to! 
insure their own property. The fire brigade, thus paid for by in- 
surers, attends at all fires, and, to its honour, labours as earnestly || 
to extinguish those which occur amongst the uninsured 
houses as it does to extinguish those in which its employers 
have a direct interest. But we contend that this is grossly un- 
just, and that the inhabitants of London have no more right to 
shift from their own shoulders the expense of this particular 
branch of police duties, than they have to cast the expense of 
the military defence upon any section of the community—or 
than they have to expect a gratuitous supply of water in case 
of fire. Decidedly and distinctly, the fire brigade ought to be 
at the charge of the manicipality; and in almost every other 
city than London it is so. 

It may fairly be questioned whether the fire brigade would 
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| gain in efficiency by any change from the present want of 
‘system in these matters. Admirably as the service of the 
sapeurs pompiers of Paris, and of most of the French or Bel- 
'gian towns, is organised, it may be stated, without fear of con- 
'tradiction, that in cases of danger or emergency our London 
‘brigade acts with a promptitude and decision never to be met 
with abroad ; and sure we are that they never fail to attend 
| when required. There is a vulgar joke, too true we fear, that 
'|a policeman is never to be found when wanted; but this re- 
| proach has not been addressed to the firemen; and there is 
certainly a probability that, if the fire brigade were removed 
from the superintendence of the companies who have a direct 
interest in the efficient performance of their duties, the same 
listless apathy might come over this energetic corps, which is 
{so apparent with the police. It is a permanent reproach to 
|| our public authorities, that our attempts at organising govern- 
{'mental or municipal services are always defeated by the in- 
‘competence or the jobbery of those in power; and the re- 
sults of the Public Health Act are certainly not such as to in- 
duce us to desire that our municipal authorities should have an 
extended sphere of influence. But, if the efficiency of the fire 
‘police might thus suffer from a change in the parties to whom 
its members are responsible, it by no means follows that the 
|public should be exempted from contributing to its support; 
and we contend that it is the duty of those who pretend to 
legislate for us to devise some means by which the burthen 
now cast upon the provident members of the community alone, 
‘should be borne by all alike. A small contribution from the 
| various local boards to the fire brigade fund, and an arrange- 
‘ment by which all uninsured property should pay double or 
\triple fines in case of fire, and of assistance by the brigade, 
would do much to remedy the injustice of our present “ no- 
|,system”’ in this matter. Our municipal authorities, indeed, 
'|and our Government behave towards insurance, gas, and water 
|| companies in amanner so unaccountable—they cast upon them 
|| charges so numerous, and levy such unfair rates and taxes upon 
|| them—that unless some more satisfactory principles of equity 
|| be not soon allowed to influence the conduct of those authori- 
ties, they will find that they are fast “killing the goose with 
| the golden eggs.” Unfortunately, it has never been the fashion 
'|to tell the truth to despots ; so, as municipalities are becoming 
'|ruling powers, they are to be flattered, and their short comings 
|excused by the abuse of those whom the demagogues delight 
\|to attack. Thus, we find that little is said about the gross in- 
} justice the London public has so long tolerated in the matter 
|| of its fire police, by neither paying for the fire brigade, nor for 
||the water supplied for the extinction of fires; whilst exagge- 
||rated and false accusations are made against the companies 
who have gratuitously remedied these defects in our municipal 
| organisations. 

It is not our purpose here to refute the accusations Mr. 
Clark has brought against ‘‘the water monopolists.” If he, 
|Or any one else, would take the trouble really to examine the 
| Subject, he would find that there is not the slightest truth in 
them ; and we only call attention to them because they illus- 
‘trate the unfair manner in which the adversaries of private in- 
dustry distort everything to their purpose of raising a preju- 
| dice against enterprises conducted upon those principles. ‘The 
defects of our fire police—to those, at least, who know any- 
thing about the London water supply—can have evidently no- 
\thing to do with the cistern system—so that to indulge in a 
| parenthetical abuse of the latter, whilst discussing the former, 
can only proceed from ignorance of the subject, or from a 
\foregone conclusion to make the water companies responsible 
jfor accidents entirely beyond their control. So far as the 
supply of water is concerned, the proper course would be, be- 
\fore accusing the companies, firstly, to ascertain whether their 
does really exist a deficient supply; then, who ought to pay 
for such supply as may be found requisite ; and, lastly, how is 
it to be made available? We deny that the deficiency exists, 
unless upon extraordinary occassions. 

One evil—and it is a very serious one—of the indulgence in 
such groundless accusations against companies who have under- 
taken the execution of a public duty, consists in the diversion 
of attention from the real bearings of the question involved. 
These are—how are we to prevent the numerous fires which 
occur in our metropolis, rather than how are we to extinguish 
them when they do occur? and, although the measures neces- 
sary to ensure the former result would, in many cases, involve an 
interference with private habits which would never be tolerated 
here, still there are many others it would be desirable to adopt. 
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In the first place, much of the evil complained of must be attri-.' 
buted to the combustible nature of the building materials em-, 
ployed; and this again is, to some extent, attributable to the), 
tenure of land, and the domestic manners of Englishmen. From}! 
a numerous series of causes, freehold land cannot be obtained in 
London, or at least it is only so obtainable exceptionally. Every 
Englishman desires also to have a house to himself and family, 
to use a common phrase; so that it is doubly necessary that! 
the houses of our metropolis should be built in the most eco- || 
nomical manner possible, in order to keep down the rent, and) 
to allow the speculator who builds upon another person’s land 
to recover his capital within the term of his lease. Fire-proof 
buildings cost in themselves at least about 10 per cent.more than | 
ordinary buildings ; and, so long as our social system prevents | 
the easy acquisition of freehold property, we are convinced 
that it will be in vain to expect any alteration in the style of | 
building, or, in other words, that speculative builders should 
incur the greater outlay requisite to prevent the frequent oc- | 
currence of fires. But it would be easy for our municipal 
authorities to prescribe and enforce efficient regulations in the 
building of houses, which should prevent the communication of | 
fire from one to another; nay, all our building acts are prin- 
cipally designed to effect this object; and it is the duty of 
municipalities to carry out the spirit of all such regulations as |; 
shall attain that end. In the second place, it appears that | 
much of the evil arises from the carelessness of the tenants |, 
themselves, and that a large proportion of fires which occur in 
London are occasioned by the manner of drying clothes, and 
by reading in bed, or by other ridiculous private habits. 
Against this source of danger no legislative enactments czn 
avail, and the only remedy is to be found in the establishment 
cf special buildings in which clothes could be washed and 
dried, and in the diffusion of more correct opinions upon sub- 
jects connected with the philosophy of every-day life. To 
what extent society may be called on to interfere in either of || 
these cases, we are not now prepared to discuss; but it must \| 
be evident that neither the insurance nor the water com- 
panies can do much to remove, or modify, the habits which |! 
at present lead to such deplorable results. It may be, that if), 
inquests were held after every fire, and the tenant in posses- |! 
sion were liable to a heavy fine if it could be proved that he): 
had not exercised due caution to prevent such accident, their | 
number might be diminished; but, as it is impossible to), 
reach every description of carelessness, or even at times to say \ 
when carelessness becomes of a culpable nature, it is to be|| 
feared that the remedial measure above proposed would have i} 
but a very small effect. It would, however, act as a check}! 
upon the third cause of the fires which occur in London, viz.,.) 
those which arise from incendiarism, voluntary or involuntary, |} 
by insuring an inquiry into the circumstances attending every | 
fire which might occur. After all, the experience of Paris|| 
demonstrates that the most essential precaution against fire 
consists in the erection of fire-proof buildings. It is therefore 
the duty of our Legislature to devise measures which shall 
facilitate the means of so doing—to remedy, in fact, the ten- 
dency of London landed proprietors to let the ground on 
building leases, and of speculators to invest their money under 
conditions which will not allow them to erect houses of a more 
expensive though superior character. Any direct intervention 
would be fatal to the true interests of society; all that we 
believe to be necessary is, to render the transfer of land as | 
easy and as inexpensive as the transfer of other property, and | 
to insure an inquiry into the causes of every fire which may 
happen. The questions of the payment of the fire brigade, 
and the supply of water, are but secondary to those just} 
mentioned. 

Mr. Hyde Clark, we are sorry to perceive, is sufficiently 
logical in his Socialist opinions to suggest by inference that 
the Metropolitan Board of Works should take upon itself prac- 
tically the duties of public insurers ; and, like all projectors of 
this school, he indulges in vague assertions of universal benefit 
to be conferred by such a scheme. Why the board, which is 
said to be so powerless to execute its proper and avowed func- 
tions, should be converted into a Metropolitan Mutual Insurance 
Company, it would be hard to say; and why the Government 
should be disposed to farm the duty on fire assurances to them, 
so as to allow it to be reduced eventually to Is. per cent., 
must equally be a mystery. The subsequent passage also, in |, 
which it is stated that the relief of ‘‘ the weight of the tax, 
and the cost of the fire brigade,” &c., would enable the com- 
panies—whose existence would hardly be compatible with the 
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' suggested operation—to diminish their premiums for a simple 
‘risk from 4s. 6d. to 1s. 9d., is one of those easy slipshod 
assertions we particularly object to, because they tend to raise 
expectations which can never be realised. Whatever may be 
Mr. Clarke’s precise meaning in the suggestions contained in 
the latter end of his pamphlet (for we confess we cannot under- 
&tand them), we warn the public that its burthens can never be 
diminished by a mere change in the mode of collection, and 
that the system of farming a tax is a very immoral and unfair 
one. If it be proper to raise a revenue, by a tax upon prudence, 
the State ought to enjoy it to the fullest extent; and if there 
be so great a probability that the metropolis will increase, so 
as to allow the tax to be diminished eventually in the manner 
assumed by Mr. Clarke, it is not likely that the Treasury would 
" accept an arrangement of the description proposed. The whole 
" question requires serious consideration, and Messrs. Braidwood 
and Clark have done good by calling attention to it. Un- 
fortunately, the discussion has been made the vehicle for 
accusations which are not founded, and for the promulgation 
of politico-economical principles of a dangerous character. For 
the future we hope this will be avoided, and that the acknow- 
ledged defects of our present system may be alone referred to 
in order to discover their true remedy. Something ought at 
| once to be done to put a stop to the injustice which is now 
inflicted on particular classes of society. 


Circular to Gas Compantes. 


Tux circulars calling upon all incorporated gas companies to 
make the returns ordered by the House of Commons on the 
8th ult., upon Mr. Brotherton’s motion, have been issued 
| during the past week; and several communications have 
' been addressed to us in reference thereto, with the view of 

eliciting our opinion with respect to questions which no 
obligations, either legal or constitutional, compel those par- 
ties to answer. The ostensible object of the return is to 
| obtain official information for the guidance of the committee 








| on unopposed bills, in fixing the maximum price of gas, and the 
minimum illuminating power in all future unopposed gas bills, | 
| with the view of protecting the public—who are so careless | 


bout protecting themselves when they have the opportunity 
f © so—in the event of the conditions of any bill being 

unsatisfactory. This committee consists of two 
members, and one ‘nominated by the Speaker 








| from amongst those connected with the district within which 
| the bill is to operate ; and several instances have recently 
| oceurred where this body has set itself up in opposition to 


and upset arrangement 8 






the recognised local authorities 
ly come to out of doors, on the ground that 
means of information constituted them better judges 
i hat was required for the protection of the public 


d by the public authorities. 





those possess¢ 


have seen them attempting to impose one 
ideration as to the quality of 
th 


irrespective of any con ; 
he 
the good sense of 


obtained in various Gistricts; and 
; 
I 





( try hav rrowly escaped, through 

the promoters of a bill now in Parliament, from a profitless 
la <pensiv« itest forced upon them by the intermeddling 
| of committee. It is therefore of primary importance that 

a ‘ormation placed at the command of this body should be 

clear, preci | beyond all possibility of contradiction. We 
| have seen, in the instance of the returns respecting gas-works 
| obtained by the late Mr. Hume, what a predisposition there is 

0 part of the public to dogmatize upon such documents, 
land b plying to them the rule of three, to draw conclu- 
| sions which the facts in no respect warrant. Thus, it will be 


in the recollection of many who have followed the different 
phases of the gas agitation, during the last eight years, how 
often it has been asserted, that the cost of gas depended solely 
on the price of coals, irrespective of the quantity of gas pro- 
duced or the value of the residual products. So any returns 
made to Mr. Brotherton’s motion, withrespect to illuminating 
power, will in all probability be treated as if made under uni- 
form conditions; whereas it is notorious that there are no uni- 
'versally adopted principles upon which even the most con- 
scientious authorities on such matters act. Thus, while Dr. 
Letheby’s experiments in the City of London are conducted in 
a chamber painted black, those of Mr. Warington, on the 
southern side of the Thames, are (in compliance, we believe, 
\with a suggestion of Mr. Croll) carried on in an apartment 
! —_ 











wd of illuminating power on all gas com- | 


inhabitants of | 





covered with a neutral tinted paper, the reflected light from 
which will materially augment the nominal value of the gas, 

Then, again, many persons adopt Mr. Lewis Thompson’s in. 
genious system of cutting off some of the reflected light by 
cones, whilst others repudiate it as an unnecessary precaution | 
and too rigorous a test. Bearing all these circumstances in| 
mind, we are certainly justified in asserting, that different ex. | 
perimenters will vary in their reports of the value of the same | 
gas to the extent of 25 per cent., according to the manner in |; 
which their experiments are performed, while the whole shall 

rigorously comply with the conditions under which the return’ 
requires they shall be made. But this is not the only source! 
of error. Some may test the gas at the works; others at qa | 
distance from them, after it has traversed a long line of pipes, 
and deposited some of its luminiferous matter; some in a! 
warm room, others in a cold one, thereby affecting the bulk | 
of the gas; indeed there are an almost infinity of precautions | 
to be taken in order to arrive at correct results, the neglect | 
of any of which completely destroys the value of the experi- 

ment; and we cannot believe that any information obtained on 
this point in compliance with the return will be worth the’ 
paper consumed in its distribution. 

To us it appears the committee have taken a wrong course, 
and if the information sought for is necessary to enable. 
them to do justice between the various interests, they ought | 
to have appointed a commission composed of a chemist 
practically acquainted with the subject, and an experienced and 
disinterested gas engineer, to examine the question and report 
the result, rather than trust to the hetrogeneous returns of the 
companies themselves, upon which, most assuredly, no reliance 
can be placed. | 

Seeing the disadvantage under which any company neglect- | 
ing to comply with an order of the House of Commons 
would lie, in the event of its appearing at a future time, either 
as promoting or opposing a bill in Parliament, it would not, in 
our opinion, be politic to refuse making the required returns; 
but due care should be taken to prevent their facts being per-| 
verted, as was the case with regard to the Hume returns. And 
if a company has no photometrical apparatus, or no trustworthy 
experiments of its own officers upon the illuminating power of 





| its gas, it would not be justified in making any return under | 


that head, but might assign that reason for excluding it. | 

The enormous imposts to which railway, canal, gas and water 
companies are subjected, in the shape of poor and other local 
taxes, are becoming so onerous as to render it probable that 
an attempt may soon be made to revise the act under which 
they are levied, with the view of affording some relief toa. 
large interest which has come into existence since the passing | 
of the Parochial Assessment Act. Many ingenious theories 
have been suggested for mitigating the severities of that act 
upon a Jarge class, whose income is dependent on trades carried 


on by means of large capitals invested in undertakings created | 


| to supply the wants of progressive social advancement ; but, | 


so long as the statute-book enacts that all property shall con- 


| tribute to the public burthens in proportion to the rent a tenant 


will give, less a reasonable deduction for repairs and renewal, 


| so long will any alleviation on the system upon which these | 


| imposts are levied be hopeless. 








We are aware that a contrary 
opinion is held by many who have studied the question, and 
who see, in the somewhat contradictory decisions of the supe- | 
rior courts, the possibility of obtaining insignificant concessions || 
at the expense of costly appeals or learned arguments. Such} 
victories are, however, dearly purchased at all times; and we| 
prefer the more dignified course of attacking the source of the | 
grievance, | 

The original Parochial Assestment Act dates from the time 
of Elizabeth. At that epoch manufactures, in the present || 
sense of the word, were unknown. Agriculture, and trade in}| 
the products of the soil, formed the chief occupation of the 
people ; and the legislators of that day, when they enacted that 
the land should support those who were no longer able to sup- || 
port themselves, fairly distributed the burthen of maintaining 
them. Since that age, however, a complete revolution has 
taken place in our social system. Civilization has brought with 
it wants, to supply which vast establishments have been created, 
and which, though they cover an infinitesimally small propor- 
tion of the land, and are the source of insignificant burthens 
upon the community, in comparison with their importance, 
are, nevertheless, subjected to a feudal regime, instituted under 
totally different circumstances. In the time of Elizabeth, 
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apportioning the expenses of maintaining the poor, amongst 
the various descriptions of real property then known, as the 
rent bore an almost uniform ratio to the quantity of labour em- 
ployed. In the present day, however, and with the different 
descriptions of real property which have since been called into 
existence, rent is in no respect a criterion of the quantity of 
labour employed; and it has, consequently, ceased to be a cor- 
‘| rect standard for determining the degree in which the different 
‘| descriptions of real property should contribute to the mainte- 
] nance of the poor. The solution of such a complicated ques- 
| tion is beset with difficulties, and we do not pretend to be able 
| to suggest any plan by which it may be satisfactorily and equi- 
| tably solved. We, however, throw out these hints for the con- 
'| sideration of those whose interests are involved, in the hope 
'| that public attention will be drawn to the source of the in- 
justice, rather than expend itself on fruitless attempts to miti- 
'| gate the evil. 
|| An important question, affecting the interests of gas compa- 
nies, has been raised by a market gardener, who has filed a 
bill in Chancery against the Imperial Gas Company, praying 
that they may be restrained by injunction from damaging his 
‘crops in carrying on their operations at their Fulham station. 
| The affidavits filed in support of the bill are of the most extra- 
‘ordinary character, one of them alleging that the bark of some 
of the trees is ‘‘ charred,” although a public road passes 
between the retort-house and the garden! The case will be 
i argued in a few days, and in the meantime it would be prema- 
| ture in us to discuss the bearings of the questions raised upon 
the interests of gas companies generally. 
The Court of Queen’s Bench is to be appealed to, to decide 
|what is meant by the expression, ‘“‘ new main of pipes,” in 
‘the 109th section of Sir Benjamin Hall’s Metropolis Local 
Management Act of last session. The case of the Board of 
| Works of St. Olave’s District v. the Surrey Consumers’ Gas 
Company, was again brought before the Magistrate at the 
‘Southwark Police-court on the 6th inst., and the summons 
‘again dismissed, on the ground that it was an attempt to try 
a question in another shape, upon which the Magistrate had 
given his judgment on the 22nd ult. If the interpretation 
contended for by the parcchial authorities is confirmed by the 
‘superior court, the former have it in their power to dictate 
their own terms to every metropolitan gas company. We 
pointed this out to them while the bill was in progress 
through Parliament, and were surprised to see no steps taken 
either to amend the clauses, or to give a power of appeal to 
the Metropolitan Board against their factious abuse. 





Contntunteateds Articles. 

ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE GEOLOGICAL CONSTI- 
| TUTION OF THE SOIL IN THE PRODUCTION OF 

CRETINISM. ° 

|The traveller who passes through some of the most romantic 
| and picturesque parts of Switzerland and of the Savoy cannot fail, 
at times, to be startled at the appearance of the inhabitants of 
| scenes which are to him so full of interest. The contrast which is 
presented between their awful state of physical and mental degrada- 
tion and the beauty of external nature—between the deformity of 
man and the wild magnificence of the mountains amongst which he 
lives—is indeed of the most painful—we had almost said revolting 
—description. Almost all the inhabitants of particular districts in 
those countries are disfigured by immense swellings of the glands 
of the throat; as a race, they are remarkable for their dwarfish 
stature, and are characterised by malformations, by an excessive 
proportion of deaf and dumb children, and, finally, by the frequent 
occurrence of cases of idiotcy, imbecility, and of a peculiar form of 
| degenerescence known locally under the name of erétinisme, to 
| which the attention of medical men has been particularly directed 
|during the present century, in consequence of the researches and 
|, experiments of such ardent philanthropists and true philosophers 
| as Foderé, Coindet, Grange, Chatain, Guggenbiihl, Morel, the 
| worthy Archbishop of Chambery, the Bishop of Nancy, and several 
\ of the eminent prefects of the departments of France. © The physical 
{| 
| 


degradation of our race which is usually accompanied b y these 
fearful symptoms is most distinctly marked in the canton of the Bas 
Valais, in the dioceses of Chambery and Maurienne, at Aosta, in 
the department of the Bas Alpes; but it is far indeed from being 
confined to those regions, and both the glandular affections known 
under the name of “ goitre” and the imbecility known under that 
of “ crétinisme” are to be observed in parts of Lorraine, Normand y; 
Austria, Hungary, Spain, and even in Derbyshire; whilst it is to 
be suspected that the painfully repulsive forms of mortality, to be 
met with in all large capitals, are to be attributed to some modifica- 
tion of the diseased state of organisation which acts with such 
fearful power in the mountainous districts of Switzerland and the 














Savoy. At the present day, when society is exerting itsclf so 
strenuously to improve the physical condition of the poor, it must 
afford a subject of interest to trace the history of some of the at- 
tempts to relieve any chronic form of suffering and misery ; aud uo 
apology can be needed for the attempt to lay before our readers a 
statement of the opinions or proceedings of the men who have under- || 
taken to combat the fell diseases we have mentioned. But,in add: tion || 
to this motive, we have been induced to dwell more particularly |! 
upon the considerations suggested by reading the correspondence || 
between Mgr. Billiet, the Archbishop of Chambery, and Dr. Mv rel, || 
because they are of a nature we, as a nation, seem at present to|} 
treat with neglect. In the numerous sanitary reports which i:sue || 
from our local or our general boards of health, no reference is made } 
to the influence of the geological constitution of the soil upon ‘he }, 
ublic health; and it is remarkable that our medical authori ies || 
hos also paid but little attention to the subject. The cxample| 
of our neighbours may, perhaps, induce us to commence a sim..ar || 
course of investigation to that which has led them, at any rate, to 
sounder opinions with respect to a form of disease of which we are 
rarely spectators. We may not have precisely similar motives ‘or 
the study, but philosophically there must be the same reason ‘or 
our commencing it as there was to induce the physiologists of the || 

Continent to examine the mutual relations between the geology 
and the sanitary condition of a district. 

So far back as 1847, Mgr. Billiet published a pamphlet eutitled 

“ Observations sur le recensement des personnes atteintes de goitre 
et de crétinisme dans les diocéses de Chambery et de Maurienne,” | 
and since then he has devoted unceasing attention to a subject of 
such vital importance to the physical and moral state of his ilock. 
In 1851 Dr. Morel published a memoir upon the causes of the yortre 











and erétinisme, which were endemic at Roziéres aux Salins, in the 
department of the Meurthe; and in it he expressed certain opinions 
with respect to the metiods of dealing with those maladies ofa 
nature to induce Mgr. Billiet to enter into a discussion with him. 

The small brochure we are about to notice contains the subsiance 
of this correspondence, and it is as honourable to the heads as it 
is to the hearts of the men who carried it on. 

In Dr. Morel’s memoir, in fact, attention was particularly 
called to the prophylactic and curative methods of treatment which 
had been adopted, with variable success, to combat the cruel mala- 
dies characteristic of the district Roziéres aux Salins. Mgr. billiet 
thought that the influence of the geological ti the |! 
soil had not been studied by Dr. Morel to the extent it: ted, 
and the archbishop commenced at once a correspondence with him, | 
“ because,” as he observed, “ in the ‘ Mémoires ie la Jtoyal) 
Académique de Savoie,’ he had expressed opinions upon the subject 
which few people approved, but which he could ndon.” 
The archbishop continued his introductory letter thus: [ think | 
that govtre aud erétinisme have both secondary or a ry, and 
primary or direct, causes. I consider that among: secondary 
causes must be included the sanitary conditions, vx iration 
of the soil, the want of isolation or of currents of air, ss of |} 
humidity, the bad construction and the filthy state of 1s, 
&e. All these circumstances may have an influene i the two}! 
affections, and favour their development; but they d tute 
the first cause, because they are often to be met wi n countries 
where goitre and crétinisme are unknown. | t 8 
cause of these maladics is to be sought for, not in th: 
figuration of the soil, but in its mineralogical constitution; uot in 
the meteorological conditions, but in the nature of the ground. 
They are only endemic, because the populations afflicted by them 
have fixed their habitations in the country which produces them. 
The districts where these diseases occur now have always Leen, avd 
will always be, subject to them, unless some infallible pu e| 
means can be discovered. Remove this diseased population into a 
healthy country—after one or two generations the diseases lis- 
appear; the population which succeeds it in its habitations will, r 
a short time, be affected, because the true source of ihe evil is not)| 
either in the hygienic conditions or in the constitutions of in- 
habitants; it ts under the surface of the soil, and not above vi ; for,” 
he coutinues, “ the soil exercises its influence upon a population by || 
the properties it communicates to the waters, and perha, so to 
the fruits which it produces;” and he then suggests that, al-) 
though he cannot say whether it be on account of ihe presence of }; 
magnesia, as Dr. Grange suggests, or the absence of iodine, avcord- | 
ing to Dr. Chatin’s theory, nevertheless, his observations Lad con- || 
vinced him that the gottre and crétinisme occurred in the Savoy |! 
exclusively in the clayey and gypseous districts of the liassic and || 


saliferous series, or occasionally upon the mollasse, or the ancient || 
deposits of the Rhone. Mgr. Billiet observes that it is true tliat, || 
although Montmartre is situated upon the gypseous deposits of the |} 
Paris basin, there is no endemic guitre there to be traced; but he}; 
adds that this deposit is not connected with the /ias (he should 
have said, with the new red sandstone, like the gypsum which 
occurs in the Meurthe and in the valleys of Savoy); and he might 
have added also, that the tertiary gypsum of Paris differs from 
that of the secondary series, in the fact of its being associated 
characteristically with limestones rather than with clays. If 
the supposition that these diseases depended fatally upon the 
constitution of the soil were correct, Mgr. Billiet was evidently 
entitled to draw the conclusion that prophylactic measures would 
be but of little avail, and that the surest remedy was to abandon 
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the district, in order to seek healthier homes elsewhere, or at least 
to secure a water supply from an uninfected source, let it cost what 
it might. Dr. Morel, in his first letter in reply, substantially ad- 
mitted that the archbishop’s opinion appeared to be confirmed by 
scientific investigation, as well as by popular opinion ; and that the 
true cause of cretimism was to be sought for in the mineralogical 
constitution of the soil; so that the inhabitants of certain districts 


|| were exposed to a predisposition, which almost infallibly led to the 
|| exhibition of the disease, if the other, or the secondary, causes were 
|| presented. But Dr. Morel was far from taking what may be called 


so desperate a view of the case as Mgr. Billiet; and, although he 
thus admitted the existence of an essential, inevitable cause, de- 


|| pendant upon the soil, he contended that there were other remedies 


| besides the abandonment of the districts thus afflicted, and he pro- 
| ceeded to relate his own experience in the treatment of the disease. 
In the villages of Roziéres aux Salins, Vic, Dieuze, &c., in the 




















































|| Meurthe, where goitre and erétinisme prevailed to so fearful an extent 
||as to induce the French Government to interfere directly with the 
|| proceedings of the municipal authorities, Dr. Morel states that he 
| found the houses inhabited by the poorer classes were constructed 
|| without any reference to the conditions which ought to be observed 
||in dwellings. They are usually built in such a manner as to 

‘render it impossible for air or light to be supplied to the various 
,|apartments; they are situated upon undrained clay foundations; 
| filth of every description is allowed to accumulate around them; 
\|and too frequently they are erected upon the banks of rivers, or 
{| canals without current, and in which the waters stagnate; the 
‘| lower stories, moreover, being placed below the level of the streams. 
|| In all houses built under these conditions, Dr. Morel said that he 
1 has found the inhabitants to be characterised by a lymphatic 





|, scrofulous tendency; and it is amongst those who are condemned 
1 thus to pass a considerable portion of their existence, that he has 
|; found the most numerous cases of goitre, imbecillity, deaf and 
|| dumbness, and er¢tinisme. Damp, absence of light and of air, in 
|| fact, he considered to be amongst the essential secondary causes for 
|| the development of the morbific influence primarily derived from 
i the constitution of the soil; and to them also he added, the insuf- 
|| ficient nourishment the unfortunate people alluded to habitually 
i took ; indeed, Dr. Morel considered that the fearful infantine mor- 
|| tality which prevailed in the districts he examined was mainly to 
| be attributed to the defective ventilation, and to the bad quality 
‘of this nourishment. He cited instances, amongst others that of 
ithe lunatic asylum at Maréville, where the adoption of measures 
'to secure a proper ventilation had caused endemic goitre to dis- 
\|appear; and he expressed a strong conviction that it would be 
| possible to combat the formation of the diseased disposition by 
securing the healthy, spacious, and airy construction of dwellings ; 
by attention to the quality of the food and water; and bya careful 
/moral and educational treatment of the children who were heredi- 
|tarily or locally exposed to its influence. In many localities 
‘formerly afflicted by these sad diseases, although the waters ha- 
'bitually used remained the same, and little alteration had been 
made in the style of house construction, the increased comfort of 
the inhabitants, and the improved nature of their food, had caused 
| both gottre and erétinisme to diminish ; and when the earliest symp- 
| toms were combated by the use of iodine, it was very rare that 
| they attained any serious development. In one of the Faubourgs 
of Strasbourg, the Robertsau, endemic crétinisme prevailed to a 
recent period; but in consequence of the drainage and improve- 
ment of the neighbourhood, carried into effect under the directions 
‘'of Dr. Frangois, it has entirely disappeared; and in some of the 
| other villages upon the banks of the Rhine the same improvement 
has fellowed the same course of action. Even in Switzerland, Dr. 
Morel states that the disease, erétinisme, did not now present such 
revolting types as formerly ; and wherever else he had observed 
\its symptoms, he had noticed a similar improvement in the physical 
'| state of the populations. 
But, although Dr. Morel believed that these infections had 
diminished in intensity, he was far from asserting that they had 
‘lost their endemic character; and he admitted that in particular 
| districts a greater number of cases of erétinisme, idiotcy, imbecility, 
‘and imperfect physical development were to be met with than in 
others. In every country in the world, he says, go/tie is to be 
found; and, indeed, there are certain common accidents, as well as 
certain occupations, which develope the affections of the thyroidal 
|| gland, irrespective of local causes. Idiotcy and imbecility also, he 
states, require to be distinguished in their prognostics and treat- 
ment from crétinisme ; but however that be, the law appears to 
hold that the class of degenerescence, characterised in its worst 
| state by that modification, is to be most clearly traced in particular 
'localities; in other words, Dr. Morel admits that when exposed to 
'the influence of certain secondary causes able to produce a deter- 
|mined pathological state, human beings will be affected by them 
‘in a greater or less degree, in proportion to their exposure to the 
influence of internal and external essential and primary causes— 
4 the internal and primary causes being those connected with the 
hereditary constitution of the individual—the external primary 
causes being those connected with the constitution of the soil, inso- 
‘much as it affects the air by its miasmz, the water, or the food it 
| produces. Unfortunately, Dr. Morel’s list of predisposing causes 
‘ to the class of maladies under consideration does not stop with the 
above-named; and he dwells forcibly upon the drunkenness and 











immorality, alas! too often found amongst those who are depressed 
by the physical influences they themselves cannot control; and, with 
Dr. Guggenbiihl, he seems disposed to extend the word erétinisme | 
so as to include every description of intellectual weakness, accom- | 
panied by a stunted and deformed growth, even though the charac. | 
teristic expression of the latter differed essentially from the original || 
type of crétinisme of the mountainous districts. 
n the examination of the mineralogical constitution of the soil, || 
to which Dr. Morel was naturally led in consequence of the opinions | 
he had thus propounded, he appears to have arrived at the same | 
conclusions as Mgr. Billiet, and to attribute to the ¢nfra liassic de- | 
posits very serious effects upon human health. There are, however, | 
such extraordinary exceptions to this rule—and both gottre and cr. | 
tinisme occur in localities we should, a priori, be induced to consider | 
exempt from them—that neither the argillaceous nor the selenitious || 
formations can alone be taken to represent the sources of the pre- | 
disposition. From some remarkable instances cited by Dr. Morel, 
it would, indeed, appear that the configuration of the country, in | 


| 


so far as it affects the ventilation and the power of the sun’s rays, | 


has a very potent influence upon the endemicity of both goétre and 
crétinisme ; and he is therefore led.to attribute to this cause the 
production of a source of intoxication precisely identical with that 
dependant upon the mineralogical constitution of the ground, aad 
which is to be combated by the same therapeutic and hygienic | 
measures. He holds that this morbific intoxication is submitted to 
the same laws which regulate the action of the deleterious mi- 
asmata characteristic of other localities; that it is more powerful at 
certain seasons of the year than at others; that it is more energetic | 
upon certain soils; that waters too highly charged with magnesian 
salts, or those deficient in iodine, are capable of predisposing to its 
influence ; and that defective states of the atmosphere are able to 
contribute greatly to the diffusion of the evil. But Dr. Morel very 
wisely observes, that however the origin of the diseases he consi- 
ders be explained, the treatment which has been found successful 
in combating their ravages is independent of such merely theoreti- 
cal considerations. Goitre and crétinisme have actually been di- 
minished by draining the localities where formerly they reigned, 
by improving the construction of the houses, and by enabling them 
to receive more air and light; by improving the quality of the 
waters, and by communicating to the food habitually consumed 
the properties and the tone necessary to enable the populations of 
those localities to resist the attacks of the miasmata; and, finally, 
by separating as far as possible from the rest of society the unfor- 
tunate beings who were so incurably affected by the diseases as to 
constitute, in fact, hopeless burdens upon society. 
Mgr. Billiet replied to the letter in which Dr. Morel thus ex- 
pressed himself, by a very interesting statement of the geological 
conditions of the dioceses under his care, and by some observations 
upon the statistical returns he had been able to obtain. In sub- 
stance, he added, that both he and the doctor were of the same 
opinion ; and the conclusion of the correspondence was as follows: 
“TI think with you, that the gottre and erétinisme have a common 
origin; that their principal cause is to be found in the geological 
constitution of the ground under the surface, and not above it;' 
that this cause may exercise its action by uniting itself to the 
water, to the air, and perhaps also to the food produced; that the 
unhealthy conditions of the houses, and the other defective hygienic 
conditions of the district are but secondary causes in the develop- 
ment of those diseases. It were much to be desired that commerce }; 
(private industry) should endeavour to ameliorate the unfavourable 
conditions within its influence. Nevertheless, in the attempts 
which might possibly be made, prophylactic science would always 
attach a greater importance to the means which already offer a fair 
prospect of dealing with the direct cause; such as intermarriage 
with a sound population, the improvement of the water supply, 
and the use of iodine, mixed with salt, either in the food or the 
liqnids consumed. Any one who urges forward society or govern- 
ment, in the adoption of the prophylactic measures justified by ex- 
perience will deserve praise, and both religion and humanity must | 
applaud such efforts; for the numerous class afflicted by these in- |) 
firmities is worthy of the deepest commiseration.” Would that) 
more of the princes of the church would follow Mgr. Billiet’s ex- } 
ample of dealing actively and energetically with the physical evils 
so closely connected with the moral degradation of the flocks com- |) 
mitted to their charge! _ | 
Before closing this notice, we would observe that, in “ Z’ Annuarre | 
des Eaux de la France, pour 1851,” M. Bouchardat inserted a note | 
upon the influence of the quality of the waters upon the production | 
of gottre and crétinisme, in which, after mentioning some notorious |) 
instances of the effects produced by certain springs in developing |, 
the seeds of those complaints, he proceeds to refute the assertion of | 
M. Grange, that the waters containing magnesian salts are those 
to which the endemic character of the gottve are to be attributed. || 
M. Bouchardat himself was inclined to consider the waters con- 
taining sulphate of lime to be the cause of the diseases alluded to; 
but he avowed that the whole question was still so involved in 
obscurity, that he felt that further researches were necessary before 
any correct opinion could be formed respecting it. In the “ Annales 
ad’ Hygiéne Publique,” 2nd series, tome 1, 1854, there is to be found 
also a notice, by Dr. Vingtrinier, upon the endemic goitre of the 
department of the Lower Seine, in which he expresses the opinion 








that the mineralogical constitution of the soil has a direct influence 
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in the development of this malady; but he has arrived at similar 
|| opinions to those of Dr. Morel with regard to the sucegss of both 
i the prophylactic and therapeutic resources of medical science. 
'| Change of air, improvements in the construction of dwellings (by 
\| isolating them, rendering the ventilation more effective, removing 
\\ them from the immediate neighbourhood of rivers, &c.), and proper 
j use of iodine, in Dr. Vingtrinier’s opinion, furnish powerful means 
‘of combating the tendency to, even if they cannot entirely eradi- 
|| eate, the seeds of the endemic. 
|| We would add, that in our own experience we have observed that 
| glandular affections are most common in the districts where the 
| waters are free from the bicarbonate of lime, and that the whole 
fauna of the districts so circumstanced present marked varieties 
from that of the regions in which the hard waters are to be met with ; 
‘for both in men and animals, the general constitutional tone is lower, 
‘and their physical development is manifestly inferior to that of the 
dwellers upon the limestone districts. In the slate regions of 
‘North Wales, we have recently been painfully impressed with the 
‘numerous cases of idiotcy, and the frighful ravages of scrofula; 
‘and in the granitic districts of Devonshire, the north-west of 
| France, and also of Spain, the same phenomena may be observed. 
| It is curious that in all the countries of western Europe the abo- 
‘riginal tribes have been driven by the more energetic invaders from 
|| the open districts of the secondary formations, into the fastnesses of 
||the mountains, amongst the primary strata; and that the diseases 
|| which prevail in those tribes are usually of the classes which mark 
lla degenerescence of the race. To what extent has the mineralogi- 
‘| eal constitution of the soil affected this result? The subject is 
| worthy of far more consideration than it has hitherto received, and 
'|-we urgently invite attention to it; for, not only are the diseases of 
\|the glandular organs admitted to be dependant to a considerable 
extent upon the mineralogical constitution of a district, but the 
|| prevalence of fevers, of infantine diseases, of stone, of gravel, and 
\|of numerous other “ills that flesh is heir to,” is known to depend 
|greatly, but alas! uncertainly, upon the influences exercised upon 
a beings by the geology of the country in which they live. 
|| We turn to the endless array of figures in the reports of the 
|| Registrar-General for information on the subject in vain; but 
\\surely that expensive machinery ought to throw some light upon 
|'the relative prevalence of disease in the most strongly defined 
| natural districts, rather than upon that corresponding with artifi- 
| cial political divisions. 








Correspondence. 


THE WATER-LEVEL OF GAS METERS. 

Srr,—In Mr. Malam’s meter, patented 1835, a reservoir was 
made to supply it with water when required. To quote his own 
words, “ The casing of this meter is also provided with a reservoir 
or fountain of water at the upper part, for the purpose of supplying 
the water to the proper level, in the event of the water therein 
becoming evaporated, or otherwise deficient. This fountain or 
\reservoir is charged by removing the plug when the ball-valve 
falls into its seat and closes the supply-pipe to the meter, when 
the water may be introduced to the fountain and the plug replaced, 
|which will act upon the lever of the ball-valve and open the 
‘supply-pipe. The lower end of this pipe must be nearly at the 
‘level of the water in the meter-case, and by any diminution of the 
| water the open end of the supply-pipe will become exposed to the 
| action of the gas, which will rise within it.and destroy the vacuum 
above the water in the fountain, and will effect a supply to the 
|meter.” Mr. Malam cannot claim this as his invention, as the 
| principle was in use many years before his time in connection with 
joil lamps. Besides, the action of the gas, while destroying “ the 
vacuum” in the reservoir, agitates the water in the meter suffi- 
ciently to put out the lights, should it happen when working at a 
|low pressure: this is fatal to its use. By extending the “supply- 
Pipe ” half an inch or more below the water level, and another 
large enough to counterbalance its capillary attraction, extended 
, through and opening above the water in the reservoir, the action 
is perfect. The reservoir may be made separate from the meter 
lat any distance, if connected with two pipes on the principle men- 
|, tioned. With this plan the wet meter may be used in warm 
‘climates, &c.; and as no other instrument is yet invented fit to 
compete with it, this invention cannot be over-estimated for such 
places. This improvement is due to Mr. Esson, engineer to the 
Cheltenham Gas Company. 

Cheltenham, June 6, 1856. 


W. E. Witrrams. 


THE CHEMICAL REFEREE OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 

Sr1z,—In the last number of the Journat or Gas Lieutrne, at 
page 302, you state, in relation to an opinion of Dr. Letheby, 
“we may perhaps be allowed to add, that this gentleman’s position, 
as an agent paid by the Great Central Gas Company, is such as to 
diminish the worth of his opinion in the matter.” 

With regard to such an opinion generally, I will only beg to 
remark, that if the employment of a professional chemist by a com- 
pany “ per se” diminishes the worth of his opinion, the conclusion 
will apply to nearly every chemist of eminence in London; but my 
object in writing is to inform you that, although the Great Central 
| Gas Company is, by their act of Parliament, bound to find money 








—— 





for the payment of a professional chemist to test the quality of 
their gas, and that Dr. Letheby has been elected to that office, yet 
that he is elected by the Corporation of the City of London, is 
solely responsible to them, and can be dismissed by them at any 
time—but only by them; and he is therefore perfectly independent 
of the Great Central or any other gas company. 

I feel sure, now that you are informed of this, that you will give 
my letter publicity, and thus prevent the chance of an unfair im- 
pression being raised against Dr. Letheby. A. 


Register of New Patents. 


2654.—Hiram Hyper, of Truro, Nova Scotia, gentleman, for *‘ Jmprove- 

ments in the manufacture of mineral oils.” Patent dated Nov. 24, 1855, 
The first part of this invention consists in the application of improved 
chemical methods in the separation and subsequent purification of oil 
obtained by decomposing fluid and semi-fluid petroleums, so as to obtain 
a definite and useful oil from any member of this class. For this purpose 
is taken Seneca oil, rock oil from coal or salt mines, Barbadoes and Ran- 
goon tar, or any fluid petroleum of the naphtha class of natural hydro- 
carbon, and so decompose the part, which distils at a high temperature, 
as to form an oleaginous body which does not exist ready formed in it. 
That portion which passes off below 600° is rejected as unsuited to the 
present purpose; but that collected at 600° to 850° Fahr. as a brown 
bituminous oil is retained. This brown body is the product to which the 
process now to be described is applied, and constitutes, in fact, the basis 
of the new manufacture. 

The distillate obtained between 600° and 850° Fahr. is crude, and would, 
if redistilled, give coloured bodies unlike those to be obtained. One hun- 
dred gallons of the deep brown distillate are to be placed in an agitator 
of lead, and subjected to a violent churning motion, with one hundred 
pounds of oil of vitriol (sulphuric acid 66° Beaumé), the temperature 
being as high as 90° Fahr., for two hours. Basic hydro-carbons combine 
with the strong acid, while some products are charred, and subside with 
the acid after about six hours. When the impurities have subsided, the 
oil must be drawn off by cocks at different levels, and placed in another 
apparatus with five gallons of caustic soda solution at 36° Beaumé, and 
agitated three hours, for the purpose of abstracting acid sulphates formed, 
as well as any acid hydro-carbons present. After the withdrawal of the 
soda solution, a solution of six pounds of manganate or permanganate 
of potash or soda in two gallons of water must be added, and mixed with 
the oil by agitation continued one hour, at the temperature of 90° Fahr., 
and the whole left until, by repose, the remains of the manganate have 
subsided. Full oxydation of pyretine and analogous compounds having 
been thus effected, the oil must be placed in aclean iron still, with four 
gallons of caustic soda solution at 36° Beaumé. On the application of 
heat, the soda solution loses its water, and, as the temperature rises, the 
vapours of volatile bodies are condensed until the heat of the fluid oil is 
580° or 609° Fabr., when the recipient for purified oil is adapted, and the 
heat rapidly increased, until the condensing products assume a dark hue; 
the temperature will then be about 850° Fahr. If heated steam be used 
above the materials of the charge, nearly the whole will be vapourised 
without the production of brown colour. The distillate, mixed with two 
gallons of caustic soda solution at 36° for every 100 gallons, and strongly 
agitated at 100° Fahr., loses an acid body. After the soda solution has been 
removed, the oil must be washed by jets of steam to remove soapy com- 
pounds, and then exposed in shallow pans to direct sunlight, until it be- 
comes bright and clear. Some petroleums yield a pure product without 
requiring the last distillation here named ; the whole number of opera- 
tions will convert any of the petroleums into the improved oil. The 
general result is a partial destruction of paraffine, and te production of 
an oleaginous body which boils at about 800° Fahbr., coufecring its pro- 
perties on the oil obtained. 

The claim is for— 

The production of an oil from the fluid and semi-fluid petroleums, or 
a of the naphtha class, by the application of the process above set 
forth. 

The production from the solid native bitumens of an oil having a boil- |} 
ing point as high as 690° Fahr. 

The production from distillates of the cannel coals of an oil having a}| 
boiling point about 600° Fahr. 
2668.—Hirnam Hype, of Truro, Nova Scotia, gentleman, for “ An im- 

proved manufacture of lubricating compound.’ Patent dated November 

27, 1855. 

To every hundred gallons of coup oil, whether mixed with other oils, or | 
not so mixed in the state in which it is found in the market, seven pounds | 
of elastic bitumen, Para or East Indian caoutchoue, or African rubber, are | 
added, the same being first inclosed in a sieve-cloth bag, and then sus- \i 
pended in the oil, which may be at any temperature varying from 8@° to 
to 150° Fahr. By adding the whole from time to time, and applying pres- | 
sure to the sieve-cloth, all the pure part of the added bydro-carbon is 
dissolved and combined with the oil. The bag is then removed, and the 
mixture is passed by means of a pump through a fine wire-gauze sieve 
into another vessel, where it is permitted to rest until it becomes perfectl 
brilliant ; and it is then fit for use. The patentee does not confine himself 
strictly to the proportions above stated; but for delicate bearings he 
proposes to use less of the hydro-carbon, one-tenth of 1 percent. producing 
a markedly good effect when tested by the dynameter. He is aware that 
cacutchouc, as expanded by spirits of turpentine, has been used in mixture 
with carbonate of soda, glue, and common animal and vegetable oils for 
lubricating. When such a mixture is used, the turpentine evaporates 
readily, and leaves the caoutchouc in filaments on the surface, as it has not 
been dissolved, nor is any solvent of it present; he, however, rejects all 
such mixtures, and limits himself to the use of that small amount of 
the elastic bitumens which coup oil will dissolve perfectly, not exceeding 
4 per cent., and using the fixed coup oil as a direct solvent, 

The claim is for the addition of elastic hydro-carbons, such as mineral 
and vegetable caoutchouc to coup oil, or otaer pyrogenic hydro-carbon oil, 
either alone or mixed with other oils, for the purpose above explained. 
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2669.—Hriram Hyonez, of Truro, Nova Scotia, gentleman, for ‘‘ An im- 
proved manufacture of lubricating oil.” Patent dated Nov. 27, 1856. 
The manufacture of the improved lubricating oil is effected in the follow- 
ing manner :—-Castor oil, of good quality, is selected, cooled and pressed 
at 30° Fahr., to remove exccess of stearine; the oil is then melted and 
washed by steam at 212° Fahr., and afterwards rendered dry by a tin 
steam pipe in a lined copper vessel, retaining the heat at about 100° Fabr. 

Coup oil, as manufactured by the process described in the specification 
of the patent of Mr. Ross, dated March 18, 1853, is added in equal bulk, 
and well mixed with the warm castor oil, to form the compound of castor 
and heavy hydro-carbon oil. When this compound is formed, an equal 
bulk, more or less, of the light hydro-carbon oil obtained form bituminous 
substances, and manufactured under a patent granted to the present 
patentee on the 24th of Nov., 1855, is added to the compound, regardless 
even if it contains much suspended solid matter, as this is a valuable part 
in the application to the compound oil; and after being intimately mixed 
by means of a jet of steam, the whole is allowed to cool. The mixture is 
next transferred to pans, and exposed to sunlight and gentle heat fora 
week or two, until it becomes clear ; after which it will be fit for use. 

When application is to be made to light quick-moving machinery, the 
ey of light hydro-carbon oil is increased ; and in all cases the manu- 

actured oil should be adapted to its special uses, whether for small or 
larger bearings, by slightly varying the proportions above named. 

The claim is for manufacturing an improved lubricating oil, by com- 
bining castor oil with purified light hydro-carbon oils, through the inter- 
vention of coup oil, as above set forth. 


2700.—Joun Ramsporrom, of Acrington, in the co. of Lancaster, en- 
gineer, and Jonn Cuarves Dickenson, of Blackburn, in the same co., 
machine-maker, for ‘* Improvements in machinery, or apparatus for 
measuring and registering water and other fluids, and obtaining motive 

power from the same.’ Patent dated Nov. 30, 1855. 

This invention consists principally of an improved method of regulating 
the passage of water to and from the measuring chambers of water meters 
in such a manner as to maintain an uniform supply and delivery, without 
the shock and concussion attendant upon rapid valvular changes. There- 
fore the structure, arrangement, and mode of actuating the valves, con- 
stitute the the principal features of the invention, in connection with 
certain measuring chambers crosscd by diaphragms of indiarubber, 
gutta percha, metal, or other suitable flexible substance or material, so as 
to divide cach of the chambers into two, in order that the fluid entering 
one chamber, and besides discharging the fluid from the latter chamber, 
may give motion to the valve, indices, &c., by means of rods, one of which is 
attached to each diaphragm, and which passing through the chambers are 
connected with suitable facilities to effect this motion. 

The claim is for— 

1, The principle of actuating any description of valve or valves ina 
gradual and continuous manner by means of two or more diaphragms, as 
described. 

2. The application to diaphragm meters of an air vessel into which the 





| fluid shall pass from the measuring chambers previously to its withdrawal 


for use. 

3. The construction and use of the within-described valve, together 
with the general principle and arrangement for the purpose of measuring 
and obtaining motive power from water, or other fluids or vapours. 


| 2762,—James Ganpner, of Plaistow, in the county of Essex, gentleman 


Henry Garpner, of Leytonstone Roxd, in the same co., 

man, and Joun Carey Garpner, of Leytonstone Road resai 

gentleman, for “ Improvements in glasses as applied for the transinission 

of light.” Patent dated Dec. 7, 1855. 
The patentees use in the ordinary way, over the light (gas or otherwise 
as the case may be), for the purpose of increasing the illuminating power 
of such light, a solid piece of glass having a c) il, elliptical, or other 
bore or opening, throvgh or near the centre, tor t] lass being 
externally more or less globular in form; and they sometimes use two or 
more of such glas:es, the one inside the other; and they sometimes use 
either of the above of hollow glass filled or partially filled with water 
or other transparent fluid, so that the light passes through the 
water or fluid; and they sometimes use salt or othcr substances to lower 
the freezing point thereof, and add alum to make the same clear and trans- 
parent; and in the case of water or fluid being used, they use, on the 
top or opening of the glass, one cr more coverings to keep out the dust or 
All the above are used with or without one cr more of the ordinary 
chimney giasscs, and mav be eiiber of glass or other transparent or semi- 
transparent substance. ‘Lhe glass or other substance, used as above, may 
be clear or partially clear, or ground or partially ground, or coloured 
or partially coloured. 

The claim is for the peculiar form, arrangement, and adaptation of 
solid glasses and of hollow glasses filled with transparent fluid, as de- 
scribed, for increasing the illuminating power of any description of light. 
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PROVISIONAL PROTECTION 
HAS BEEN GRANTED FOR THE 


1128.—Witu1am Epwarp Newion, of 66, Chancery Lane, in the co. 
of Middlesex, civil engineer, for *‘ Improved apparatus for generating 
illuminating gases.” May 13, 1856, 

1182,—Grarce Ciark, of Great Cambridge Street, Hackney Road, in 
the co. of Middlesex, gas engineer, for ‘* Improvements in the manu- 
Sacture of illuminating gas.” May 19, 1856, 

1240.—Joun Dixon, of High Bridge, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, engineer, 
for “ Improvements in apparatus for measuring water aud other liquids,” 
May 23, 1856. 

1250.—Brnsamin Napavtt Dr Burron, of 13, Rue du Cherche Midi, 
Paris, and 4, South Street, Finsbury, London, engeniéure en chef du 
gouvernment, for “4 new apparatus for clarifying and purifying water 
anid other liquids.’ May 26, 1856. 

1266.—F RANK CrarkEe Hir1s, of Deptford, in the co. of Kent, manu- 
facturing chemist; for “* Improvements in the manufacture of gas.” May 

27, 1856. 


UNDERMENTIONED INVENTIONS. 





case of “ Broadbent v. the Imperial Gas Company.” 


Legal Entelligence. 


ROLLS’ COURT, 
: May 23. 

WHICHELO 1, THE BRIGHTON AND HOVE WATER-WORKS’ COMPANY, 

The Master of the Rolls gave judgment in this case, which was argued 
yesterday. It was a motion for an injunction to restrain the defendants, | | 
the Water Company, from covering in a reservoir at Brighton, upon some 
land which was bought of the ancestor of the plaintiff in 1836, and through 
whom the plaintiff claimed; and the question turned upon the construc- 
tion of a covenant in the deed. When the property was sold, the original 
company—now represented by the defendants, and who were bound by 
the same covenants as the original covenanter—covenanted that they 
would leave the property in the state it then was, except that they were to || 
erect certain things upon it, and were also not to erect certain other things. || 

The Masrer of the Routs, in delivering judgment, said: The first || 
et is the construction of the covenant, which I am about to read. || 

t may be observed, that the covenant is to be construed strictly, because || 
it is a covenant in derogation of the rights of the owner of the property. | 
The words of that covenant are these :—‘ Further, they, the said com- | 
pany, their successors or assigns, shall not nor will erect, make, or set up | 
any erection or building whatever upon the said piece of land comprised | | 
in the recited indenture of lease and re-lease, except the aforesaid wall and || 
entrance gates respectively, and except the reservoir as now constructed | 
thereon, and except the cottage as now erected on the spot, marked 
* cottage’’ in the said plan, the summit and roof of which, or any chim- | 
ney thereon, or other division thereof, shall not exceed the height of 16 
feet from the surface of the ground at the entrance to the cottage.” Now 
it is contended on behalf of the plaintiffs, that “except the reservoir as 
now constructed thereon’”’ means, that they are not at liberty to alter the 
reservoir in the slightest respect ; and that, consequently, the covering in 
of the reservoir, which is by the Water Company said to be essential for | 
preserving the purity of the water, and administering it to the various| 
houses and consumers who apply for it, shall not be permitted to be done | 
by the company, though they will not make it a bit higher than the wall | 
surrounding it—that they are bound to keep it ‘as now constructed 
thereon.” The defendants, on the other hand, say that the meaning 
of the words, “the reservoir as now constructed thereon,” is nothing 
more than “ which is now constructed thereon,” and that that is shown 
by the same expression being used with reference to the cottage, while 
at the same time the deed contemplates various additions to the cottage, and | 
specifies the limits within which such additions may be made. I do not quite 
concur with either view of the case, but I am clearly of opinion that what is | 
proposed to be done now by the company is nota violation of the covenant. 
{f I were to hold that it was a violation of the covenant, I should hold ‘as | | 
now constituted thereon’? meant this—that it would be impossible to 
make any alteration whatever; that they could not make it a foot deeper; | 
that they could not make the wall perpendicular instead of sloping; and 
that, in fact, they could make no alteration whatsoever init. Iam |} 
satisfied that that is not the meaning of the covenant. I think that the 
words are more s‘rict than to say, “ the reservoir which is now constructed | | 
thereon,” because that would allow them to make any alteration they || 
pleased in the reservoir, extending it in point of size, and extending it in | | 
a manner injurious to the neighbouring property. Ido not think that 
was intended ; but I think “that except the reservoir as now constructed 
thereon’? means this—a reservoir of the character and description of that |! 
which is “ now constructed thereon ;”’ thatis tosay, you must not make it 
larger; you must not make it in such a form as shall be injurious; but 
anything that is necessary for the reservoir is wholly within the scope of 
this covenant ; and the defendants are not restricted from making any al- 
teration. That brings me to the question of whether the alterations pro- 
posed to be made are really of a necessary character. No evidence has}! 
been laid before me to show that the property is really prejudiced, or in 
any degree injured, by what they propose to do. It seemed in argument 
that the plaintitts are of opinion that it would be more agreeable to the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring houses, which are proposed to be built, 
to look on a sheet of water than on a mere brick covering. That may be 
a matter of taste: a sheet of water enclosed within walls is not a very 
sightly object in the minds of many persons. There has been no evidence | | 
laid before me to show that the property will in the slightest degree be || 
injured, 

Mr. Rovpeti: There are the affidavits of Mr. Norton and Mr. Russell, || 
who show that the works in course of erection will materially affect the || 
value of the houses, by taking away the view of the water in the reservoir. | 

The Master of the Rotts: That is not very satisfactory ; and I think| 
that, within the terms of this covenant—which must be construed strictly | 
—the company are at liberty to make this reservoir in such a manner as | 
is essential to the due supply of water, not varying it substantially in 
height or insize. There is nothing in this deed which prevents them from | 
allowing the reservoir to be perfectly dry. It is true, it is said there must) 
be atank supplied with water to supply the neighbouring houses, and 
there must be a mode of supplying that tank; but, supposing that tank 
is to be supplied with water, there is no reason why this reservoir should 
have any water in it at all. The observation, therefore, of any person | 
who thinks that, as a matter of taste, it would be more agreeable for the| 
inhabitants to see a sheet of water than a mere brick building, falls to thé | 
ground; because the only difference would be, that the bricks would be}: 
muddy and dirty at rather a lower level, instead of a somewhat higher 
level, though not exceeding the height at which the wall at present 
stands. I am of opinion, therefore, that there is nothing in what is pro- 
posed to be done by the company which is a violation of the covenant. 
I shall refuse the motion, and make the costs of it costs in the cause. 
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VICE-CHANCELLOR’S COURT. 
Monpay, JuNeE 2. 
(Before Vice-Chancellor Woop.) 
BROADBENT ¥, THE IMPERIAL GAS COMPANY. 
Mr. Setwyn, addressing his Honour, said: I have to move, your 


Honour, for an injunction to restrain the continuance of a nuisance, in 
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the first seal after term. oe 
|| Mr. Sexwyn: A week is quite enough, considering that they have had | 
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Mr. Carrns: The injunction in this case would have the effect of pull- 
ing down a building, or preventing its being used for the purpose for which 
i is intended—a gas man ry; and we ask for time to answer the 
affidavits. The affidavits on behalf of the plaintiff involve the evidence of 
.a.great number of scientific witnesses, and go into very elaborate questions 
of detail, all of which will have to be answered. 
The Vice-CuanceLLor: There must be an undertaking. 
Mr. Sz:wyn: It is a matter which has already been tried at law, and 
the right of the plaintiff has been established. 
Mr. Carrns: That is one of the questions. 
Mr. Seuwyn: The first affidavits were filed on the 21st and the last on 
the 23rd of May, and the parties have already had almost the time which 
the court thinks it necessary to give even in the case of a motion fora 
decree. ; j 
Mr. Carnns: We cannot command the services of gentlemen in the 
(position of these scientific witnesses. ; 3 : 
The Vicz-CuancELLor: What is the object of the injunction? 
Mr. Szuwyn : It is, that the company may be restrained from manu- 
facturing gas or coke in or upon their new retort-house, or on any other 
zetort-house nearer the plaintiff's premises than the retort-house used by 
them previously to the year 1851. t 
i ae : That ne house in which we have been manufacturing 
gas since 1851, for supplying the whole of the western district of London. 
I should think your Honour would not plunge the whole of that district 
into darkness, \ ‘ f 
Mr. Sezwyn : In consequence of this nuisance being so greatly ex- 
tended, the plaintiff commenced an action at law, and his right has been 
-established in that action. i 
The Vice-CHancgetLor: The only question is about the time for an- 
swering affidavits. It is hardly a case for an undertaking. 
Mr. Cairns: Ten days will do for us now. y , 
The Vicu-CHanceLtor: Why cannot you turn it into a motion for 
ee? 

.* Cams: We apprehend that there are difficulties in that course at 
present, but we will consider it. My friend, Mr. Rolt, who is with me, 
thinks that that would not be a desirable course. 
The Vice-Cuancettor: I have observed invariably that these mo- 
tions, when they go to a higher branch of the court, are turned into mo- 
tions for decrees. 
Mr. Setwyn : I should accede to that. 
Mr, Carrns: Any time that is arranged now, with reference to the affi- 
davits, will not interfere with that question when it comes on, because 
your Honour would sanction a similar arrangement, even if it were heard 
on motion for decree. 

Mr. Sztwyn : There is a question of delay. 

Mr. Carns: You are not in a position at present to talk about time. 

The Vice-Cuancettor: What time do you require ? 

Mr. Cairns: Ten days more. 


The Vicz-Cuancettor: That is not very long. That will take it to 


since the 20th of May to answer them. 
was tried in the action. 
The Vicr-Cuancettor: Mr. Cairns says that they do seriously intend 
to file affidavits. 
Mr. Catrns: There has been a change of circumstances altogether since 
the trial at law, with regard to the position and the nature of the property. 
The Vicz-Cuancettor: I think the better way would be to let them 
file their affidavits within ten days. 
Mr. Setwyn: You will give us copies ? 


Mr. Carrns: Yes. 


It is the very same question that 


SHEFFIELD COUNTY COURT. 
Fripay, May 23, 1856. 
THE SHEFFIELD UNITED GAS COMPANY ?. YOUDAN. 

Mr, Cuamerrs appeared for the plaintiffs, and Mr. Frerson for the 
defendant. : ; 

Mr. Cuamsens said this action was brought to recover £45. 16s. 9d. for 
gas supplied to the defendant up to the end of March last, and also for 
meter rent. The'defendant had paid into court £34. 2s., which left a 
balance due of £11, 14s. 9d. There was no dispute as to the accuracy of 
the quantity charged for, the only question at issue being the price. The 





company had charged 4s. per 1000 feet, with meter rent; and the de- 
'l fendant alleged that it ought to be charged at 3s. per 1000 feet, with- 


out meter rent. Under these circumstances, he had nothing to do at 
present but to call upon Mr, Fretson to prove his case. But he must 
request that the witnesses on both sides should retire from the court. | 
The witnesses having retired, Mr. Frerson said it was as his friend 
had stated. The only point really in dispute was, whether Mr. Youdan 
had contracted with the Sheffield Gas Consumers’ Company to supply him 


|| with gas for four years, from the 4th of January, 1854, at 3s. per 1000 


cubic feet, free of meter rent. In proof of this he should put in a docu- 


|| ment, signed by Mr. Flintoff, who was at that time secretary to the com- 
|| pany; and he should show that that document was given to Mr. Youdan, 
|| and acted upon for some time, and that Mr. Youdan only paid 3s. 


When 
the Consumers’ Company first issued the prospectus, in September, 1851, 
they stated that the company was provisionally registered for the purpose 
of supplying the town and neighbourhood of Sheffield with coal gas of the 
best illuminating power, at 3s. per 1000 cubic feet ; and in the same pro- 
spectus it was stated that the company, which was composed principally 
of resident consumers, was for the purpose of supplying the inha- 
bitants at 3s. per 1000 feet, with superior gas to that for which 
they paid the old company 5s. 10d. In the February following, the com- 
pany obtained a certificate of complete registration; and in November, 
1853, they gave notice to the public that it was their intention to apply 
to Parliament in the ensuing session for a local act. In the following 
month, they lodged the draft of the proposed bill, and the 43d clause of 
this draft stated that the maximum price at which gas should be sold by 
the company to all persons burning by meter should not exceed 3s. 
per 1000 feet. In January, 1854, Mr. Youdan, who was probably as 




















large a consumer of gas as any one in Sheffield, was waited on by persons 
connected with the old company. Their object was, in the state of com- 
petition which then existed, to supply gas to him at 3s. per 1000, though 
they had been previously charging him 5s. 10d., and they expressed their 
readiness to enter into a contract to supply him at this rate for three years. 
Persons from the Consumer’s Company waited on Mr. Youdan, and 
offered him still better terms. They offered to supply him at 3s. for) 
four years, without any charge for meter rent. Mr. Youdan, of course, | 
accepted these terms in preference to those of the old company. He was! 
told that he could have a written contract, and an agreement was ac-| 
cordingly drawn up. In January, 1854, Mr. Youdan called at the Gas! 
Consumers’ Company’s office, and there saw Mr. Flintoff, and the fol- 
lowing agreement was drawn up and signed :— 
The Sheffield Gas Consumers’ Company, Sheffield, Jan. 4, 1854 
Sir,—I hereby undertake, on behalf of this company, to supply you with gas at 
3s. per 1000 cubic feet, free of meter rent, for the space of four years, the contract to 
commence from the date on which the company’s mains are attached to your fittings. |}; 
Yours respectfully, 





Gro. Furxtorr, Secretary. 
Mr. Thomas Youdan, Surrey Music Hall, Sheffield. 


This agreement was given to Mr. Youdan, who began burning gas under 
it. For three quarters, bills were sent him at 3s. per 1000, without |} 
meter rent, and he paid them. In the middle of the year 1854, an|} 
arrangement was entered into between the Gas Consumers’ Company and | 
the old company, by which they arranged to amalgamate. The amalga-| 
mation was agreed to in a deed executed in June, 1854, in which deed it 
was provided that henceforward the maximum price of gas should be 4s, 
per 1000; and this provision was put in an act of Parliament, which was 
afterwards obtained to ratify the amalgamation. From that time they | 
had attempted to charge Mr, Youdan 4s. per 1000, and also meter rent. 
Mr. Youdan unfortunately mislaid the contract given him by Mr.| 
Flintoff ; and when the first bill at 4s. was sent in, he was unable to pro- | 
duce it. But, knowing that the contract was for four years, he thought 
he should be sure to find it before the end of that time, and, if he paid the 
extra money, it would only be so much on account. Besides, there were 
other accounts between Mr. Youdan and the Gas Consumers’ Company. 
He did printing for them; and sometimes they were a little overpaid, and | 
sometimes a little underpaid. It turned out that this contract had been | 
put away by Mr. Youdan, with the scrip of some shares in the Con-' 
sumers’ Company ; and neither the contract nor the scrip was forthcoming; |} 
and he was unable to get the scrip converted into shares at the proper| 
time. The Consumers’ Company brought an action against Mr. Youdan’ 
in the court, last February, for the balance of their account at 4s. He’ 
then set to work in earnest, and found his contract, and the company | 
were nonsuited. Mr. Youdan was now in a position to produce his 
contract, and say that he was entitled to gas at 3s. per 1000 for 
four years from January, 1854. The question might be raised, 
whether this contract, although it was binding on the Consumers’ | 
Company, was equally binding on the United Company. He con- 
tended that it was. In the 19th section of the amalgamation act it was’ 
provided that all conveyances, leases, mortgages, bonds, contracts, agree-| 
ments, &c., entered into before the passing of the act, should be binding 
and good with reference to either company. Therefore, all the liabilities | 
and obligations of existing agreements were transferred to the United | 
Company, and they were bound to supply Mr. Youdan with gas at 3s. 
per 1000. Mr. Fretson was going on to anticipate some of the objections! 
which he presumed would be urged on the other side, when his Honour! 
said, he thought the evidence had better be gone into at once; and this 
was done. 

Mr. Youdan was called, and corroborated Mr. Fretson as to the signing 
of the contract by Mr, Flintoif, his subsequent mislaying of it, and 
eventually finding it wrapped up with the scrip. The contract was put 
in by Mr. Fretson and read; and Mr. Youdan stated, on being cross-exe| 
amined by Mr, Chambers, that when he found he had mislaid the agree- | 
ment, he paid 43. per 1000, but he always objected. He told Mr. Watson, | 
the collector, It | 





| 


that he had an agreement to have gas supplied at 3s, 











was tru tt he had refused to show the agreement to any of the new} 
company, and that he had stated he had taken a solemn oath he would| 
not show it to any one connected with the new company. ‘This was! 
because he considered they had not treated him as gentlemen. He! 
believed he paid six months’ bills at 4s, a 1000 to Mr. Kenyon, the 
collector. He did not know that he had made any objection to Mr Ken- 
yon, or to any person connected with the United Company. He called 
on Mr. Roberts (the secretary to the United Company), and asked him to| 
allow the account to stand over till after the trial in February. This was | 
the first objection he made to the charge of the United Company. In! 
reply to Mr. Fretson, Mr. Youdan stated that the action brought by the 


Consumers’ Company, to decide whether the amount should be 3s. or 4s, | 
per 1000, was still pending in the Exchequer Court. The reason why 
he paid the accounts of the United Conipauy without objection was! 
because he did not know that the agreement made with the Consumers’ | 
Company was binding on the United Company. Since he had learned} 
this, he had refused to pay 4s, to the old company. 

Mr. George Flintoff, iormerly secretary to the Consumer’s Company, | 
was next examined by Mr. Fretson, and corroborated the statement with | 
respect to the signing of the agreement by himself on behalf of the come | 
pany. He was cross-examined at great length by Mr. Chambers, but 
principally on points which were gone into at the trial of the action in| 
February, and which were reported in detail at the time. Mr. Flintoff | 
stated to-day that he considered it his duty, as secretary to the Consumers’ 
Company, to get as many customers as he could at 3s. They sent round 
printed undertakings to persons to take gas at 3s. The arrangement with 
Mr. Youdan was entered into by the instructions of Mr. Seale, who was 
one of the directors. Mr. Seale told him to give Mr. Youdan an under- 
taking, and it was followed by an agreement. He did not think he told 
Mr. Alcock (the chairman of the directors) or Mr. Crowther about the 
agreement. He never told any director, to his knowledge, of any contract 
that he entered into with consumers; and he entered into hundreds, He 
gave no undertakings to supply gas to any other persons; they had no 
customers so large. The contract was dated January 4. It appeared 
from the minute-book that there was a meeting of the directors on Janu- 
ary 4. He did not report to that meeting that he had made the agree- 
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ment with Mr. Youdan. Though the agreement was dated January 4, it 
was not made at that date. In the first instance he saw Mr. Youdan, who 
agreed to take gas from the company at 3s., when it could be supplied. This 
was on the 4th of January, and he then gave Mr. Youdan a note undertak- 
ing that the company should supply him with gas at 3s, The agreement 
was made about a month afterwards, when Mr. Youdan gave up the note, 
and he drew up the agreement and signed it. He dated it the 4th of Janu- 
ary, the same as the note he had previously given, because he knew the com- 
pany were going before the House of Commons, and he wished it to 
appear that they had had a large consumer like Mr. Youdan for as long a 
period as possible. (The paper on which the agreement was drawn up 
was headed with the engraved words, “The Sheffield Gas Consumers’ 
Company,” &c.) He gave to Messrs. W. and J. Hudson, of London, the 
order for engraving and printing the papers, on one of which the agree- 
ment was written, in November or December, 1853. He had ascertained 
that they were forwarded to Sheffield on the 13th of January, 1854. In 
the course of Mr. Flintofi’s re-examination by Mr. Fretson, he stated 
that when he left the Consumers’ Company a testimonial of character 
was given him, signed by all the directors, and accompanied by a present 
of £300. 

Mr. Hiram Spurr stated that he had formerly been a clerk in the Gas 
Consumers’ Company’s office. In January, 1854, shortly after the middle 
of the month, he heard Mr. Flintoff say he had secured Mr, Youdan as a 
customer. He knew of the existence of the agreement, from having 
heard Mr. Flintoff speak of it. After the amalgamation of the two com- 
panies, when the price of gas was raised to 4s., there was a laugh in the 
office as to how the old company would get over the agreement. 

This concluding Mr. Fretson’s case, his Honour intimated that if Mr. 
Chambers had any witnesses from a distance, he had better call them at 
once without addressing the court, as it would be necessary for him to 
leave shortly. 

Mr. CuamsBers thereupon called Charles Clegg and Thomas Stephens, 
who proved that Mr. Flintoff sent to Messrs. Hudson, of London, the 
order for the papers to be engraved and printed on the 7th December, 
1853, They were packed up and sent to Sheffield on the 15th of the 
following January. 

_ Mr. Cuambers remarked that he should have to submit to his Honour 
that Mr. Fretson was out of court, because he had not proved that Mr. 
Flintoff had authority from the directors to make the agreement. 

The JupGe said the question was, whether sufficient evidence had not 
been given to prove this, The case would have to be argued. The case 
was then adjourned. 





Wepnespay, JuNE 4, 

Mr. Youdan recalled: He examined a letter signed by his former soli- 
citor, Mr. F. Hoole, and addressed to the United Gaslight Company; and 
then said that it appeared that his negotiation with that company for a 
supply of gas was put an end to in April, 1853. 

r. CHAMBERS then addressed the court for the plaintiffs. He said 
there were three questions in this case. First, was there a contract at 
all? Second, if there was a contract, was it binding upon the Sheffield 
Gas Consumers’ Company? And third, if there was this binding contract 
with that company, was it binding upon the present plaintiffs? He sub- 
mitted that the contract which was produced on a former day was not in 
existence ou the day it purported to bear date, but had been concocted 
for some purpose or other between Messrs. Flintoff and Youdan to impose 
upon the court. They were not persons ignorant of the forms of busi- 
ness—they were shrewd, sensible, clever sort of people; and therefore 
the court ought to look at their every action with care and attention. 
The paper on which that contract was made was not sent from London 
until the 13th of January. This was not discovered until a few days 
after the trial which took place between the consumers’ company and 
Mr. Youdan ; and then it became of importance to Messrs. Flintoff and 
Youdan to alter their position—that they should agree to account for the 
fact how the document alleged to have been executed on the 24th of 
January came to bear date the 4th of January. Flintoff’s reason was 
that he wished it to appear to Parliament that they had been supplying 
gas for a length of time to large consumers. Reasons given by a man 
occupying such an office as Mr. Flintoff did ought to be strongly scru- 
tinized, If it was a really dona jide transaction, why was not the contract 
executed on the 4th of January? There was no difference of cizcum- 
stances on the 24th : things remained in precisely the same condition at 
the latter date as at the former, so far as Mr. Flintoff knew, for he never 
ascertained on the 24th whether the mains were laid or not. There was no 
doubt about the letter of the 4th, because it was the same kind of thing that 
had been sent all over the town inviting people to take the new company’s 
as. But upon that letter of Jan. 4, an attempt at fraud had been hinged. 
lintoff said, ‘‘ It was a matter of difficulty to get Youdan for a customer. 
He had many interviews with him, and at last did contract with him.” 
And then he thought he had made a good bargain, for he said he went to 
the office and told the clerks about it, and they laughed at the disappoint- 
ment that the old company would feel in having lost such a good custo- 
mer. Now, if he told his tellow-clerk, Mr. Spurr, of this circumstance, 
would he not tell it to those who were infinitely more interested in it— 
namely, the directors—gentlemen who were, day by day, anxiously alive 
to every advantage which could besecured? He did not even mention it 
to Mr. Seale, whose authority he said he had to enter into that contract. 
; Why not tell the directors? ‘ Because,” said Mr. Flintoff, “ the thing 
was being done sub rosa.” But it could make no difference, the directors 
knowing the secret that he had secured Mr. Youdan as a customer ; and, 
if it was such a secret, why tell Mr. Spurr? If Mr. Flintoff had made 
up his mind to tell the parliamentary committee that this contract had 
been longer in existence than was actually the fact, there was no occasion 
why the directors should not know it. He submitted that this was not 
the true explanation, but that at the time alleged there was nothing in 
existence in the nature of a contract binding either upon Mr. Youdan or 
the company. Now, what was Youdan’s conduct? In common with 
jj other customers he paid for gas at the rate of 3s. per 1000 up to June, 
1854. At that time the two companies amalgamated, upon which an 
arrangement was made that henceforth the charge should be 4s. per 1000; 


and that was made public by circular sent round to all the customers, and 
by advertisements signed by the chairmen of the two companies. Now, 
atter June, 1854, Mr. Youdan received accounts charging him at the rate 
of 4s, per 1000, and these he paid. 

Mr. Frerson: I ask your pardon. 
he only paid on account. 

Mr, Cuampers continued: No matter. Look at this fact:—It was 
only necessary that Mr. Youdan should be charged at the rate of 4s. per 
1000 to rouse him into active opposition, if he had such a contract. Now 
what were the facts? He said he had this contract, and yet for six 
months after it had been executed he quietly submitted to be charged 4s, 
per 1000. Now, supposing this had been an isolated case, would not the 
court have held that, as he had paid 4s. when he had a contract to have it 
for 33,, that therefore he had foregone his right? 

The Jupce: He says he only paid on account, and left it open. He 
told them that he hada contract. It is true that on the last occasion it 
was shown that he gave a bill of exchange for the balance. 

Mr. Frerson: At that time there was another quarter’s supply going 


He said there was a contract, and 


on. 
Mr. Cuampers: It was sufficient for the argument to show this :—If 


Mr. Youdan had a bill sent in for 4s., it would be sufficient to rouse him, 
He would at once go to the company and say, ‘‘ What do you mean by 
charging me 4s.? Have you forgot the contract you have made with me 
for four years to supply me at 3s, ?” 

The Jupce: Mr. Youdan said he always objected to that charge. 

Mr. Cuamsers: Then I shall prove that he not only received the bill 
charging him 4s., but that he paid it, and settled the account. It was 
true, he continued, that Mr. Youdan made objections, but never about 
the gas. In settlement of his account, Mr. Youdan gave a bill of ex- 
change, which was dishonoured, and after a period of six months he paid_| 
£70 on account of this bill, and gave an I. O. U. for the balance and ex- 
penses, which together were £7. 10s. 6d. Now, evidently, at that time 
Mr. Youdan was not in affluent circumstances, for he could not meet that 
bill for £77; and he must have known that that would be talked about, | 
and that his credit must suffer by the circumstance. Was it likely he{ 
would agree to pay 4s., if he had a contract binding the company to sup- | 
ply him at 3s. per 1000 for four years? That was sufficient to preclude | 
him from credit. 

Mr. Fretson: He had mislaid his agreement. | 

Mr. Cuampers: Well, but how does he account for it? He says he! 
has registered a solemn vow not to showittoany one. -Was that a state-| 
ment, he added, that was likely to be believed by any living being? If 
Mr, Youdan wished to be considered an honest, straightforward man, why | 
didn’t he go at once to the directors and say, “ Here isa document, under | 
the hand of your own secretary, agreeing to supply me at 3s. per 1000) 
for four years, and you hold my own engagement in your possession, | 
undertaking to take your gas for that time.” That would have been the 
conduct of an honest, strightforward man. There was no pretence for | 
saying Mr. Youdan was obliged to resort to some trickery to conceal his| 
agreement; and was it not likely that as soon as he saw the agreement of 
the amalgamated companies to charge 4s. in future, he would lay his 
hand upon his agreement, and say, “Ah! I have them here; they may. 
do it to others, but they cannot do ittome?’ Was it likely that he 
would sit down quictly with a charge of 4s., when he had such an agree- 
ment? Such a thing was utterly impossible. He should not only show 
that he paid the Gas Consumers’ Company at the rate of 4s, per 1000, 
and settled the account with them, but that he also continued to pay the 
United Gaslight Company at the same rate. Mr. Youdan knew all 












that was taking place in the town; and it was not likely that he would 
pay more than hehadan agreement for. Well, now what was the motive | 
in the case? Mr. Flintoff knew that his position was precarious. He, 
was anxious of making friends; he was like the unjust steward who said, 
“ What owest thou my Lord? One hundred measures of wheat. Take 
thy bill and write down quickly fifty.” Now, though Mr. Flintoff had 
no direct benefit, yet if he could benefit Mr. Youdan, it might be a good, 
thing for him hereafter. It was clear those gentlemen laid their heads 
together afterwards; for up to November, 1855, the conduct of Mr. 
Youdan was inconsistent with the fact of his having an agreement. It, 
was subsequently concocted between him and Flintoff, founded upon that 
letter of the 4th of January. ‘The very fact of their substituting the 4th 
of January for the 24th was calculated to raise the gravest suspicion 
against the authenticity of the contract; it was sufficient to warrant the 
court in throwing it on one side. The court had heard the evidence of 
two gentlemen from London, who proved that those bill-heads, upon one. 
of which the contract was written, were not sent. from London until the 
13th of January last. He dwelt upon this fact as an important ingre-' 
dient in the case, contended that Flintoff’s explanation was not a sufli- 
cient answer, and reverted to the fact that Flintoff had not told any of the 
directors of the contract. He should prove that Mr. Flintoff never men- 
tioned the subject to any of the clerks in the office; and further, that Mr. 
Seale never authorised Mr. Flintoff to make any contract with Mr. 
Youdan. The case would turn upon the veracity of the witnesses, and he 
should contend that it was much more likely that the truth should be on | 
the side of the plaintiffs; because, if this contract had been made at all, 
there would have been found some trace of it in the plaintiffs’ offices. 
Nothing of the kind could be found, though every pains had been taken. 
He should go further, and show that when the companies were in com- 
mittee in London, and when it was important to know the truth of these 
niatters, the question was put to him: *‘ Have you made any contract on 
behalf of our company for supplying any one with gas? No.—Are you, 
sure? No, not one.” That was when the matter was being settled 
between the two companies. Now, his admission of the existence of any | 
contract would have been no reflection upon his character or position: it) 
would have been a matter for him to explain—one of credit to himself for | 
the way in which he had concealed it up to that time. 

Mr. Fretson: I do not see how you can make that evidence against | 
Mr. Youdan; he was not present. | 
The JupGz concurred; Mr. Chambers had had the opportunity of ex- 
amining Mr. Flintoff upon this point, and bad not done so. 





Mr, Cuampers abandoned the point, and contended that there was a| 
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|| it, he had his right of action. 
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discrepancy in Mr. Youdan’s evidence. He had said that he was in 
negotiation with the old company at the time he was in negotiation with 
Flintoff ; now it appeared that that negotiation took place a year before. 
Then, as to the second point, namely, that if the court should think that 
this contract was in existence on the 24th of January, he should contend, 
under the 44th section of the Joint Stock Companies’ Act, that the Gas 
Consumers’ Company was not liable, inasmuch as the directors never gave 
Flintoff authority to enter into contracts on their behalf. Mr. Fretson 
had not proved that Flintoff had any such authority (either expressed or 
timplied) from the directors to make such a bargain. The only evidence 
on that point was that of Flintoff himself. Mr. Chambers was about to 
cite some cases in support of his rendering of this section of the Joint 
Stock Companies’ Act, when 

The Jupce said: He would rather that Mr. Chambers would go at once 
to the third point, which was one of law. The whole case was more a 
question for a jury; and, therefore, he would rather avoid deciding upon 
the facts, if he could decide it upon law. 

In answer to Mr. Fretson, the Jupcz added that Mr. Youdon ought to 
have let the amalgamated company know that he had such an agreement; 
and then, if they refused to fulfil it, he might have sued them for its breach. 
But what right could a man have to take gas at 4s. for a length of time, 
and then turn round and say, I have a right to it at 3s.? 

Mr. Fretson replied, that as the Gas Consumers’ Company were under 
an obligation to supply the defendant, it was equally binding upon the 
United Company. 

The Jupce repeated, that it was the duty of the defendant to have told 
the United Company of his contract, and then, if they had refused to fulfil 
As it was, he had put himself in the posi- 
tion of defendant, and thereby sought to gain an advantage. On the 
third point he should certainly, as the case stood, decide against the de- 
fendant. He might appeal against that decision. On the other points he 
should not so decide. 

Mr. Fretson said he would rather have his Honour’s decision upon all 
the points. He had laid the case fairly before the court, and must ask for 
his Honour’s opinion upon it as a whole. 

Mr. Cuampenrs next referred to some law cases having relation to con- 
tracts made by companies registered under the Joint-Stock Companies’ Act, 
and argued subsequently, that if Mr. Youdan had made inquiry, he might 
have ascertained that Mr. Flintoff could have no authority to enter into 
a contract with him. He next addressed himself to the third point, upon 
which he submitted his clients were not liable, because the Gas Consumers’ 
Company was not defunct, but was still in existence, having separate 
offices, a board of directors, a common seal, &c. If they had entered 
into a contract, they were liablejto be sued. Was there any pretence for 
saying that the United Company had supplied Mr. Youdan with gas under 
this contract? There was the fact, on the contrary, of a public notice 
having been issued to the effect, that henceforth, and until further notice, 
gas would be supplied at 4s. per 1000, and that all who took gas from the 
United Company must take it at that price. It was competent for Mr. 
Youdan, on seeing that notice, to say that he would not pay 4s., as he had 
a contract to have it at 3s. Instead of doing that, he received the bills 
charging him at the rate of 4s., paid them, and continued to pay at that 
rate for six or seven months, never making any objection—never objecting 
until after the former action was brought, and then he turned round and 
declared he had a contract. In conclusion, he submitted that the question 
of fact in this case would be—whether this contract existed at the time 
time stated? The whole circumstances of the case were so strong against 
that proposition, that his Honour could have no hesitation in finding that 
it did not so exist. If his Honour could do so, it would strengthen the 
hands of the plaintiffs in subsequent proceedings. As to the question of 
law, he submitted that his Honour must find that Mr. Flintoff had no au- 
wg J (neither expressed nor implied) to enter into any contract with 
Mr. Youdan; that if he did so at all, it was his own mere motion, with- 
out any authority from the board. If these two points should be proved, 
the plaintiffs must have a verdict. 

The following witnesses were called for the plaintiffs :— 

Mr. B. Seale said: I am one of the directors of the Sheffield Gas Con- 
sumers’ Company, which is still in existence. Never gave Flintoff au- 
thority to make a contract with Mr. Youdan to supply him with gas for 
four years at 3s. per 1000, and never had a conversation with him 
upon such a subject. Once went with him to see Mr. Youdan about sup- 
plying him with gas. Cannot say when it was. Mr. Youdan said he 
would become a customer if he could have the gas without fear of the 
pipes being disturbed or broken. Three shillings was spoken of as the 
price. The meter he required was a very large one; it would cost £20, 
and therefore we thought that he ought to pay for it. Nothing was said 
as to the term of years. I never heard of a contract having been made by 
Flintoff, on our behalf, with Mr. Youdan, until the trial in February. 
Since then we have searched the office diligently for the duplicate of the 
—_ agreement, but could not find it, nor any memorandum of such a 

ing. 

By Mr. Fretson: After we saw Mr. Youdan, I heard that he had 
been in negotiation with the old company. Mr. Youdan did not tell me 
that the old company were offering him gas at 2s. Before the last trial I 
went down to ask Mr. Youdan to let me look at his contract, and told him 
that if he had one the company would not repudiate it. He did not show 
itto me. Previous to his getting our gas, we had entered into recogni- 
zances not to break up the streets. At that time the old company were 
breaking our pipes. They pulled them up not quite so fast as we laid 
them down. 

Did not Mr. Youdan allude to that when he said he would take your gas if 
you could gaurantee him that the old company would not break the pipes? 
and were you not suggesting to consumers, that if they could attech their 
pipes to your mains, without breaking the ground, they might do so>—I 
don’t know. What other parties did, we had nothing to do with. 

But would you not supply them under those circumstances ?>—We did 
supply them. 

_ And had not your company promised, through counsel, that you would 
net gg up the streets or lay fresh services ?>—I believe so, That was 
in : 








Did you open the streets to lay mains?—I cannot say. I will not) 
swear we did or did not. 
The court having interposed, 

Mr. Frerson said he wished to show that there was a reason for cer- 
tain things being done sub rosa. The company was at that time under } 
recognizinces to the Queen’s Bench not to do certain acts, and therefore 
he wished to show that the directors did not wish to know what was 
being done. 

Cross-examination continued: Did you take on new customers after 
entering into those recognizances?>—I have not the least doubt we did, 
but I will not swear it. 

Then that trial did not put a stop to your business >—Oh, no! 
y Did you know that Mr. Youdan attached his pipes to your mains ?—} 
es. 

That was done by undermining ?—I believe it was. We went on sup- 
plying him up to the amalgamation. We charged him meter rent be- | 
cause his meter was such a large one, and ultimately he bought the| 
meter of us. Then we did not charge him meter rent, because he gave} 
us £20 for the meter. 

Then you never knew anything about the contract after this interview ? | 
—I knew that he was burning our gas. 

You never named it to Flintoff?—No. 

Never asked him whether he had completed the terms with Youdan >— 
I knew he was a consumer. 

You never conversed with either him or Mr, Youdan about it after- 
wards ?—No; there was no necessity, I knew we had got his name ; 
but at that interview we came to nothing definite. I saw Mr. Youdan 
several times. It was through my interference that he became a cus- 
tomer. To my knowledge there was no agreement or anything of the | 
sort. If Mr. Youdan had asked for an agreement, I believe he would 
have got one. 

The Jupce: For four years?—I cannot say for that. 

Cross-examination resumed: You talk about Mr. Youdan’s bill being 
dishonoured: were not plenty of bills given by your company that were! 
never intended to be met ? 

Mr. CuamBers objected. What had the question to do with the sup-| 
ply of gas? 

The Jupce: You allege against Flintoff and Youdan that they con- 
ducted themselves in a very unbusiness-like way, and it is only fair to 
allow the other side to show, if they can, that the directors set the loose 
example. If they did, perhaps Mr. Flintoff was justified in following! 
them. 

Mr. Fretson, to witness: Were not dozens of bills given by the di--| 
rectors that never were intended to be met?—I never knew of one that 
was not met. 

Are you sure of that? Just think of your co-directors.—No, not one. 

Bills were given for calls >—Yes. 

Shares were allotted to directors, for which bills were given?—Yes, 
and those bills were paid to the solicitors to enable them to carry on the} 
proceedings in Parliament. | 

Was Flintoff authorised to sell as much gas as he could?—Yes, 
do you mean ? 

Well, if anybody came could they get it >—Yes. 

Your were anxious to get them ?—No doubt. 

If you heard of a good customer you waited upon him ?—Yes. 

By Mr, Cuampers: Had you the authority of the directors to see Mr. 
Youdan >—No. 

You went of your own personal zeal >—Yes., 

By Mr. Fretson : Mr. Youdan was your largest consumer ?—I should 
think he was. 

By Mr. Cuampers : Were your pipes laid upon his property >—Yes., 

All he had to do was to attach his mains >—Yes, 

Did he do that without the director’s authority >—He did it, I believe, 
without our knowledge. 

By Mr. Fretson: You could not supply him until he did so ?—No. 

By the Jupcz : When you say Mr. Flintoff had authority to sell as 
“— gas as possible, was that an authority to make written bargains ? 
— NO. 

Do you know of an instance where he made a written bargain ?— 
Not one. 

By Mr. Fretson: There were hundreds of consumers taken on. 
Their names were entered in a book. It had no printed form attached. ~ 

By the Jupcz : They signed that book to say that they should like to 
take the gas. 

By Mr. Frerson: Was that book signed by all the parties who 
applied >—Yes ; they put their own names down. 

The Jupce intimated that that was a contract binding on those parties 
to take the gas. 

By Mr. Cuampers : There was nothing said as to any length of time. 
There was no agreement binding us to supply any one. 

Mr. Charles Alcock, chairman of the directors of the Gas Consumers’ 
Company, said he never gave, nor did he believe the directors ever gave, 
Flintoff authority to enter into contracts with any one. He searched for, 
but could never find, a duplicate of the alleged contract. Never heard | 
of it until Mr. Youdan was pressed for a final settlement, at the latter 
end of last year. Flintoff was generally very communicative about such 
matters, but he never named that. There was no reason why Flintoff 
should have concealed the fact. He would be very likely to name it if 
it occurred, because he would be proud of such a thing. 


By Mr. Fretson : I first heard of Mr. Youdan being a customer soon 
after he began to burn our gas. It was not necessary that I should 
ascertain who had secured him as a customer. We were then supplying 
all we could get. I was not present in the Queen’s Bench, but believe 
such an undertaking as you allude to was given. Some of the affairs of 
the company have not been well managed. Some of the books were not 
kept as they should be. The minute-book was well kept. Flintoff kept 
that book, and he was most acute and clever in noting minutes of his own 
proceedings. We expected to get our bill. 

What objection could Bay have had to give a contract for a term of 
years to supply at 3s > ell, as far as my opinion is concerned, I had long 
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considered it doubtful as te whether we could supply at that price. Of 
course if we had got the bill we must have gone on at that price. It was 
fixed in the Prospectus, and also appeared in the bill. I have heard that 


our company ordered a new meter for Mr. Youdan. It was done by 
secretary, I believe, with the consent of the board. Mr. Youdan 
afterwards bought it of the company. 


ial minute either for the sale of that meter or 
of a purifier he sold you?—Well, in some 
ial minutes; but I cannot say whether 


I take it there was no 

the purchase of Mr. You 
matters there were no s 
there were in that case. 

Had Flintoff a general authority to enter into contracts for the benefit 
of the company ?>—Not without the consent of the board, and only then in 
minor matters, 

Supposing he had entered into a contract for four years to supply at 3s., 
would your board have refused to ratify it? Ithink not at that time. I 
heard something about this contract, that Mr. Youdan had taken an oath 
not to show it to anyone. I never heard him say anything about “ pay- 
ments on account.” I never heard ofa contract until I heard that Mr. 
Youdan had demurred to the payment of the account. 

By Mr. Cuamsers: To the best of my judgment, it would be impossible 
_ _ to enter into such a contract without the authority of the 

ar 

Mr. Fretson: Why impossible? You were very anxious to sell your 
gas >—My reason for thinking it impossible is, that Mr. Flintoff was very 
particular about the minutes, and anything he thought of importance he 
would be sure to notify it; and it could not be said to be otherwise than 
important—an engagement for that length of time. 

By Mr. Cuampers: With reference to that character you gave him, 
‘was it given under the common seal of the company ?—No, he did that 
himself; and immediately after we gave it, I found out something which 
induced me to wish to withdraw my name, and I gave him notice within 
ten days of my desire. 

m Mr. Frerson: Mr, Flintoff brought an action for libel against you ?— 
es. 

Did you not apologise, through counsel, to Mr. Flintoff, and withdraw 
all the aspersions = had cast upon his character ?—I did not consider it 
was an apology. It was arranged that aspersions on both sides should be 
withdrawn. 

He got a verdict for 40s. damages, which carried costs >—Yes. 

Mr. W. Crowther, one of the directors, denied that he ever gave Mr. 
Flintoff authority to enter into contracts on behalf of the company. If 
there had been such a contract, it would have been seen by the directors. 
Flintoff never told him that he had made such a contract. If he had 
made such a one, his duty would be to report it to the directors. The 
meter was ordered from Scotland. He thought that, as they were not quite 
sure of getting their bill, they would be very careful about entering into 
such a contract as this. They felt that they had a very good case. 

Mr. Watson, collector of gas rents, said he applied to Mr. Youdan after 
the charge of 4s. had been made. He never objected to that charge, but 
| he objected to meter rent, and he also wanted a deduction for a purifier 
}and a gas meter which the company had purchased of him. He said he 
| would see Mr, Seale about having these items struck off. There was a 
| statement of accounts made on that occasion, and a balance of £77 agreed 
|upon. ‘That was a settlement of everything up to that time, at the rate 
| of 4s. per 1000. He gave a bill of exchange for the balance, Never 

heard of an agreement until that bill was returned. Had conversed with 
Mr. Spurr upon this case. Spurr never said anything to witness as to 

Flintoff having told him (Spurr) that he had entered into an agreement 
with Mr. Youdan. 

| By Mr. Frerson : Cannot remember anything that Spurr said, but his 
conversation led me to suppose that he knew nothing about it. 

But what did he say?—Cannot remember. ‘That bill squared up the 
|account up to that time. There might be another quarter running on at 
| that time, because we cannot get in all the rents as soon as they are due. 

Didn’t Mr Youdan say that he objected to the account, and didn’t you 
say there would be plenty of time to rectify it afterwards >—That was in 
reference to the meter and purifier, 

Didn’t Mr, Youdan say you had charged him more than he owed? and 
didn’t he say he would not pay 4s. >—He objected to those two items, 

Didn’t he say, “ Ido not owe all this for gas?”—He might; he ob- 
jected to pay it all because there were deductions for the meter and 
purifier. 

By the Jupaz: That was about the time he gave me the bill. 
may have said he did not owe it at all. 

By Mr. Cuampers: He objected to meter rent. He said he should not 
|pay it. Ife never mentioned the contract. He said he had an under- 
| standing with the board that, as he was a large consumer, he was not to 
pay meter rent, 
| Mr. Jones, secretary to the Gas Consumers’ Company, gave evidence 
|similar to what he gave ona former occasion. The bill spoken of was 
given for gas supplied from June, 1854, up to March, 1855, at 4s. per 
1000. In November last, when he applied for a settlement, Mr. Youdan 
said he had an agreement, but he refused to show it. He said he had 
taken a solemn oath not to show it toany one. (Laughter.) Had searched 
for but could not find the duplicate. 

This was the case for the plaintiffs, and the court adjourned at half- 
past eight o'clock. 





He 


Tuurspay, June 5. 

Mr. Fretson addressed the court in reply. He contended that the 
sum paid into court was sufficient, and that on all the facts of the case he 
was entitled to a verdict. He took up the case as Mr. Chambers had 
divided it, and said, with reference to the first point, that he was astonished 
at the temerity of his friend in saying that there was no evidence of a 
contract, and more so at his imputing to Mr. Youdan that he would be a 
party to concocting such a serious fraud as that charged upon him, His 
friend had cross-examined Mr. Youdan, to whom not one single question 
was put to show that he had ever done anything disreputable or dis- 
honourable. Mr. Youdan stood before that court as a perfectly un- 


Youdan’s character; and yet Mr, Chambers, upon his mere ici j 
had asked the court to pronounce a verdict which would stamp his (Mr, 
Fretson’s) client with wilful and corrupt perjury. The other side had 
not ventured to deny the facts his witnesses had deposed to. All they 
had attempted to prove was, that three of the directors, Messrs. Seale, 
Alcock, and Crowther did not know of this contract. The very witnesses 
the plaintiffs had called proved his case. Mr. Seale admitted that he had 
called upon Mr. Youdan to solicit him to take their gas, he being at that 
time supplied by the old company. Flintoff swore that that was so, and 
Mr. Seale said that they went two or three times to ask Mr. Youdan to 
become one of their customers, At first Mr. Youdon did not consent, | 
because they could not settle whether he was to pay meter rent. Seale! 
left it incomplete. Flintoff had it to complete, and it was completed, 
As soon as that was done, Mr. Youdan took steps to connect his pipes 
with the company’s mains. That was done, and the company sent down! 
their inspector to see it, and ordered a meter from Scotland expressly for| 
him. Mr. Youdan then bought that meter. Now, forsooth, because | 
those three directors never saw the contract, it was alleged that it had 
been concocted since, for the wicked purpose of defrauding the company | 
of an extra 1s. per 1000, They ought to pause before bringing such a} 
grave accusation against a customer they were so anxious to have : he! 
did not seek them; they sought him. It had been contended that the 
contract was an improbability. Why improbable? What so likely? 
It was admitted that the new company were under a penalty for breaking 
open the streets. It was admitted that the old company were breaking 
their pipes, and, according to Mr. Seale’s account, Mr. Youdan ob- 
jected to take the gas unless they could secure him against the pipes 
being broken. Was there no reason why there should a con- 
tract? Was Mr. Youdan not getting his supply from the old com- 
pany? and was it not of the last importance to him, seeing that he 
had a place of public entertainment—would it not be of the most vital 
consequence to him if the supply should be stopped through the pipes) 
being broken? Was it not of the last importance to him that, before he 
ceased to burn the old gas, he should have a binding contract with the 
Consumers’ Company? ‘Therefore there was a good reason why he should 
have a contract; and that contract was agreed upon before he took any 
steps to connect the pipes. It might be that there was some good reason 
why the directors did not choose to have that contract brought before 
them. At that time they were guilty of a breach of faith in taking on 
new customers. They had given an undertaking, through counsel, in the’ 
Queen’s Bench, in November, 1853, not to open fresh ground, or to take 
on further customers; and yet they were ‘getting all the customers they 
could, They had some half dozen canvassers going up and down the town 
soliciting customers. It might be that they did not want to know how | 
these things were going on—that they did not want to have open books | 
upon this question, lest they should be called upon for a breach of their | 
recognizances, The probability was that Mr. Flintoff was the only party | 
who managed those negotiations ; but no one could doubt that the directors || 
knew all about it. Was it likely to be otherwise, when the company was | 
going to the expense of getting an expensive meter, at a cost of £25, or | 
£30? and before they went to that expense, was it not likely that they 

would secure the party for a number of years? It had been said that it 

was not probable that the company would enter into a contract for a num- || 
ber of years. Why not? ‘The advantage was all on their side. If they | 











| had got their bill, and the competition had gone on, the price would have | 


fallen ; but still Mr. Youdan would be bound to take it at 3s. per 1000. 
They knew that they were all right ; they were very sanguine about getting | 
their bill; and if they had got it, there never would have been the least 

demur about carrying out this contract. The first two quarters of 1854 | 
were charged at 3s. per 1000, and no meter rent. In June, 1854, the | 
amalgamation took place, and then he was charged at the rate of 4s., with || 
meter rent. Well, from that time there was no settlement of the | 
account. What was paid was paid under protest, and the witnesses || 
for the other side had not denied it. Mr. Watson had admitted | 
that; for he said that he might have told Mr. Youdan that there | 
was plenty of time to square the account afterwards. All the witnesses |) 
concurred that Mr, Youdan had objected to settle because he’ was over- || 
charged, and Mr, Youdan took no steps in it because he knew that he had 

four years to run, and that the account could be easily squared up. But! 
for the amalgamation of the two companies, the charge of 4s. would never 

have been heard of, and the company would have been bound to complete 

this contract. The case did not rest there. By the very fact of supplying || 
him with gas and receiving his money, they showed that they adopted the | 
contract, It would not do to turn round and say that the directors did | 
not know anything of it. If they had asked their secretary, he would 

have told them. It was not Mr. Youdan’s business to tell them what he || 
had done. But no one could doubt that they did know. He should not | 
follow the example set by his friend, and impute perjury to those men, as | 
they had imputed it to his client. It might be that in the multitude of | 
business, and in the anxiety of affairs, it had escaped their recollection. || 
If they did not know, they might have known by asking their secretary, 

whose acts they had adopted by supplying Mr. Youdan with gas. It was, 
too late now to turn round and say there was no contract, and highly un-| 
called for to impute fraud to a gentleman who was above all suspicion, and 

who was confirmed by their own secretary in every particular. Again, | 
they were confirmed by Mr. Spurr, who said he remembered Flintoff tell- 

ing him of it on the 14th of January, and he particularly remembered that 

date because the ledgers were then taken away from him. Mr. Flintoff 
was entitled to credit, because the directors had given him a certificate | 
of character of a very high clase, and a bonus of £300 in addition to his 

salary. Was it reasonable, then, to ask the court to disbelieve those three 

parties, and to pronounce them guilty of a most abominable fraud and, 
wilful perjury upon mere suspicion? It was said that Mr. Youdan’s acts 
were inconsistent with that contract. He contended that they were all 
consistent, and that Mr. Youdan had from the beginning to the end ob-| 
jected to the extra charge. In answer to the second part of the case, as to| 
whether the contract was binding, he cited a number of law cases, from | 
all of which he contended—first, that Mr. Flintoff was authorised by the | 
company to make contracts; secondly, that those contracts were binding 








upon the Gas Consumers’ Company ; and, thirdly, that according to the 














blemished witness. Nothing was known or insinuated against Mr, 
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amalgamation act, it was binding upon the United Company. Therefore 
|| he contended, in conclusion, that the defendant was entitled to the verdict 
of the court. 

His Honovr, in giving judgment, said this action was brought to re- 
'| recover £45. 16s, 9d. for gas supplied to the defendant, and meter rent at 
\| the rate of 2s, 6d. per month. Mr. Youdan had paid into court £34. 2s., 
y and pleaded that that sum was sufficient to meet the plaintiffs’ demand. 
'\ The question was whether the company was entitled to charge 4s. per 1000, 
| or whether they were bound by a contract which Mr. Youdan said he en- 
|| tered into with the Gas Consumers’ Company, through their secretary, 
|| Mr. Flintoff, in the beginning of 1854, to charge only 3s. It was con- 
tended that the contract was binding upon the present company, in conse- 
|| quence of the clause which Mr. Fretson had read from the amalgamation 
act. It was replied that the alleged agreement was either not entered 
| 
| 








into at all, or was a fraud and a collusion between Mr, Flintoff and Mr. 
| Youdan. As to the fraud and collusion, it was more a question for a jury 
|than a judge. Upon the first two points he should not enter at all, unless 
| it were necessary upon a case of appeal. Without going into the case in 
detail, it was sufficient to say that there was not sufficient evidence to show 
that the contract was binding upon the present company, and on that 
| ground he should decide for the plaintiffs. He remarked, generally, that 
Mr. Youdan had precluded himself from taking advantage of the contract 
by his having paid 4s. per 1000 to the present company, without giving 
| them any notice that he had a contract by which he was entitled to have 
it at a lower rate. The defendant was entitled to an appeal upon the 
matter, and he should be glad to hear of its being tried in a superior court. 
Then, if he (the Judge) was wrong on this point of law, they could have 
the case tried over again by jury. 
Judgment for plaintiffs, and £6 allowed for witnesses’ and advocates’ 
fees. 





SOUTHWARK POLICE COURT. 

|. Fripay, June 6. 

(Before Mr. Coomne.) 

|, THE BOARD OF WORKS FOR ST. OLAVE DISTRICT v. THE SURREY CON- 
i} SUMERS’ GAS COMPANY. 

This case again came under discussion to-day, upon a summons taken 
out by Arthur Strean Newman, the surveyor to the district board, against | 
the gas company, which stated “ that the company did, on the 22nd day | 
of April, 1856, in Vine Street, in the parish of St. John and St, Olave, 
Southwark, in the county of Surrey, and within the said district, unlaw- 

| fully break up and disturb the pavement of the said street or public place, 
for the purpose of laying a new main or pipes, or new mains or pipes, 
without the consent in writing of the said board, signified as by law 
required, having been first obtained.” 
|| Mr. James: It is impossible to decide a case of this sort here. I think 
we should apply to the Court of Queen’s Bench. We have power to do 
| that, if you decline to interfere. 

Mr, SitrE: Why should the magistrate decline to interfere? It is a 
matter quite within his cognizance. 

Mr, James: It is a matter which is within the discretion of the magis- 
trate. 

The Macistxarz: What is the clause of the act to which you refer as 

|' giving me discretion ? 

Mr. Stxz: The Sth section of the 11th and 12th Vict., ¢. 43. 

The Macistrate: What do you ask me to do? 

Mr. Suez: My friend, Mr. James, asks for something before the case 
is heard. 

|! The Macisrrate: What do you ask? 
Mr. James: I ask you to refuse to act. 
The MacisrratE: Why do you wish me to refuse to act > 
Mr. James: Because the interests involved ar: treat 
The Magistrate: Had you not better hear 
first ? 
| Mr. SEE: 
|, of the case 
| further interfcring. 
|| The Macisrrare: I do not quite understand in what shape this comes 
before me now. 
| Mr. Size: It is a summons. 
|| The Macistrate: Because of what they are doing, you ask me to deal 
with it now. Do you want me to commit them under a particular act, 
and enforce the penalty? 
Mr. Sizx: Yes. 
Mr. James: I ask you not to make any order. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 








30 





what they want to do 


I want to state my case. If my friend could have disposed 
at once, I would not have wasted the time of the court by 





| 
} 


Mr. Sure: They ask your worship to say it is a case in which you will 
not adjudicate, 

The Maaistrate: Would that mode of proceeding assist you? 

Mr. James: Unless you decline to interfere, they have no power to go 
to the Court of Queen’s Bench. 

Mr. Sire: If you dismiss the summons, there is an end of us. 

The Macistrate: Is it really a question of law here ? 

Mr. SizE: No, sir; more a question of fact. 

Mr. James: It isa question of law, involving a point of great impor- 
tance. I have looked into the matter very closely, and a good deal of 
argument may arise upon it. 

The Macisrrate: I suppose this the same question that was brought 
before me the other day ? 

Mr. Size: In a different shape. 

The Maaistrate: In what way? 

Mr. Stee: Under another act of Parliament. 

Mr. James: I say it is repealed. 

The Macistrate: Whether it is or not, if the facts are the same, is it 
not asking me to hear the same case twice over ? 

Mr. James: I say the act is repealed; and they are bringing us here 
for the same offence, and wish you to hear this case a second time. 

The Maaisrrate: Suppose there are thirty acts of Parliament, each of 
which makes a particular act an offence. Having tried the case under 
one act of Parliament, am I to try it under another? 

Mr. Size: You have decided technically that we have no case. 
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The Macistrate: Whether technically or not, I have decided upon the 
same state of facts. 

Mr. Stee: No, with great submission, you did not go into the facts, if 
you recollect. You would not hear the merits of the case. 

The Maaistrate: I did indeed hear the case, and there was one objec- 
tion made by the defendant which I thought you could not get over; 
therefore I stopped their argument upon the other points. I heard your 
case and your statement of facts, If this is the same state of facts, have 
I not decided upon it already ? 

Mr. Stier: Certainly not; you only decided upon the construction of | 
that particular act of Parliament; you did not decide upon the merits of 
the case. 

The Maaistrate: The difficulty that occurs to me is, that this is ex- 
actly the same state of facts which your witness proved the other day. 
There was a defence begun, and in the middle of the argument I thought 
there was one point that it was difficult for you to get over ; namely, the 
wording of that clause as to the “ mains of pipes.’ That is no techni- 
cality, but is a question whether the facts proved come within the mean- 
ing of the law. Upon the merits I have dismissed the case. 

Mr. Stee: Your Worship will excuse me for saying, hardly upon the 
merits of the case. 

The Maatstrate: Suppose an act of Parliament made it an offence for 
you to walk along the street, and you came here to prove that some one 
was walking along the street, is not that the merits? 

Mr. Stee: They said they had not done what we charged them with 
doing. They had laid down two mains, whereas we only charged them 
with laying down one, If we had charged them with laying down two, 
you would have convicted them. 

The Maceisrrate: I do not know that. 

Mr. Stee: I think you would. I think then I should have insured a 
conviction, We never went into the other case. 

The Maaistrare: Oa your own showing, it is still the same state of 
facts. 

Mr. Size: Under the two acts, the facts are different. Under Michael 
Angelo Taylor’s Act, they may be convicted for laying one main; but 
under Sir Benjamin Hall’s Act they can only be convicted for laying two 
mains. Ido not proceed upon that act of Parliament which authorises 
them to lay one main. 

The Magistrate: You can take it under any law that you think pro- 


| per; but the case has been heard, as I consider, upon the merits. 


Mr. Stee: I trust your worship will not dispose of it in that summary 
way, because, you will forgive me for saying, that is hardly doing justice 
to the commissioners. I think the case should be heard; and, if you 
should then be of opinion that you have already decided it, I shall be 
perfectly satisfied with the decision. 

The Magistrate: Is it not the same state of facts ? 

Mr, James: Exactly the same. 

The Macisrrate: ‘Then I have disposed of that state state of facts 
upon the law as then shown to me. 

Mr. James: They now come here under the local act. 

The Macisrrate: Now they think they have found out some other 
mode of proceeding upon the same state of facts. 

Mr. Stee: We always knew of this act of Parliament. 

Mr. James: They come here under an act of Parliament which appoints 
them, under which act of Parliament they exist; you hear Mr. Slee’s 
case; he is non-suited upon his own case; you hear the case and decide 
upon the merits, 

The Magistrate: I think I have disposed of it upon the merits. 

Mr. Stee: I must respectfully submit to your Worship that I think 
you have hardly done so, 

The Macisrrate: It really is the same state of facts, only you think 
there is a law which will reach that state of facts, which law was not 
brought to my notice before. 

Mr. Stee: I had the very act of Parliament. 

The Macistrate: But the complaint was not laid under that act of 
Parliament. 

Mr. Size: No. 

The Magistrate: The discussion was, whether the state of facts was 
such as admitted of the matter being dealt with under a particular act of 
Parliament. There was a difficulty about the construction of a clause, be- | 
cause the words were in the plural and not in the singular. 

Mr. Stex: You decided that you would take that one point first. | 

The Macisrrate: For this reason,—that, if that was sufficient, it was | 
unnecessary to take any other, That is the commonest case in the world; | 
even in the Court of Queen’s Bench, the court sometimes hears the case | 
from one point, and it says to the other side, If you cannot get over that | 
point, we need not discuss any other. 

Mr. Srez: It is a lamentable thing that we cannot get the case setttled 
in some shape. The company have gone and broken open a street, and 
have committed another offence. 

The Magistrate: If you have got a new case, of something done on a 
subsequent day, lay your information on that. There is no negessity to 
go back to the old case, if you can get a new one. 

Mr. James: Let them make a a new case, if they like. 

The Maaistrate: Suppose the offence was on the 22nd of April, and 
I declined to make any order because I thought, upon the merits, that 
was not an offence; if they had done a similar thing on the 23rd of April, 
lay an information upon that, founded upon any act of Parliament you 
like. 

Mr. SteE: We will go to the Court of Queen’s Bench upon the merits, 

The Macistrrate: If I have heard a case of an offence said to be com- 
mitted on the 22nd, you will remove all objection if you lay an informa- 
tion for an offence committed on the 23rd, 

Mr. Stee: Do we understand that we are to go to the Court of Queen’s 
Bench upon this case ? 

Mr. James: If you like. 

The Maaistrate: I have dismissed the case. 

After some further conversation in reference to the mode of bringing 

















the case before the Court of Queen’s Bench, the parties withdrew. 
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Miscellaneous News. 


THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
Frmay, May 30. 
The board met again this day, at twelve o’clock, in the Council Chamber, 
;Guildhall—Mr. Tuwalres in the chair. 
| The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 
| The Crerx presented a report on the state of collections (charges for de- 
| fault and improvement rates) for the month of April, 1856. 
Warrants were ordered to issue against defaulters on district sewers’ rates, 
and certain deficiencies were allowed, 
Mr. BazaLGErte reported that he had addressed a communication to Com- 
;mander Burstal, the officer appointed by Government to test the tidal observa- 
tions in conjunction with himself; but, as that gentleman was out of town, 
nothiug could be done in the matter at present. 
| THE SOUTHERN MAIN DRAINAGE. 
| The Crerk read a letier from Mr. Austin, secretary to the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, appointing Tuesday, June 3, at two o’clock, to receive the 
|deputation from the board, with the engineer’s plans for the southern 
| drainage. 











CLAIMS FOR COMPENSATION. 

i! The Crerx read the resolutions of the committee on claims for eompensa- 
|| tion, relative to the awards by the Wandsworth District Board of Works of 
|; compensation to Mr. L. J. Upcher and Mr, W. A. Franks; also the corre- 
| — which had taken place thereon. It appeared that Mr. Upcher was 
| the clerk of the district board ; that his salary was £50 per annum, his emolu- 
{| ments £70, and that, in addition, he had had an allowance of £20 for office 
‘rent. His present age is 69. The award of the district was a gratuity of 
|| £50, which the committee recommended should not be agreed to, but that 
| the compensation should be an annuity of £30 for life. Mr. W. A. Franks 
| was clerk of the Clapham Light Trustees, and the district awarded him a 
gratuity of £66, which the committee, on appeal, dissented from, and recom- 
|mended that he receive, in compensation for the loss of his office, a yearly sum 
of £16. 10s. 

| On the motion to agree with the committee in their recommendations, 

Mr. H. L. Tayior objected to the amount proposed to be given, as it would 
involve too heavy a tax upon the parishioners. He thought, if the board 
agreed to give these gentlemen a sum equal to two years’ salary, it would be 
doing them justice. He moved an amendment to that effect. 

Mr. CoLLINnson seconded the amendment, and hoped the board would pause 

before confirming the report. He warned them against interfering unduly 
with the decisions of the districts, which were more likely to be founded on a 
| proper estimate of the merits of each case than if this beard acted on its own 
responsibility in the matter. 

A question arose as to whether information should be given to the district 
authorities when cases of this kind came before the Metropolitan Board ou 
appeal, the act of Parliament only prescribing that notice should be sent 
| to the party in whose favour the award is made.” The general opinion 
| was, that though not imperatively required, such notice to the district was 
desirable ; and Deputy Harrison gave notice that, at the next meeting of 
the board, he would submit a motion to the effect that, in all future cases of 
appeal, a notice should be sent. 

After some remarks from Mr. Leslie, Mr. Bidgood, and Mr. Doulton, the 
consideration of the question was adjourned. 

The board proceeded to consider the award of compensation by the vestry 
of Mile-End Old Town to Mr. O’Shaunessy, late surveyor to the lighting 
trust, and also severa] communications in reference thereto. The district had 
awarded Mr. O’Shaunessy £100 a year for life; and against their decision a 

| protest was entered by several parishioners, which was read, together with the 
reply thereto. The committee recommended that the sumshould be reduced 
to £75. ‘The officer in whose favour the award was made had been twenty 

| years in the service of the parish; his salary had been about £150 a year; 

jand his present age is seventy. 

| The consideration of this case was also adjourned, after some observations 
by Messrs. Collinson, Bevan, Ware, and H. L. Taylor. 

METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT. 

| Areport from the committee on the duties of the board under the Building 
Act was read. It recommended ‘That Mr. Henry Hart do perform the 
duties of verifying the plans and statements accompanying applications to 
the board under the Building Act, and of assisting the superintending archi- 

‘tect in his duties, at his present amount of salary, viz., £150 per annum.” 

Deputy Harzison moved, and Mr. Moretanp seconded, the adoption of 
the report, which was agreed to. 

The committee also reported that they had had under consideration a com- 
munication from the Westminster district board, signed by Mr. Jebb, and 
also a letter from Mr. Layton, vestry clerk of Islington, on the subject of 
applications for permission to erect buildings over fore-courts of houses, and 
\suggesting that, in the first place, such applications should be made to the 
districts. The committee considered that the Metropolitan Board had no 
power to sanction such an arrangement. 

Deputy Harrison said, he thought the act of Parliament so distinctly 
invested this board with the control over such matters, that it was unneces- 
sary to bring them under the consideration of the districts. 

Mr. Leste differed from the last speaker, and considered that the act of 
Parliament clearly pointed out that such questions should go first of all to 
the districts. The 76th section of the Metropolitan Local Management Act 
said—‘ Before beginning to lay or dig out the foundation of any new house 
or building within any such parish or district, or to rebuild any house or 
building’ therein, and also before making any drain for the purpose of drain- 
ing directly or indirectly into any sewer under the jurisdiction of the vestry 
or board of or for any such parish or district, seven days’ notice in writing 
shall be given to the vestry or board by the em intending to build or re- 
build such house or building, or to make such drain.” If the board adhered 
to this, nine-tenths of their time and labour would be saved. 


by means of a bye-law something could not be arranged by which these 
questions would in the first instance come before them. 

Deputy Harrison thought it was a very irregular course to introduce for 
consideration the framing of a bye-law to enable the board to do that which 
the act of Parliament did not sanction. 

The CuarrMANn thought the act of Parliament was clear on the point, and 
that this board, being a central body, had been purposely invested with 
the jurisdiction in a matter where it might be supposed that local feeling 
and influence would not subserve the public good. It the board wished to be 
released from this control, they must appeal to the Legislature on the subject, 

Mr. Turner did not understand the letters on which the committee’s 
report was founded to ask that ull such applications should, in the first place, 
be made to them, but that the districts should be informed of them when 
made to this board. 

Mr. H. L. Taytor hoped they would always be ready to listen to any 
suggestions from vestries and district boards; but he thought they had better || 
not attempt to enlist their aid in carrying out a duty which exclusively be- |! 
longed to this board. | 

Mr, Wricut urged that the matter should have reconsideration ; for, though 
they could not divest themselves of the duties and responsibilities cast upon |} 
them by the act of Parliament, they ought not to be above receiving advice || 
and suggestions from the districts on points in which local information was 
most valuable. | 








it 
Mr. SavaGE moved, and Mr. D’Irrancer seconded, that the question be | 
referred back to the committee for reconsideration. | 
After some remarks from Messrs. Burslem, Beven, and Harrison, the 
amendment was negatived, and the motion put and agreed to. 
THAMES EMBANKMENT. 
Mr. Cotirnson presented a memorial from Mr. J. F. Wieland, of Glasgow, 
relative to a plan tor embanking the Thames between Whitebali and London 
Bridge. The memorial, which was accompanied by a large and carefully | 
executed model of the work proposed to be executed, was read by the clerk at | 
the table. It stated that the projector of this plan proposed to erect walls 
and embankments on both sides of the river, sufficient to create an equable 
current, and secure, by increasing its depth, an adequate tidal scour, afford- 
ing additional facilities for wharfage and navigation, preserving the founda- 
tions of the bridges, and forming a handsome and uniform line of river front- 
age. The plan would, if necessary, comprise railway communication on) 
the north and south sides of the river. Oa the north side he proposed to 
raise a roadway esplanade, partly upon piles and partly upon pillars and 
arches, to the level of the present bridges, and communicating with them and | 
their approaches, and also with the Strand and St. Paul’s Churchyard by new || 
roads. ‘The road would extend parallel with the river from west to east, || 
from London Bridge to Charing Cross, and passing through the upper part || 
of Hungerford Market, would open into the Strand opposite to the electric || 
clock, and would therefore be the nearest road from Charing Cross to the || 
City. The width of the road would be 60 feet from London Bridge to South-| 
wark Bridge, and 80 feet from thence to Hungerford, at an altitude of about | 
40 feet more or less from high-water mark—the river side bounded by a/\ 
balustrade overlooking the quay and river beneath. He suggested the idea i 
of forming under the esplanade in front of the Temple Gardens a winter gar- || 
den, which would be about 700 feet long by 80 feet wide, and 35 feet high, || 
effected by glazing the openings of the arches; and, if adopted, the privacy |} 
of the gardens would be retained, and the Templars would still enjoy ple 





river promenades, besides the covered winter garden. Between the Temple |; 
Gardens and Somerset House, and also adjoining Westminster Bridge, pieces || 
of. ground would be reclaimed from the river, presenting excellent sites for 
public buildings. On the south side of the river he also proposed that a road || 
be raised to the level of the bridges, but only 40 feet wide, and constructed 
principally of iron, the arches being so disposed as to admit of three lines of |! 
railway running parallel to the river, and under the road, midway between || 
it and the quay beneath, and supported by tubular girders, co that the wharf- 
age operations would be carried on under the railway, and be perfectly inde- | 
pendent of any traftic. By this means it was proposed to form a junction || 
with the South-Western Railway and the group of railways which have their || 
termini at London Bridge, which would relieve the streets of Southwark || 
from much of the heavy goods’ tratiic. ‘The principle of the buildings would I 
be the sam2; to erect on the same site three distinct classes of buildings, || 
and above the shops dwelling-houses in flats could be coustructed, econo- |; 
mising the valuable ground as mucl as possible. 1 
Mr. Lestrz asked the memorialist how much he proposed to take of the! 





‘water-way from the Thames on each side ? 


Mr. Wre~anD: At London Bridge the water-way would be 740 feet; | 
therefore it would be narrowed 40 feet. | 
Numerous questions were proposed to Mr. Wieland by Mr. Carpmael as to 
the proposed line of embankment, and by Mr. Taylor as to the mode of raising | 
the funds for the work, and for compensating parties whose premises would be | 
interfered with, which having been answered, the memorialist withdrew. It | 
resulted from the information thus elicited, that, although much ingenuity 
had been displayed in the p!an and the preparation of the models by which 
it was elucidated, the matter had not assumed any very practical shape in | 
the mind of the memorialist. He admitted he was not an engineer, nor had | 
he made any estimate as to the probable cost of his plan and the compensation | 
that would be required by different wharfingers along the line. His only ob- | 
ject was to get the provisional sanction of this board to the scheme, and 

if he obtained that, then the work would be carried out by a company. 
On the motion of Mr. Continsoy, seconded by Mr. Savace, the memorial | 
was received. 
Mr. Coxtinson then moved that the subject be referred to the committee | 
of works and improvements. } 

Major Lyon took an objection to this, which would necessitate consultations 
with engineers at considerable cost, and the committee of works was already | 
overburdened with business. 

The motion was then negatived. 

B'S REPORTS. 









The CLERx (being appealed to) said he agreed with Mr. Leslie to a certain 
extent, but not whoily, in what he had advanced. Under the 76th section, 
|motice of any new building must be given to the district; but in reference to 
|the alteration of the line of buildings, the sole control being vested in the 
| Metropolitan Board, it was not required that parties should go to the district 
| board or vestry. 

Mr. T. Hl. Hatt hoped the board would not waste time in discussing a 
question for the benefit of one of their members, when all the rest were sa- 
tisfied. 1t would be, even if prescribed by the act, a very unfortunate 
thing for the vestries to have to decide such points as these in the first in- | 

| Stance, and then for this board to disagree with them. | 

| Mr. Irvine, though he felt persuaded they had no power to give this 
| matter over to the vestries and district boards, was convinced that it would 
| be better done by them than by this board. He put it to the clerk whether 





ENGINE 

Mr. BazaGeErts stated, in reference to the application of the Mid-Kent | 
Railway Company for leave to aiter the crown of the sewer in the Catford 
Road, Lewisham, that the additional plans which he bad called for had only || 
been recsived that day, and that he was unable to offer any recommendation , 
to the board thereon at present. Mr. Bazalgette then reported on applica- || 
tions from vestries and district boards to construct sewers in Wandsworth dis- || 
trict—Crescent Lane, Clapham, and Allfarthing Lane, Wandsworth ; Putney 
Estate, Wandsworth Lane; Poplar district—Jane Street, West Ferry Road, l 
Poplar ; St. Giles’s district —Woburn Mews East, Little Guildford Street; on 
complaint from the Wandsworth District Board of Works of the defective con- | 
dition of the Clapham Rye branch of the Heathwall sewer; on complaint of || 
| the vestry of Bermondsey of the condition of the Blue Anchor Lane open | 
| sewer; on works executed on emergency, and on works to be executed under | 
' general contracts. 





—————) 
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The board made the necessary orders in accordanee with the recommenda- 

tions of the engineer. ’ 
ARCHITECT'S REPORTS. 

The SuPERINTENDING ARCHITECT reported in favour of an application by 
Mr. Benjamin Stone, for the consent of the board to the erection of a shop 
| on the south side of Peckham High Street, and the requisite permission was 
| given; and against an application by Mr. G. H. Evans, for the consent of 

the board to the erection of buildings in Dowlas Street, Camberwell, which 
was refused. The superintending architect also reported in favour of the 
application by Mr. W. Colson, for the approval by the board of an engine- 
shaft at Perry Vale, Sydenham, which was acceeded to; and against the 
application by Mr. Bracebridge, for the consent of the board to the erection 
oF a house in Sherbutt Street, corner of Wade’s Place, Poplar, which was 
refused. He also declined to recommend the application by Robert H. Liddell, 
for permission to build a wooden shed for temporary stabling on ground be- 
longing to Messrs. ‘Truman, Hanbury, and Co., in Wilkes Street, Spitalfields, 
| which was therefore refused. The application by Wm. Cubitt and Co., to 
| erect a small conservatory, of incombustible materials, over the portico of 
No. 32, Bruton Street, Berkeley Square, for Lord Templemore, was also re- 
| ported upon by the architect, and, after a short but animated discussion, 
| agreed to. 








| APPLICATIONS. 
|| A letter was read from the vestry clerk of St. James’s, Clerkenwell, re- 
| questing to borrow £5000 for ten years, repayable with interest at the rate 
|, of £500 per annum, for the purpose of paving Pentonville Hill with granite. 
|| The application was granted. : : as . : 
i A letter was read from Messrs. Harrison and Lewis, solicitors, with notice 
! of appeal by Mr. T.S. Cundy against the decision of the vestry of St. George’s, 
;/ Hanover Square, unanimously refusing to grant him compensation for the 
loss of his office as surveyor to the trustees of the Grosvenor district. After 
some conversation, it was resolved that the requisite notices should be given, 
'| and the case taken into consideration at the expiration of one month. 
y 
FINANCE. 
|| At the meeting of the board on the 26th ult., 
| The CHAIRMAN called attention to the important question of finance. He 
|| said, the board were then about to discuss the propriety of carrying out the 
|! extensive plans prepared by their engineer for the southern main drainage, 
||.and would shortly have under consideration the still larger and more costly 
|| works necessary for intercepting the sewerage on the north side of the Thames, 
|| It therefore became a matter of vital and pressing importance to decide upon 
|| the most convenient and most economical mode of raising the funds for these 
| purposes, It was a question involved in some little difficulty ; and, as he had 
|| directed his attention very earnestly toit, he was desirous of bringing it before 
|! the board, so as to get itreferred toa committee. It would appear that, for the 
| interceping drainage, north and south, about £2,500,000 would be required ; 
|'and, taking the liabilities of the board into account, a total of about 
|| £8,000,000 must be provided; and this sum would have to be raised, in all 
|| probability, within the next three years from the present period. A half per 
cent. upon that amount would be something like £15,000 a year, or 50 per 
i|eent. more than the establishment charges of the board. The question, 
therefore, of the easiest mode of raising the money, and going into the 
|| market upon the best terms, was, as he had said, of vital importance to the 
|| interests of the ratepayers. Since the year 1841, the increased assessment of 
the metropolis was about £552,491, as he gleaned from an admirable pamphlet 
|which he held in his hand, and which, though he could not endorse every 
proposition contained therein, afforded much valuable information on the sub- 
|ject of finance. He thought the board would agree with him that the powers 
| which they possessed under the act of Parliament would be carried out greatly 
| to the prejudice of the ratepayers if this matter did not receive at their hands 
|, the most careful consideration. Under the act, they were empowered to 
| borrow money and to charge the rates with its repayment, but unfortunately 
| they could only do this by way of mortgage, and every mortgage to be made 
|! must be by deed duly stamped. Such being the case, it involved the necessity 
| of this board going to the insurance companies, who were generally the par- 
|| ties lending money in large sums in this way. As the district boards, having 
| the same powers as the Metropolitan Board, would have to go to the same 
sources for any moneys required by them, a large amount of competition 
| would be the result; and there being a considerable demand and many bidders 
|\in the market, the per centage would necessarily be raised. Under these 
|, circumstances, he thought it would be advisable for the board to consider 
| whether they ought not to apply to Parliament for further powers, so asto enable 
|, them to obtain the money upon better terms than they conld now command. 
|| The pamphlet to which he had referred directed attention to the mode in 
| which moneys were raised by public bodies in the metropolis of France. 
|, There, it appeared, they issued bonds for various sums, which were bought 
| and sold in the market, and were quoted upon the Exchange with the same 
| regularity as other public securities. He (the chairman) thought that a 
| similar arrangement might be made, by which this board could issue bonds, 
|| securing them by registration. This was a very important consideration, as 
| it saved the parties from the risk of fire and theft, and would affect the value 
|, of the bonds to the extent of probably a } per cent.—that was to say, if they 
had the additional security of registration instead of a floating note, whic 
| had to be retained until the time arrived at which it was taken up, they would 
|, be able to obtain money at a 4 per cent. cheaper. Taking the rated property 
|, over which the board had jurisdiction at £12,000,000—and this was rather 
|| under than over the mark—and spreading the amount of £3,000,000 which 
|| they would require to raise, equally over 50 years—and he believed that he 
expressed the sentiments of the board when he said that he thought the cost 
| of these stupendous works should be so extended, inasmuch as they were de- 
|| signed not for the present generation alone—it would involve an annual pay- 
||ment of £139,650, requiring a rate of 3d. in the pound, which would produce 
|| about £150,000 per annum. By the terms “ equaliy over fifty years,” he 


||meant that there should be such a yearly payment of interest and principal | 


|| that they would leave an equal annual payment at the end of the period of 
| one-fiftieth. 

|| In reply to Mr. D’Iffanger, 

|| ‘The CHArRMAN said that he had based the above calculations on an interest 


of 4 per cent., at which rate he beiieved their bonds would be at a premium; | 


j,and that his statement had no reference to the actual working expenses of 
|| the board, but bore solely upon the question of the main drainage. Probably 
|, the result of referring this matter to the finance committee would be, that 
| they would bring up a report recommending an application to Parliament for 
| additional borrowing powers. 

| Deputy Harrison said he had prepared a notice of motion on this subject, 
| Which he would now submit. It was, ‘That it be referred to the finance 
| committee to consider and report to this board in what way the amount re- 
| quired for the construction of the ‘ sewerage interception works’ can be most 
| conveniently raised, and report thereon with as little delay as possible.” It 
| Was quite certain that if the powers of the board were enlarged by act of Par- 
| liament so as to allow of their issuing bonds transferable by endorsement in- 











stead of by assignment, there would be much greater facility for raising the 
funds which they required. Under certain circumstances, the Legislature 
had conceded this power; its exercise had always been advantageous, and 
they might be disposed to confer it upon this board. 

In answer to Mr. Davis, 

The CuarrMaN said the Government Commissioners had the power to lend 
monev for public works, but only to the extent of £360,000 per annum, or | 
£90,000 per quarter; therefore it would be idle for the board to rely on such | 
a source, 

After some observations from Mr. Leslie, the subject dropped. At the| 
meeting of the board this day, 

Deputy Harrison submitted the above motion. He said he presumed it 
was the intention of this board to see the great sewerage works of the metro- | 
polis carried out with as little delay a3 possible; and, as the cost of those | 
works would be great, and must be provided for immediately, it was desirable 
that at the earliest period they should settle the financial question. There | 
were various modes of raising moneys by public boards, and some afforded |} 
the opportunity of effecting it on better terms than others; and, if power || 
could be obtained by this board to issue securities transferable by endorse- || 
ment, as Exchequer Bills, it would be of material advantage to the public at || 








large. The object of his motion was to place the whole question before the | 
committee ; and he earnestly hoped that, having examined it carefully, they-|| 
would be prepared, without much delay, to = their opinion to the board, || 
as, in the event of its being considered desirable to go to Parliament for addi- | | 
tional powers, there was very little time this session to lose. | 

Mr. D’Irrancer seconded the motion, which was adopted. \| 

The board then adjourned. 


Wepnespay, June 4. {| 

A special meeting of the board was held at Guildhall this day, for the pur- | 

ose of disposing ot the large number of notices of motion upon the paper of || 
usiness. Mr, THwarrtes took the chair at twelve o'clock. 

The minutes having been read and approvea, 

The CHarRMAN said he had to report that the deputation appointed by the} 
board waited upon the First Commissioner of Works on the previous day, for | 
the purpose of presenting the plans for the southern main drainage. They | 
had a long interview with Sir Benjamin Hall, and many very important | 
questions were put by the right honourable baronet, who promised that he | 
would take the matter into consideration, and return his answer so soon as 
the tidal observations, which it had been agreed should be made, had been | 
satisfactorily disposed of. | 

PRESERVATION OF HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 

Mr. Hows moved, ‘* That it be referred to the finance contmittee to ascer- | 
tain whether the Government are willing to advance any sum from the Con- | 
solidated Fund for the purpose of aiding in securing Hampstead Heath as a) 
place of public recreation, and to report thereon as early as ree gol He 
said that, after the discussion which had taken place on this subject, he would 
not have ventured so soon to bring it under the notice of the board again but | 
for circumstances which had transpired in the interval. It would be in the | 
recollection of honourable members that at a former sitting a letter was re- | 
ceived from Sir Benjamin Hall, which, had it been read before the decision || 
arrived at by the board, would, he was convinced, have entirely changed the || 
opinions of many who voted on that occasion against any step being taken for | | 
the preservation of the heath. In that letter the First Commissioner of |! 
Works, after quoting the 135th and 144th sections of the act, said unequivo- || 
cally, that “‘ the object of these clauses was, of course, to provide, with as || 
little delay as possible, for the purification of the Thames, for material || 
improvement in the thoroughfares of the metropolis, and to provide places of || 
recreation for the public benefit of the inhabitants ; and the plans :nust neces- if 
sarily require much ideration, ially as regards the great drainage | | 
works ; and if you propose to open any thoroughfares, and purchase ground for |! 
any open spaces, and require compulsory powers to take the land that may be | | 
necessary for such objects, you will have to comply with the standing orders of | 
Parliament, and give the necessary notices in the autumn of the year.” || 
He (Mr. Hows) laid great stress upon the words ‘‘ of course,”’ because they |! 
showed that there was no doubt in the mind of Sir Benjamin Hall that the || 
board had the power to deal with such a case as the one under consideration. || 
In the Zimes of the 12th of April there was a report of the interview of a 
deputation from the parishes of St. Marylebone and Pancras with the First 
Commissioner, and in that report Sir Benjamin Hall was made to say, “ the 
question (of the preservation of Hampstead Heath) was one to be entertained, 
not by the Government, but by the Metropolitan Board of Works. He con- 
fessed he was surprised at the summary manner in which they had set that 
question aside; but should they again consider it, he would be willing, as his 
predecessor had done in the case of a park for Finsbury, to recommend the 
Government to make a grant from the Consolidated Fund, in aid of a metro- 
politan rate for the purchase of the heath.’’” He (Mr. Hows) believed that the 
144th section of the act gave them the power to deal with the question; and 
the object of his motion was to ask, after the expression of Sir Benjamin 
Hall’s opinion, what aid the Government were disposed to yield them. This 

uestion had made great progress in the public mind since it was last before 
the board; and when the committee had reported upon this reference, they || 
— be in a better position to decide whether any and what steps should be 
taken. | 

Mr. SavaGE seconded the motion. The attainment of the object contem- 
plated was most desirable; and if by co-operation with the Government it || 
could be secured, he thought now was the proper time, as some arrangement 
could possibly be made with Sir T. M. Wilson to purchase the heath at a 
moderate cost. 

Mr. H. L. Taytor said there could be no doubt that this was a question || 
which was considered by many members of this board as of great importance, || 
or else, after the full discussion which it had already received, the honour- || 
able mover would not have reintroduced the subject to their notice. Since the 
board had rejected the former motion, a stir had been made in the northern 
district of the metropolis to endeavour, if possible, to secure the Heath for 
the public benefit; and to this he, for one, did not object. He believed that 
wherever, in the suburbs of the metropolis, open spaces could be obtained, 
they should be. But then came the question, ‘* Who is to pay for them ?”’ 
Let him direct attention for a moment to a somewhat analogous case—Vic- 
toria Park. Who paid for that? the inhabitants of the metropolis? no; it 
was purchased out of the Consolidated Fund of the country; and to a similar 
mode of securing Hampstead Heath he had no objection; but he, for one, 
would never consent to tax the already overburdened ratepayers of the metro- 
polis merely because a popular minister considered it a popular question, and 
a certain portion of the inhabitants of the metropolis considered it would be 
desirable. Now he (Mr. Taylor) was at issue with Sir Benjamin Hall as 
to the powers of the board under their act. The 144th section, upon 
which reliance was placed by those who urged the board to take up the 
question, said, ** The Metropolitan Board of Works shall have power to 
make, widen, or improve any streets, roads, or ways for facilitating the 
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passage and traffic between different parts of the metropolis, or to con- 
tribute and join with any persons in any such improvements as aforesaid ; 
and to take by agreement or by gift any land, rights in land, or property for 
the purposes aforesaid (or otherwise) for the improvement of the metropolis, 
on such terms and conditions as they may think fit.”” In this part of the 
clause there was certainly nothing that could justify their taking action upon 
the question of Hampstead Heath, and to tax the ratepayers for the pur- 
chase thereof. Nor could he draw any deduction in favour of such a course 
from the second part, which said, ‘‘ and such board, where it appears to them 
that further powers are required for the purpose of any work for the improve- 
ment of the metropolis, or public benefit of the inhabitants thereof, ma 

make application to Parliament for that purpose, and the expenses of sucl 

application may be defrayed as other expenses of the said board.” Now this 
part of the clause was evidently put in to justify the board, should any great 
metropolitan a peep come before them, in applying for powers which 
at present they did not possess ; but it gave them no power to purchase Hamp- 
M stead Heath, nor would it be wise for them to entertain the question. What 
would be the immediate consequence? Why, that Finsbury would soon put 
in a claim for consideration; and let it be remembered that Finsbury 
had been longer in the field than Pancras or Marylebone. Were 
the board prepared to go to such a length, considering the heavy bur- 
dens that already were imposed upon the ratepayers of the metropolis > 
Let them remember that all the parishes were not so fortunate as Marylebone 
and Pancras. In the City of London the land-tax was ls. 3d. in the pound ; 
in Spitalfields it was 1s. 10d. ; but in Marylebone it was only one halfpenny ! 
In a district not far from their present place of meeting, the poor-rates were 
5s. in the pound, and the land-tax upon a house rated at £36 a year some- 
thing like £4 or £5. Add to this the police rate, consolidated rate, sewers’ 
rate, and other charges in the same proportion, and he would ask, would the 
board be doing their duty in imposing upon the ratepayers this additional 
burden, which they had no right to bear? There were certain things which 
the board were bound to take up, such as the great drainage scheme, which 
would require a large sum of money, in addition to what must be raised from 
the inhabitants by the vestries and district boards, and a necessary improve- 
ment rate, for the general purposes of the metropolis. He would rather leave 
the question of the purchase of lands for parks with the Minister already re- 
ferred to, who appeared so eager to become popular, that no doubt he would 
find the ways and means to carry out the design, and to satisfy his constituents 
in Marylebone, between whom and himself there seemed to be a perfectly good 
understanding. In order to set this matter at rest, and to show to the Minister 
and to the public that they did not intend to take up the question of parks and 
places for public recreation, he would submit an amendment to the following 
effect :—‘‘ That this board acknowledge the importance of retaining open 
spaces in this metropolis, and the great permanent advantage which would 
accrue to the northern suburb by the preservation of Hampstead Heath, and 
its appropriation as a place of recreation for the public; but is of opinion 
that improvements of much greater necessity and advantage to the general 
public are more urgent and desirable, and therefore resolve not to entertain 
the question of the purchase of land for the purposes of a park. And, more- 
over, it is the opinion of this board that the powers conferred by the Metro- 
polis Local Management Act do not authorise them to tax the ratepayers for 
such objects.’’ Mr. Hows had asked that this matter might go to a com- 
mittee, in order to ascertain how much the Government would give towards 
it. He (Mr. Taylor) would tell the honourable gentleman, and thus relieve 
his mind at once. In the Odserver, which doubtless would be regarded as 
giving a correct report of what took place at the interview with the First 
Commissioner referred to by Mr. Hows, it was stated that Lord Robert 
Grosvenor made the following remark :—‘* With respect to a park for Fins- 
bury, he some time ago took an active part; and at an interview with the 
predecessor of Sir Benjamin Halla promise was made, that if the inhabitants 
would raise the remainder of the sum required, the Government would con- 
tribute £50,000 out of the Consolidated Fund. He believed the estimated 
cost was £250,000 ; so that the Government were prepared to assist in the 
creation of the Finsbury Park to the extent of one-fifth of the purchase.” 
| Now, very likely the Government would do the same in the present case, or 
|in reference to any other similar one in another part of the metropolis; but 
was it fair that while Victoria Park was provided for wholly out of the Con- 
solidated Fund, this board, even if it had the power, should be called upon 
to raise among the ratepayers four-fifths of the sum ae for the purchase 
of Hampstead Heath? But what said Sir Benjamin Hall lately in the House 
| of Commons? When asked upon this very subject he replied, ** No steps had 
|been taken by the Government for the purchase of Hampstead Heath ; but 
representations had been made to the Metropolitan Board, who had the 
| power, if they thought fit to exercise it. If the board did not feel at liberty 
'to take up the question, it would be a matter for consideration whether other 
| steps should not be taken for securing that object; but it would certainly not 
| be y a vote of Parliament.” And what said the press upon the subject ? 

|Recently in the Zimes there appeared an article in which the following sen- 

tences oecurred :—‘* That it would be a pity to destroy Hampstead Heath any 

one who has ever been there will at once admit. The heath consists of about 

200 acres of land, and is overlooked by eminences in the adjoining fields which 

are admirably adapted as sites for houses, which contractors would gladly 

occupy, and which the possessor would gladly dispose of ; but by the erection of 
houses on these eminences the beauty of the heath would be very much de- 

stroyed. That the inhabitants of the neighbourhood should be solicitous for 
the safety of their suburban park can excite no surprise; and that they should 

seriously propose to buy up the heath, together with the adjoining grounds, now 

that it can be obtained at a comparatively cheap rate, is a step the wisdom 

of which no one willimpugn. In all, about 300 acres—it is supposed that this 
space of ground can be purchased for about £100,000. The inhabitants of 
cometend have made a very wise proposition, but unfortunately they have 
not addressed it to the proper quarter. The question is, who is to pay for 
this park? and the vestry of St. John, Hampstead, supported by various other 
vestries and deputations, request the Metropolitan Board of Works to under- 

take the business, and to do it at once, while it can be done cheaply. It 
seems not yet discovered that the Metropolitan Board of Works cannot do 
everything at once, and that there are some things which it cannot do at all. 

It is at present beset with schemes of every description and of every magni- 

tude—all urgent, and all within its sphere. Two or three dozen streets are 
to be knocked down and built up, sewers innumerable are to be constructed, 

and, above all things, the Thames itself is to be purified. With all this, 

the Board of Works has enough to do in the metropolis without driving away 

to Hampstead to purchase a suburban park. The — of Hampstead, who 

are most interested in this matter, are a very wealthy community ; and if, 

instead of requesting the Board of Works—whose business it is to make 

streets and sewers, and not suburban parks—to rate the whole metropolis for 

the purchase-money of the heath, ay! would rate themselves, or subscribe 

among themselves, they might easily do not a little towards effecting a pur- 

chase, and could then, with some show of reason, ask Parliament for a grant; 
and it is not merely their own pleasure that they would consult in so doing, 



































but also their own interest. We are all interested as Londoners in pre- 
serving Hampstead Heath, but not so much as those who have houses and 
property in the immediate neighbourhood, the value of which would be 
greatly improved by the formation of a park. It is but fair that those who 
will gain most should also pay most; and, if they really show some public 
spirit in endeavouring to obtain this park, we are pretty confident that the 
House of Commons will meet them in the same liberal spirit.” There never 
was an article written in which he more cordially concurred, and therefore 
he had great pleasure in submitting his amendment. : 

Mr. Warz d the dment. He had looked over the act care- 
fully, and confessed that he could not see any clause which could bear the 
construction put upon it by Sir Benjamin Hall, or the parties who had called 
public meetings in advocacy of the interference of the meer The preamble 
of the act seemed to confine it to works of absolute necessity and general 
utility, for it declared that it was “expedient that provision should be made 
for the better local management of the metropolis in respect of the sewerage 
and drainage, and the paving, cleansing, lighting, and improvements thereof.” 
Taking, as they were bound to do, the words of the act in connection with 
each other, and when one particular word followed a general description of 
duties, being guided by the antecedent words, he considered that in the 
144th section, which was the one relied on by his honourable colleague, the 
improvements referred to were evidently only streets and public thorough. | 
fares, and not parks and places of recreation. Mr. Toulmin Smith, alluding to 
this word “‘ improvements ’’ in the act, said, ‘‘ The improvements under this 
act appear to be confined to making, widening, or improving any streets, | 
roads, or ways for facilitating the passage and traffic between different parts | 
of the metropolis.” Now, the only word which could give a sanction to the | 
views expressed on the other side were those in parenthesis ‘‘(or otherwise) ;”’ 
but surely they must not be interpreted in an antagonistic sense, and made to 
refer to the purchase of pleasure-grounds in the suburbs, when the antece- 
dent parts of the section referred to ‘‘ streets, roads, or ways.” Geographically 
no doubt, Hampstead Heath must be considered a part of the metropolis, and || 
under the act was represented at that board; but before they could appro- | 
priate a large sum of money to the purchase of land there for a park, it must || 
be shown, either from this or some other section, that they had the power to | 
doso. It had been contended that, though the power was not given in terms 
direct, it might reasonably be inferred from this clause that, if deemed ad- | 
visable, they could go to Parliament for the necessary powers ; but then it || 
must be shown, and shown more clearly than hitherto had been done, that 
the purchase of this vacant piece of ground was * for the improvement of the || 
metropolis, or public benetit of the inhabitants thereof.” A subsequent || 
clause incorporated with the Metropolis Management Act the Lands’ Clauses || 
Consolidation Act; but then it was only “for the purposes of this act,’ and | 
not for any power subsequently assumed or acquired by the board. Then let} 
the board remember that, if they applied to Parliament, they must be pre- |} 
pared to submit a scheme embodying a provision not only for purchasing the | 
land, but for laying out and maintaining the park—for rangers and other | 
officers necessary to the preservation of order—in fact, for the creation of a} 
machinery quite enough in itself to engross all the energies of the board, 
Surely this could be accomplished, and with greater succe yy the Govern- | 
meut itself, which already possessed the requisite organisation. With these 
views he cordially seconded the amendment. 

Mr. SEELEY said there was one point upon which they were all agreed, | 
viz., the desirableness of preserving Hampstead Heath, though he, for one, 


























thought a park for Finsbury a far more desirable thing. Were they, then, 
to say that the expense of purchasing and laying out such a piece of land was 
too great for the whole of the inhabitants of the metropolis, when it did not | 
exceed what a single nobleman would expend in adding to his estate? He'| 
must support the motion, not that he felt the metropolis had greater claims | 
upon the Consolidated Fund for help in the matter than Manchester or any 
other town, but because he was anxious to see what the Government would | 
do, and to take some steps towards effecting so important an improvement. 


Mr. D’IFraNGER thought the Government might assist tliem, not by a | 
grant out of the Consolidated Fund, but by continuing the coul-tax beyond |} 















the time at which the present claims upon it expired, and applying the pro- || 
ceeds to this purpose, and perhaps to the purchase of a park for Finsbury. 

Mr. Turner thought that under the word “ otherwise,” in the 144th}! 
section, it would be competent for the board to purchase a pit open land |} 
for the purpose of a park; but, as there appeared a doubt on this point, he| 
would not press it. Still, it was clear that, by the subsequent part of the| 
same section, they had the power, if they were so disposed, to go to the!} 
Legislature for authority ; and even Mr. Taylor did not seem to object to this |} 
construction, but only to the impolicy of the act. He was quite content to || 
rest his advocacy of the motion on the words, ** for the public benefit of the | 


inhabitants thereof,” and from them to urge that the acquisition of land for 
a park was a part of the duty of the board. It was by no means clear to his || 
mind that, because the Government had made grants for the purchase of | 
Battersea and Victoria Parks, they would consider themselves bound to!| 
assist in this; for, however willing they might be, they might feel they had |} 
already gone far enough. It had been urged that this was a question which |\ 
belonged exclusively to Hamstead, and ought to be borne only by tie inha- || 
bitants of that parish ; but he contended that it was a metropolitan improve- |} 
ment; and, though the residents in the immediate vicinity might be taxed! 
higher than the other parts of London to accomplish it, all the districts) 
should bear a fair share. Such improvements as these were designed, not 
for the wealthy inhabitants of the suburbs, who had facilities for the enjoy- 
ment of pure air and healthy recreation, but for the humble residents in the} 
crowded parts of the metropolis, who needed a place of resort easy of access, | 
and free from the tainted atmosphere of a great city. This was essentially | 
a poor man’s question ; and perhaps this consideration might justily the lan-| 
guage of the resolutions referred to on a previous occasion, and which were | 
passed at a meeting of working men. 

Mr. Nicuoxay thought the board would find themselves in some difficulty 
if they adopted the motion, because it simply asked that the committee 
should ascertain ‘‘ whether the Government are willing to advance any sum 
out of the Consolidated Fund”’ for the purpose. Now, the Government had 
intimated that they were prepared to do so. (No, no.) 

Mr. TurNeEx said, Sir Benjamin Hall was the only member of the Govern- 
ment who had spoken on the subject, and he said he was not prepared to 
pledge the Government. 

Mr. Hows having replied, the question was put, when there appeared— 

For the amendment 
Against it .. 
Majority .. +e oe oe ee - —l1l 
The motion being thus lost, the following notices, which have been for 
some time on the agenda, were suffered to drop :— 

By Mr. WarE—** To consider and decide whether the Metropolitan Board 
of Works has power given to it for the purchase of open spaces for the health 
and recreation of the public, and by what means and from what fund such 
power, if it has been given, can be legally and properly exercised.” 
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By Mr. Corrrs—“ That, the First Commissioner of her Majesty’s Works 
and Public Buildings having ex his intention to advise that a grant 
be made from the Consolidated Fund for the purpose of securing Hampstead 
Heath and some adjoining land as a place of public recreation, a committee 
be appointed to communicate with the owners of the property, in order to 
ascertain the amount for which the same may be purchased; and also with 
her Majesty’s Government, to ascertain how much of the required amount 
will be contributed out of the public funds.” 

PROPOSED NEW STREET. 

Mr. Ware then moved, “‘ That it be referred to the committee of works 
and improvements to report upon the expediency for facilitating the passage 
and traffic between the Kingsland, Hackney, and City Roads, Shoreditch, 
|| Bethnal Green, Saint Luke’s, and the Eastern Counties Railway, and the 
| West end of the Metropolis, of opening a thoroughfare or making a new street, 
in as direct a line as practicable, from the end of Old Street to the new street 
from Farringdon Street to Clerkenwell.’ It appeared to him that here there 
was great room for effecting a most desirable improvement, without the 
| necessity of going to Parliament. _ , - ‘ 
| Mr. WILKINSON seconded the motion with much pleasure, inasmuch as it 
|| yeferred to an improvement recommended - the Metropolitan Improvement 
|| Commissioners, and was one of those to which he had himself called the 
|| special attention of the board on a previous occasion. : 
|| Mr. Hau supported the proposition. This was one of many metropolitan 
|| improvements that could be effected at comparatively small cost, and was 
|| very important, as it would open up a new and very useful communication 
|| with the east and west ends of the town. : ; ee 
| Deputy Harrison took exception to the motion, as being an infringement 
| of a decision of the board not to make any general reference to the committee ; 
though, if the chairman should rule otherwise, he would be one of the last to 
stand in the way of so great an improvement. 

‘| The Carman ruled that the reference would be sufficiently definite. The 
object of the resolution to which the honourable member had alluded was to 
prevent the committee of works taking the report on metropolitan improve- 

|| ments, and picking out certain schemes in preference to others for considera- 
tion. Here a direct line of route for the proposed new thoroughfare was 
indicated, although no plan showing the specitic houses to be removed had 

| been prepared. 

|| Mr. Hat reminded the board that even in respect to the Southwark im- 

a already before the committee, two or three different lines had 

en suggested. 

The motion was carried by a majority of 16 to 4. 

RATING OF THE METROPOLIS. 

Mr. Hawkes moved, * That the board proceed forthwith to make the 
proper calls upon the parishes and districts under their jurisdiction for the 
expenses of the board.” He said the money they now had in hand was 
borrowed, not for general purposes, but specifically for the great drainage 
scheme. ‘The general balance was, however, rapidly dwindling away, and 
| the expenses of the board were large and constantly increasing. It was, he 

considered, high time therefore to set about making calls upon the parishes 

and districts ; and it would be greatly to the convenience of the local autho- 
|| rities if that call were issued previous to their making their Midsummer rates. 

It would even then be three or four months before the moneys could be got 

in. The course he would suggest to the board was this: to direct the clerk, 

with the different officers of the board, to prepare an estimate of the general 
| expenses up to the present period, and from this time forward to Christmas, 
and at their next meeting to lay on the table a copy of the rental of all the 
districts under the management of the board, together with an estimate of 
the sum required to repay the principal of the amount borrowed for the 
| drainage. ‘Chey would then be in a position to take immediate steps to 
relieve themselves from any financial ewbarrassment. 

Mr. Beven seconded the motion with pleasure, for he believed that, so long 
| as no Gemand was made upon the ratepayers, the board would have plenty of 
| schemes put before them for the improvement and rebuilding of different 
parts of the metropolis. 

Mr. SavaGe felt considerable difficulty in voting for the motion. He could 
not conceive that so serious an amount as thut shadowed forth by Mr. 
Hawkes was likely to be required at the present time. They were dealing 
‘;with the question in the dark, for nothing had been put before them as to 

what ‘ the expenses of the board” referred to were. 

Mr. Davis was in the same position as the last speaker. The motion was 
| to make a rate: the request of the mover was, that they should obtain cer- 
| tain information by next week. Was the cost of the contemplated new hall 
| for their meetings to be included in these “*expenses?’’ It would be quite 
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time enough to make a rate when they really wanted the money. 
The CuainMAN suggested that the more practical way of dealing with the | 
uestion, so as to take in the object contemplated by the honourable mem- 


ber, would be to ask the board to refer it to the finance committee to examine 

| and report, when, in their judgment, precepts should be issued to the various 
| parishes, and for what amount. 

Major Lyon said it was impossible, if the motion were passed, to act upon 

| it; therefore it must be negatived. He would move, by way of amendment, 


the following :—‘“‘ That it be referred to the finance committee to prepare an | 


| estimate of the sums which, in their judgment, ought to be charged upon the 
various districts and parishes under the jurisdiction of the board, for defray- 
ing the expenses of the said board in the execution of the act.” : 

Mr. WALLIs seconded the amendment, which, after some remarks from Mr. 
Leslie, Mr. Ware, and others, was carried. 

DISTRICT RULES, ETC. 

Mr. Orror moved, “ That, in order to promote uniformity of action among 
the district boards, and to diffuse information as to the best means of dis- 
charging their important duties, each district board be requested to furnish 
the Metropolitan Board with a sufficient number of copies of every printed 
paper issued by them—such as rules, regulations, reports, &c.—as may en- 
able the Metropolitan Board to furnish one copy to each vestry or district 
board.” In a few remarks he pointed out the advantages likely to ensue 
| from the valuable information thus collected and circulated. 
| Mr. Harrts seconded, and Mr. Lesiie supported, the motion. 
| Mr, Cottinson did not see how the project was to be carried out, nor of 
| what use the papers would be when obtained. 

Mr. Corks was of the same opinion, and reminded the board that they 
had no power to enforce compliance, and therefore the request would be bu 
partially attended to. 

Major Lyon thought it would be a great mistake to call for these papers, 
which, though in the several districts were no doubt of much practical value, 
would be so much waste paper beyond them. In addition to this, he urged 
that it would involve the officers of this board in greatly increased and very 
profitless labours. 

Mr. NicoLay was afraid that, even as regarded Marylebone, if the board 
had copies of all their documents, the district would not stand so high in 
their estimation as it hitherto had done. 
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Mr. Deputy Harrison urged Mr. Offor to withdraw the motion, and not 
subject this board to the humiliation of being refused the compliance of the 
local boards, which he was sure they would be. 

Mr. Orror said that although he was still of opinion that, if carried out, 
it would prove the source of much valuable information, By seeing the feel- 
ing of the board, he would comply with the suggestion of the last speaker. 

The motion was accordingly withdrawn. 

OPENING OF THE TOLL-PAYING BRIDGES. : 

Mr. Hows moved, “ That the’ finance committee be instructed to inquire 
and report upon the most practicable method of throwing open Southwark 
and Waterloo Bridges to the public, for the purpose of relieving the present 
excessive traffic over London Bridge, and of equalising that of the other 
thoroughfares of the metropolis.” He said, if there was one thing which 
more than another struck the mind of a stranger visiting this busy, bustling 
metropolis, it was the contrast afforded by Southwark and Waterloo Bridges to 

} 





every other thoroughfare. Indeed, so complete was the solitude of Southwark 

Bridge, that it had been selected by one of the most popular novelists of the | 
day as the rendezvous of two lovers, who found there all the seclusion and | 
isolation which were so favourable to their views and feelings. (‘* Hear,” and | 
a laugh.) Well, he would just mention to the board, that on the day when | 
that number of “ Little Dorrit’’ appeared, he himself was walking on the 
bridge—(loud ary apn —in fact, he went there on peapene—Genewes 
laughter). What he meant to say was, that on that day he saw a lady and 
gentleman deliberately walking up and down the bridge for a quarter of an 
hour without being passed by a single soul. He mentioned this fact to show 
how completely it was shut out from the rest of the metropolis, though ex- 
isting in the very heart of its traffic. When they looked at the crowded 
state of the open bridges, and reflected how serious a hindrance the constant 
stoppages on them was to business, they would need no argument to enforce 
the necessity of some step being taken to remove the impediments to the 
free passage of these important thoroughfares. 

Mr. D'IrranGeEr seconded the motion. 

Mr. SavaGe, fully concurring in the object contemplated, took exception to 
the terms of the motion as not being sufficiently explicit, and moved, as an 
amendment, “That it be referred to the finance committee to inquire at 
what outlay or expense Southwark and Waterloo Bridges could be opened 
free of toll to the public, so as to relieve, to a considerable extent, the in- 
creasing traffic over London, Westminster, and Blackfriars Bridges, and to 
report thereon to the board.” 

Mr. NicHOLAY ded the a 

Mr. ConLinson supported the amendment. The object was one quite 
within the sphere of the board’s action, and was a most necessary and desir- 
able improvement. 

Mr. Hawks could see no ground for the interference of the board, especially 
with regard to Southwark Bridge, which was in a most inconvenient locality, 
or it would be as much used as Waterloo. 

Mr. Hatt said he had taken much interest in this question in another 
place, where the same object had been sought; but the difficulty thrown in 
the way was the extreme value put upon the property by the shareholders— 
a value not at all commensurate with the income derived from it. He very 
much wished, if these bridges could be thrown open at anything like a reason- 
able sum—such a sum as a jury having all the facts before them would award 
—that it might bedone. At present they were of little use, and yielded little 
income; which little, as repairs became more and more necessary for the main- 
tenance of the structures, would dwindle down to nothing. 1t was therefore | 
to the interests of the proprietors, as well as to the general public, that some 
step should be taken; and he believed the object could be effected without | 
incurring any very great burden of taxation. He believed the board would | 
have little difficulty in getting the aid of the Legislature, in the form of an 
act, empowering them to take the bridges at a fair amount by award. | 

Mr. Davis believed it was very important to deal with these bridges before 
they determined upon any of the projected new thoroughfares, so that that | 
they might adapt the latter so as to afford the greatest relief to the present | 
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overcrowded streets. 

Mr. Leste ridiculed the idea of cumbering the committee with such an | 
impracticable question, and hoped the motion would be withdrawn. 

Deputy Harrison said, the matter had been inquired into by a committee | 
of the House of Commons, and the recommendation of that committee was, | 
that the toll-paying bridges should be thrown open to the public before any 
other bridges were built, so as to afford an opportunity of judging of the, 
necessity of any further outlay. It should not, therefore, be looked upon in 
the manner indicated by the last speaker; and, as it was clearly one of the 
objects for which this board was elected, he hoped steps would be taken to 
carry it out. | 

Mr. Wane supported the motion; and Mr. Hows replied, giving some 
particulars of the income at present derived by the proprietors of the bridges, } 

‘The amendment was then put and negatived, and the original motion | 
ado} ted. 

CONVEYANCE OF LIQUID MANURE, ETC. 

Mr. D'Irrancer presented a memorial from Mr. Alexander Cochrane, of | 
St. John’s Wood, with reference to a scheme for improvements in conveyin 
liquid material.for agricultural and other purposes. The memorial stated | 
that an eminent engineer was prepared to form a first-rate company, to carry | 
out the plans, as follow :—‘* That the whole of the sewerage of the metro- | 
polis now emptying into the Thames between Putney and Blackwall shall be | 
conveyed, without the use of steam power, to the mouth of the river, or to the | 
limits of jurisdiction, for the sum of £700,000. That fresh water shall be 
conveyed the whole length of line, for the use of cattle and other purp 
at a fixed rate. That sea water shall be brought from the neighbourhood of | 
the mouth of the Thames to London, for sanitary and other purposes, and 
supplied to the public at a fixed rate. That the marshes on both sides of the 
Thames, from Blackwall downwards, shall be drained, and supplied with | 
liquid manure water at a fixed rate. That suitable steam power shall be | 
employed at the mouth of the Thames, or other locality, to force the sewerage | 
above the bed of the river, provided the water power of 18-feet tide may 
employed, and provided the sewerage material yg A used for agricultural | 
and other purposes. That the rain-water of London shall be collected, | 
filtered, and supplied to the metropolis at a fixed rate, provided your honour- 
able board will grant the sum of £500,000, and give lands required free 
of charge.” 

The memorial having been read, 

Mr. D'IrraNGER moved, and Mr, NicHoay seconded, its reference to the 
committee of works; but, after a brief conversation, the motion was 
negatived. 





TREASURERSHIP OF THE BOARD. 

Major Lyon moved—‘“' To rescind the resolution of the board on the 15th 
day of February, 1856: ‘That this board do accept from the Bank of London 
a transfer of £55,000 Consols, as security for all moneys and securities be- 
longing to the board,’ &c., and to require a larger security than £55,000 from 
the Bank of London for all moneys and securities belonging to the board,’ 
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The honourable mover entered upon a brief review of the past transactions of 
the board in reference to the securities required from the treasurer, carefull 
guarding himself throughout the whole of his remarks from anything whic 
could be construed gr gout A to the credit of the Bank of London. It was 
with him a question of propriety and regularity, as he believed it was never 
contemplated, when the present transfer of consols was taken, that the board 
would ever have a balance at the bank of £200,000 or £300,000. 

Mr. Lxst1e seconded the motion, fortified, as he conceived he was, by the 
act of Parliament, which proved to him that the board had done wrong in 
transferring from Government securities the amount raised on loan for the 
sewerage of the metropolis, and placing it in private hands. 

After a short conversation the motion was put and negatived, and on a 
division being called their appeared— 


Against the motion oe oe oe ee -- 10 
For the motion .. oe oe oe - ao 
Majority against .. ae ee oo — 7 


THAMES CONSERVANCY, 
Mr. Drxon moved—“ That the board take into consideration the present 
state of the Thames, and appoint a committee (if thought advisable) to ascer- 
tain, if possible, whose duty it is to clear the sludge and mud on the banks 
and bottom of the river—the Government, the Corporation of the City of 
|| London, or the ‘Trinity Corporation.”” He thought if a committee of nine 
gentlemen were appointed, who should meet once a month, aud report once 
a much good might be done to efiect a clearance of this great 
| highway. 
| "itp, dears seconded the motion. 
|| Mr. Lesure did not see what utility a permanent committee on the subject 
would be. Surely a few days’ deliberation would settle the point. 
ha, we | HARRISON was not so sure of that; the question as to certain por- 
| tions had been for years before the courts of law, and no decision arrived at. 
| ‘The CHAtRMAN asked Mr. Dixon to withdraw his motion. It was not wise, 
| during the time that the question was being litigated, to appoint a committee 
of this board to take it up. 
Mr. Hatt thought that, when the great intercepting sewerage scheme was 
carried out, much of the sludge would be got rid of. The present condition of 
| Westminster Bridge prevented any attempts at dredging near that spot. 
| Mr. Drxon said that he considered the fact of the approaching commence- 
ment of the intercepting sewerage called for some steps by this board to get 
| rid of these obstacles in the river, as when that great work was accomplished 
| many millions of gallons of water which now passed through the metropolis 
| would be carried off, and only enter the Thames below Woolwich. It was 
| well known that many of the great highways of nations had been completely 
| stopped up by neglecting accumulations of this sort; and it was the duty of 
this board to see that the same calamity did not happen in this metropolis. 
| In deference to the wishes of the members, he would, however, withdraw 
his motion for the present. 
Motion withdrawn by consent. 
NEW DRAINAGE SCHEME. 

Mr. Orror, in the absence of Mr. Nicholay, presented a memorial from 
| Mr. George Rt. Booth, relative to his plan for the more efficient and economical 
| drainage of towns, and the treatment of sewers, praying that his statement 
| might be taken into consideration, and that such assistance in realising his 

plan and discovery might be afforded to him as this board might deem just 
| and judicious. The honourable member said that, although he presented the 
| memorial, he could not support its prayer. 

The memorial was read and received. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN SOUTHWARK. 
Mr. Hatt, in the absence of Mr. Collinson, presented a memorial from 
' Mr. Thomas Taylor, 33, Clarendon Street, Oakley Square, relative to a new 
| street from Wellington Street, Southwark, to Blackfriars Bridge, and thence, 
| vid Stamford Street, to Waterloo and Westminster Bridges. 
The memorial was received and referred to the works’ committee. 
METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY. 

Mr. Leste moved, ‘‘ That a report on the water supply ordered by the 
| Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers, dated November 6, 1850, with the 
| maps explanatory of the positions and supplies alluded to in that report, with 
Mr. Frank Forster’s two short reports thereon, dated November 8th, 1850, 
'be printed, and circulated to the members of the Metropolitan Board of 
| Works with the least possible delay.”’ 
Major Lyon seconded the motion. 

Deputy Harrison said, these were some reports of the late Frank Forster 
| made in 1850, as to the water supply. But the whole circumstances of the 
| case were now changed; and he contended, therefore, that to appropriate the 
public money to obtain certain documents, which were now quite useless, was 
| @ matter which this board should not entertain. The time had gone by for 
these reports, which had no bearing whatever upon present circumstances. 
| He had no objection to returns showing whether the water companies were 
| doing their duty, and complying with the conditions under which they had 
been placed ; but it was mere waste to order the preparation of reports having 
| reference to a state of things now done with. 
|. Mr. Lesure said, his motion had nothing to do with the water supply to 
houses, but to the Thames. By the great intercepting sewerage scheme, 
| some millions of tons of water would be daily abstracted from that portion 
flowing through the metropolis; and the report to which he referred showed 
| that about 141,000,000 gallons per day could be obtained, besides that now 
| employed in London. 
he motion was then put and negatived, and the board adjourned. 











Fripay, June 6. 

The board met at Guildhall this day, at twelve o’clock—Mr, THwalTEs in 
the chair. 

The minutes were read and approved. 

The board then proceeded to issue warrants against defaulters on district 
sewers’ rates, to order summonses to issue against defaulters on district 
sewers’ rates, and to allow deficiencies on district sewers’ rates, 

CLAIMS FOR COMPENSATION. 

The case of Mr. O’Shaunessy, late surveyor of the lighting trust of Mile 
End Old Town, which was before the board on the 30th ult., was now resumed. 

Mr. Hows moved that the amount awarded by the vestry to Mr. O'Shau- 
neasy be complied with. 

Mr. Orror seconded the motion. 

Mr. SAvAGE moved, as an amendment, to adopt the recommendation of 
the committee, and reduce the amount to £75. 

Mr. H. L. Taytor seconded the amendment, which was opposed by 
Messrs. Snow, D’Iffanger, and Crellin. 

Upon a show of hands, the amendment was lost; and, on the motion 
being put, a division was demanded, when there appeared— 


METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT. 

A report from the committee on the duties of the board under the Building 
Act was brought up and read by the Clerk. It contained a variety of recom- 
en which were brought seriatim under the consideration of the 

ard. 

The report having been received, 

Mr. MoreLanp moved the adoption of the first recommendation, viz, :— 
‘That an order be passed directing that all builders or other persons who 
may be desirous of erecting any chimney-shaft of a steam-engine, brewery, 
distillery, or manufactory—the same being buildings to which the rules of 
the Metropolitan Building Act, 1855, are inapplicable—shall, before com- 
mencing any such building, make an application to this board requesting 
their approval thereof, setting out a plan of the proposed building, and such 
other necessary particulars as may be required by the board.” He said, no- 
thing could be more important for the safety of the public than that these 
chimney-shafts should be properly constructed, on foundations of¥sufficient 
dimensions. 

Mr. Atxrss seconded the motion, which was spoken to by Messrs. Offor, 
Pascall, and Dennis. 

The recommendation was adopted, and the requisite order made. 

Mr. MORELAND moved the second recommendation, viz. :—‘* That the fol- 
lowing rules and regulations, with respect to applications to the board under 
the Metropolitan Building Act and the 143rd section of the Metropolis Local 
Management Act, be adopted, and that they be printed and issued to the | 
public :—1. All applications must be made in writing, on foolscap paper, | 
setting forth the nature of the building, work, and other matter; the situa- | 
tion and district in which the same is to be built ; and describing all necessary | 
| particulars as to the proposed mode of construction, stating under which sec- | 
| tion of the act the sanction is sought ; to be accompanied by plans and sec- 

tions drawn to the scale of one-eighth of an inch to a foot (when practicable), 
with dimensions and thicknesses figured thereon; together with a block plan 
to a smaller scale, showing the situation of the building with reference to, 
adjoining buildings, and to the ground of any adjoining owner. 2. In the 
event of the sanction of the board being granted, duplicate drawings or 
tracings must be supplied by the y neme! for enrolment in the office of the 
board, and for transmission to the district surveyor for his guidance. 3. In 
all cases under the 26th section of the Building Act, and section 143 of the 
Metropolis Local Management Act, regarding projections beyond the general 
line of frontage, the sanction or consent in writing of the adjoining owners 
must accompany the application. 4. Applications that are not received at 
the office of the Metropolitan Board of Works (No. 1, Greek Street, Soho) at 
least three clear days before next meeting of the board, cannot be entertained 
at that meeting.” 

Mr. Orror seconded the motion. 

Captain BarNeEtr wished to know, in reference to rule 3, whether the 
sanction of all the neighbouring owners of property would be required, or 
= of those which immediately adjoined ? 

he CHAIRMAN thought it would take in the whole. ‘ 

Mr. Wane considered that it would not be wise to hold out a premium to 
the owners of adjoining premises to oppose from interested motives. The 
board would always be abie to hold,the scales evenly between parties ; but 
still it was not well to place a man at the mercy of his neighbours, when, 
as in the case of many of the contemplated projections, which would be very 
trifling, no public end was to be served thereby. He moved that the clause 
be omitted. 

Captain Barnett seconded the amendment, which was supported by 

Mr. WriGcut, who considered that the retention of the rule would give an 
unfair advantage to the owner of three or four houses who might want to 
bring out shops in the fronts of the centre ones. | 

Mr. CarpMAEL did not understand why the sanction or the objection of 
the neighbours should be regarded as likely to exercise undue pressure upon 
the board. Believing that the rule would be very useful, he should advocate 
its retention. 

Mr. Hatt took the same view, and hoped that as seldom as possible the 
board would exercise the power of allowing these projections ; but, whenever 
they contemplated doing so, it would be well to know what the feelings of 
the neighbours were. | 

The CHarRMaAn said he quite agreed with Mr. Carpmael, that neither the 
sanction nor the opposition of the whole street would be in any sense binding | 
upon the board; but he submitted whether the retention of the rule would 
not soe to prevent persons coming to the board at all, without first obtain- | 
ing their neighbours’ consent. | 

Mr. Cottinson: So that, in fact, the neighbours, and not this board, would | 
become the judges in the matter. |] 

Mr. Dennis was clearly of opinion that the words should be struck out. | 
The same terms occurred in the act of Parliament four or five years ago, but | 
the inconvenience was so much felt that in the new act they had been} 
struck out. 

Mr. Hows coincided with the amendment, which would not prevent the 
neighbours coming forward to oppose any application if they saw fit. | 

The amendment was put and carried, and the rules with the third clause | 
omitted were adopted, 

Mr. MoRELAND moved the third recommendation, ‘That the following 
fees be demanded and received by every district surveyor under the Metro- 
politan Building Act, 1855, who shall perform any of the services hereinafter 
enumerated, the same being special services required to be performed under 
the first part of the Metropolitan Building Act, 1855, for which no fee is 
specified in the first part of the second schedule to that act ; viz., for the 
supervision of furnaces and chimney-shafts—for every furnace and chimney- 
shaft belonging thereto, not exceeding 75 feet in height, £1. 10s.; not ex- 
ceeding 100 feet, £2; for every 10 feet in addition, up to 150 feet, 2s. 6d. ; 
for every 10 feet in addition, above 150 feet, 5s. This schedule had been 
carefully prepared by the superintending architect, had undergone the super- 
vision of the committee, and he believed was as low as could be allowed. 
= measure was taken, not from the foundations, but from the top of the 
ootings. 

Mr. Dennis objected to the scale, which he considered exorbitant, and 
more than would be paid for a first-class warehouse. He moved that in all 
cases the fee be 50s. | 

Mr. DovttTon seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Drxon thought the fees were by no means extravagant, as great re-| 
sponsibility attached to the officer in reference to obtaining a good founda- | 
tion for the weight of the shaft when the height exceeded 70 feet. | 
Mr, CARPMAEL entertained a very strong opinion that, when the shaft was | 
carried above 100 feet, there was very great necessity for care and a one 
upon the part of the surveyor, who would have to judge of the soundness of 
the material and the efficiency of the building; and that a fee of £3. 17s. 6d. 
was not too much for such supervision. 

The amendment was then put and lost. 
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commendation ; but it was not in the previous parts of the committee’s report. 
Before the resolution was adopted, he wished to know whether the district- 
surveyors would have anything to do with the construction of the furnaces? 
| He took it that their proper business was to see to the erection of the shaft, 
| and not the construction of the furnace. , f 

| Mr, MarraBtF said, he considered the construction of the furnace required 


| the supervision of the district-surveyor, as it had to be built according to cer- | 


tain rules laid down in the act, and the furnace and chimney-shaft were in- 
| tended to go together: the extent of the trouble, and the amount of remune- 
| ration, being determined by the height of the shaft, and not by the size of the 
| furnace. 
| The motion was then agreed to. F 
| Mr. MorEtAND submitted the two last recommendations of the committee, 
| which were seconded by Mr. Knicut, and at once agreed to, viz.: “* That per- 
mission be given to Mr. Jos. Robey to erect four cottages on the west side of 
|St. Leonard Street, Bromley, Middlesex, in the sition shown by the red 
| ine on the plan accompanying his application, such line of frontage being that 
laid down by the Poplar District Board of Works. That the committee 
‘de cutheleel to submit a case for the opinion of counsel as to the extent of 
the powers of this board under sec. 49, Metropolitan Building Act, with re- 
epect to altering the fees payable to district-surveyors in respect of matters 
specified in the second schedule to the act.” 
OFFICES OF THE BOARD. 


| Mr. Seetey brought up the report of the committee on the site of offices, | 


which was read by the clerk. The committee stated, that in compliance with 
the instructions conveyed by the resolution of the board of the 19th March 
|]ast, they had suspended the adoption of a plan for the enlargement of the 
premises in Greek Street, and had endeavoured to ascertain whether it was 
practicable to obtain a site in some more convenient situation. After inspect- 
ing various localities and premises (which they enumerated), they begged to 
submit the undermentioned sites for the consideration of the board, and to re- 
| quest that they might be authorised to treat with the proper parties, in order 
| to ascertain = they could be obtained by the board, and if so, on what 
| terms—viz., Bridewell, Farringdon Street (near the site of the Fleet Prison), 
Victoria Street, Clerkenwell, and Giltspur Street. The committee had also 
| procured estimates for providing for the permanent adaptation of the pre- 
| mises in Greek Street, ata cost of £8500, and for the erection of a temporary 
| iron building in the rear, for the meetings of the board till a more suitable 
| place could be procured, at a cost of £1100. They did not recommend either 
| of the latter plans, but merely submitted the results of their inquiries for the 
information of the board. 

Mr. SEELEY, moved the adoption of the report. He said, when the matter 
was before the board on the previous occasion, he was disposed to urge the 
selection of a central position, but he afterwards yielded to the general 
expression of feeling, that regard should be had more to accessibility than 
centrality. The committee had not been idle since then, but had made nu- 
merous inquiries, and examined many sites. The result of their labours was 

| now before the board, and he would ask them to adopt the report and em- 
power the committee to make the inquiries they had suggested as to the 
| probable cost of the places named by them. 

Mr. BrisrowE seconded the motion, though he rather advocated the 
erection of a temporary room, believing that at the expiration of three or 
four years the Government offices would be more consolidated, and the 
building committee of this board would be ablé to treat for some of the 
buildings vacated by them, as a place of permanent meeting. 

Mr. Hows said, the last speaker had used the same arguments for sup- 
porting the motion that he should do for opposing it. He considered that it 
would be infinitely preferable to secure temporary accommodation, and 
wait till some eligible site presented itself. 

Mr. Wricut also opp the motion. There seemed to be four courses 
open tothe board—first, to build a temporary hall in Greek Street, at a cost 
of £1100, with the understanding that the builder would give £100 for the 
materials when it ceased to be required. This perhaps, under some circum- 
stances, might be the most advisable course, but at present he was inclined 
to think it better they should remain where they were. True, their officers 

| suffered some inconvenience from this arrangement, but it was not so great 
that they could not manage to goon fora time. The second course was to 
| build a permanent hall at the rear of the Greek Street house, at an estimated 
cost of £8500, but to this he most strongly objected. The Metropolitan 
Board were not the successors of the late Commissioners of Sewers ; they were 
a new corporation, endowed with large powers, created for great ear 
and he believed that in a few years they would either have established for 
themselves a position, and earned the respect of the public by great and com- 
| prehensive works of general utility, or would have sunk into insignificance 
and disrepute. Could they not, ard should they not, bide their time till the 
| world should see whether they were worthy of the honour of a permanent 
and noble building? The third course was the one which Mr. Seeley recom- 
mended, and to this he most decidedly objected. The fourth, and the better 
course, was to negative the proposition altogether. He believed that, so 
soon as they had finished their great sewerage works, they would be called 
upon to provide a plan of Thames embankment, and in clearing away for 
such a purpose many admirable and appropriate sites would present them- 
selves. What could be more fitting than that they should erect their per- 
manent abode on the banks of that stream which had been specially placed 
under their jurisdiction to purify and improve? and he hoped they would 
one day be in a — to do so, 
Mr. Miskin thought that, if arrangements could not be made with the 
me, they might obtain temporary accommodation in Hungerford 


all. 

Mr. Les ie thought the principle upon which the board ought to act was, 
to secure a place the most convenient to the largest number of the ratepayers. 
He believed that the majority were to the westward of Greek Street; and, 
as they had there a freehold of their own, he recommended them to con- 
tinue there. 

Mr. Haut urged the board to come to a decision one way or other upon 
the subject, and not let it go on for another half year or year provisionally. 
As far as the corporation was concerned, he could assure the board that they 
were welcome to the use of the Guildhall as long as they felt it desirable to 

| remain. 
| -Mr. TURNER asked those members of the board who would have them 
wait for some government office to be vacated, where, if the whole were 


|| abandoned, they could find one suitable to the purposes of the board? Those 


| that were likely to be abandoned were those which the Government found 
|80 inconvenient that they could not remain in them any longer. It was, 
therefore, no use to wait for them. He believed the board was likely to be 
a permanent body; and, if they wished to give the public confidence in 
them, they should show that they had confidence in themselves; and in no 
way could they better do this than in providing themselves with suitable 
premises for the transaction of their business. He approved of the sites 





indicated by the committee, because formerly the City was the metropolis, 





| 








and still it remained its centre; and he was anxious that this board should 
be regarded as a great metropolitan corporation. 

Mr. Boyson urged that the City was the place for the permanent location 
of the board. Every man who had business in London, in whatever part he 
resided, must come to the City ; and in practical operation it would be found 
the most convenient for all parties. 

Mr. H. L. Taytor was inclined, with Mr. Wright, to doubt the propriety of 
expending £8500, or more probably £10,000, upon the premises in Greek 
Street. What objection was there to remaining where they were for the pre- 
sent? However much he was disposed to regard this board as a permanent 
institution, yet he would like to feel his way a little before incurring any 
very great expense. Let them go on carefully and prudently as they were, | 
and show the =o that they had no ambition for large and fine build- | 
ings at their cost. Tke corporation of the City of London had no jealousy 
respecting this board; they regarded them as a body of men anxious to per-| 
form a great public duty, and they were happy to render them all the | 
accommodation in their power. He intended to.move an amendment which | 
would express his views on the subject. It was, ‘That the premises in| 
Greek Street, belonging to this board, are inconveniently situated for the 
meeting of this board; and we are of opinion that the place for the conduct 
of the business of this board should be in a central position; a short remove | 
from the new Post Office; but that so long as the corporation of London | 
kindly permit us to assemble in Guildhall, it is the opinion of this board that | 
our meetings should continue to be held there.” 

Mr. Drxow seconded, and Messrs. CRELLIN, D’Irrancer, and LEsLie op- } 

,| 
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posed, while Messrs. Sxow and Harrison supported the amendment ; whic 
after a few words of reply from Mr. SEELEY, was put and negatived. | 

Mr. Boyson then moved, and Mr. SavacE seconded, an amendment similar 
in form to the last, with the omission of the concluding sentence ; but, after 
a brief conversation, it was negatived by 19 to 10, 

Mr. Hows moved, and Mr. Dennis seconded, the adoption of so much of | 
the report as would carry out the idea of building a temporary office in Greek || 
Street; but this also was lost on a show of hands. | 

The report of the committee was then adopted. 

ENGINEER'S REPORTS. 

Reports were presented by the engineer on applications from vestries and 
district boards to construct sewers in Hampstead parish—St. John’s Park, 
Haverstock Hill. On Mrs. Harpman’s application for compensation, in 
consequence of damage to her property caused by floods during the con- 
struction of the Fleet sewer. bn memorial from the vestry of Poplar re- 
questing a reduction of the size of the sewer in the East India Road from 
3 feet 9 inches by 2 feet 6 inches, 1 brick in thickness, as ordered by the 
board on the 25th of April last, to 3 feet by 2 feet, in half-brick thickness, 
as originally applied for by the said vestry. On defective junctions formed 
with main sewers by the district boards of Lewisham and Greenwich. On 
application from the vestry of Camberwell to cover over a portion of the Earl 
sewer. On complaint of scavenger emptying his sweepin -machine into a |! 
gully connected with a main sewer in Blackman Street, Southwark. | 

ARCHITECT'S REPORTS. 

Mr. MaRRaBLE reported on a number of = aoe for leave to build 
over the fore-courts of houses in the suburbs, which were each examined on | 
their respective merits, and the necessary orders made thereon. He also 
reported, on the application of Mr. OC, O. Parnell, for permission to build bow- 
windows to 14 houses in Victoria Street, Westminster, which he recom- | 
mended, and the board agreed to. On the occurrence of a fire in Pope’s' 
Head Alley, Lombard Street, reported to the superiutending architect by 
Mr. Braidwood, occasioned by a steam-boiler which had been fixed contrary 
to the provisions of the Building Act, sec. 21. He recommended that the | 
parties be taken before the magistrate, and the penalties under sec. 38 en- 
forced. On the spplication of Mr. Robt. Palmer Browne, surveyor of the || 
district of Greenwich, for consent to his appointment of Mr. James Collis, || 
surveyor of the district of Charlton, Lee, and Kidbrooke, as his deputy for 
two months, in consequence of ill-health, which was yey and on the 
application of Mr. George Aitchison, surveyor of the district of Woolwich, || 
as to the eastern and southern boundary of the Woolwich district, next | 
Plumstead and Eltham district. This latter report gave rise to some dis- | 
cussion as to the limits of each district under the provisions of the act; but | 
the Clerk having stated that, in the main, he agreed with Mr. Marrable, the || 
report was adopted. | 

APPLICATIONS AND COMMUNICATIONS. | 

A letter from Mr. James Frost, Clapham Common, appealing against refusal | 
of Wandsworth District Board of Works to allow him compensation for loss | 
of his office as inspector of nuisances for the parish of Clapham ; and also a | 
letter from Mr. William Wombill, Lower Tooting, appealing against refusal 
of Wandsworth District Board of Works to allow him compensation for loss 
of his office as inspector of nuisances for the parish of Tooting Graveney ; 
were read, and the board agreed to take up the cases at the expiration of a 
six weeks’ notice to the parties. 

Mr. Knicut presented a memorial from the Board of Works for the Poplar 
district relative to proposed improvements at the Harrow Public-house, 
Poplar, which was referred to the committee of works. 

On the motion of Mr. Haut, it was resolved, that in all cases of compensa- 
tion by vestries or district boards for loss of office, notice be given to the 
vestry or district board, and to the parties objecting to the award, as well as | 
to the person to whom compensation is awarded, of the day appointed by 
this board for the consideration of any such award. 

The cash account presented showed a total general balance of £146,667. 17s. 6d. 

The board then adjourned. 








; ; ORIENTAL GAS COMPANY. 

The third Ordinary Meeting of the Proprietors of this Compan 
* -4 London Tavern, on Wednesday, the 28th ultimo—Captain b 
the chair. 

A Proprietor suggested that, as the attendance of shareholders was small 
—probably owing to the fact that this was the “ Derby Day ’’—it would be | 
wise to adjourn the meeting to a future period. 

The CHAIRMAN pointed out the impossibility of falling in with the sug- 
gestion, inasmuch as the company’s deed of settlement prescribed that the | 
meeting should be held in the month of May, and that seven days’ prior | 
notice must be given. He therefore called upon the secretary to read the | 


was held 
ARBER in 





= 
he SECRETARY read the following 
REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS. 

In accordance with the provisions of the company’s deed of settlement, the direc- | 
tors have now to submit to you their report upon the existing state of the company’s 
affairs. ‘The accounts have been carefully audited up to Dec. 31 last, and the | 
balance-sheet, which will be laid before you, includes all the assets and liabilities of 
the company, both in London and Calcutta, up to that date. 

Since the last annual meeting, in May, 1855, an extraordinary general meeting of 
shareholders, held on July 2 last, determined that the capital of the company should 
be increased to the amount of £100,000, by the creation of 50,000 new shares of £1 
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each, u which a deposit of 2s. per share should be paid. The directors at once 
ve to the resolutions passed at that ——- and are now able to report that 

e whole of such new shares have been issued, and the deposit paid thereon. 
in-chief, under instructions, proceeded from Calcutta to Madras to 


The 
collect information, as the first step necessary to enable the directors to decide upon 
the expediency of extending the —. operations to the other presidencies of 
India; but they regret that the failing health and subsequent death of the company’s 
late talented engineer, Mr. Danré, have precluded them from possessing sufficient 
Statistical information to determine satisfactorily, at the present moment, a question 
of so much importance. In continuation, however, of this subject, the directors are 
happy to state that their attention has been invited to the extension of gaslighting 
in obs city of Calcutta itself. The shareholders will re ber that the last annual 
report makes mention only of that section of the city which bad been selected by all 

rties interested in the question as the most fitting to test the application of gas to 

ritish India; but the directors have always considered and borne in mind that, at 
some future and not far distant period, the company would be called upon to extend 
their mains over the whole city. That period has now arrived, in consequence of 
certain recommendations contained in a report of the select committee of the Legis- 
lative Council in India, on the bill which had been introduced to provide for the 
better lighting of the town of Calcutta, in the following terms :— 

** Being satisfied that the present opportunity of introducing an important yr 
of lighting into Calcutta ought not to be lost; and, agreeing with the principle de- 
elared in bill, that the improvement should not be confined to the streets in which 
gas may be first introduced, but should embrace the whole town, we requested the 
municipal commissioners to furnish us with an estimate of the expense of lighting the 
| whole town with and with oil. In the memorandum referred to, the streets of 
| the town are divided into three classes :—1. Those which it is proposed to light with 
| gas immediately, including the most important thoroughfares, and the streets in 
which the valuation of the houses is highest. 2. Those to which gas may hereafter 

be extended, being less important as thoroughfares, and in which the houses are 
rated generally at a lower valuation. 3. Lanes and alleys which can hardly be called 
| thoroughfares, and in which it is not likely that pipes for the supply of gas will ever 
be laid down, The expense of lighting the streets of the two first classes with gas 
is estimated in the memorandum at 152,100 rupees. We are of opinion that no general 
tax for gaslighting ought to be imposed upon the town, unless the whole or both of 
these classes of streets are lighted with gas as quickly as practicable after the first gas 
lamp is lighted in any street. If the Oriental Gas Company will bind themselves 
under sufficient penalties to light the whole of these thoroughfares with gas within a 
moderate period of time, we are of opinion that the icipal issi s, With 
the sanction of the local government, ought to enter into a contract for that purpose 
| with that company. The question would have been more free from embarrassment 
if no engagement had been made with any particular company until it had been 
ascertained that such company was oe to lay down pipes for supplying gas to 
the whole town, and that the municipality had the means of paying for such supply. 
But we hope that no inconvenience will be eventually suffered from the circumstance ; 
for, from a communication received from the managing agent of the Oriental Gas 
| Company, we have reason to believe that the company will be willing to undertake, 
at an early date, this extension of their original scheme.” 
| ‘You will observe that even the above propositions will yield a revenue from public 
| lights alone of £15,210 per annum. The directors are without information that any 
definite p: oposal has been made, further than what appears in the abovementioned 
report, which bears date the 9th of February last; but it is — that these impor- 
tant extensions, recommended by the select committee of the Legislative Council of 
| Calcutta, will absorb the whole £100,000 subscribed capital. The directors, there- 
| fore, congratulate you that the prudence and foresight which dictated the creation of 
new capital in July last have placed this company upon so sound a basis that your 
directors. were able to meet at once the extended views of the select committee, and 
have accordingly instructed their Calcutta manager to accept and conclude with the 
authorities there such terms of contract for carrying out the whole design as may be 
equitably agreed upon. 
| The directors cannot ¢lose this part of the report without referring to the loss 

which they and the — sustained in the death of their late respected engineer, 
| Mr. George Jules Danré, who died in Calcutta on the 26th of November last. During 
his short residence in India, his talents, combined with very courteous and pleasing 

address, enabled him to command the entrée to society in Calcutta with essential 

benefit to this per Ae interests; and it affords your directors much gratification 
in stating that he left his me | plans in so clear and perfect a state, that those 

upon whom the construction of the works now devolves will experience no diffi- 
culty in conducting them to a satisfactory completion. The state of the late Mr. 
Danré’s health, in tion with this pany, had previously engaged the atten- 
tion of your directors, who promptly secured the services of Mr. Wilton as practical 
gas manager, and an engineer well able to co-operate with Mr. Cowan, the company’s 
sub-engineer, in maturing the late Mr. Danré’s plans. At the time of the death of the late 
Mr. Danré, the company’s staff consisted of two sub-engineers and seven European 
workmen, who had been carefully selected and sent out from England to Calcutta by 
yourdirectors. Thisstaff, with the assistance of native workmen, has been able to pro- 
ceed with the company’s works, so that no delay has consequently occurred to im- 
pede their progress, which the directors have urged forward with the utmost vigour; 
and they are happy to state that the most recent accounts from India confirm the 
opinion which they had previously entertained—namely, that the works would con- 
tinue to make satisfactory progress under the management and arrangements then 
subsisting. The directors have now the pleasure to inform the shareholders that 
gas has been made in Calcutta, and with the coal of the country. 
| On the 25th of December last the experimental apparatus which had been sent from 
| England was in full working order, and has been attended with the most complete 
success, It was erected upon premises known as 33, Circular Road, and the inhabit- 
| ants of Calcutta and the surrounding districts were invited to participate in the de- 
light which the introduction of gas has afforded to all. The experiments were con- 
tinued about one month, and it is estimated that not less than 100,000 natives 
responded to the company’s invitation during that period, and expressed their ad- 
miration at the wonderful change which the introduction of gas will effect in the 
lighting of their city. 

On the 5th of February last the a assisted at the farewell ball given to Lord 
Dalhousie, the late Governor-General of India, by the Lieutenant-Governor of Ben- 

gal, athis house at Allipore, ee eee opportunity was afforded of testing 
| the gas properties of the Bengal: . The company’s sub-engineer has made the 
following report :— 
|_ ** The ball came off on the 5th, and the gas lighting gave the greatest satisfaction. 
I have no doubt the Lieutenant-Governor, from the manner in which he expressed 

himself, will officially express his satisfaction to the pany. This ion proved 
| a capital test for the Bengal coal. We had a 10-light chandelier in the back drawing- 
| room, and five 10-light candelabra in the supper-tents—60 lights in all, of which 10 
| were argand, and the rest fishtails. On the lawn we had the word ‘ Farewell ’ in 30- 
| inch letters, and Lord Dalhousie’s shield and the letter ‘ D’ in the centre.” 

The directors have since received the thanks of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal in a letter from his private secretary, in which he states that ‘ the result 
Was most successful, and every one seemed to be much pleased with the, to Calcutta, 
| new and brilliant light.” The company during the _ year have sustained some 
|} delay and inconvenience by the loss of two vessels—viz., the Lightfoot and the 
| Dream—which contained large quantities of important machinery. It would, indeed, 

be surprising if the transportation of all the material requisite "for the construction 
of the works from England to Calcutta (upwards of 14,000 miles, and in more than 
thirty vessels) had been effected without risk, or had not been subject to casualties 
over which the directors could have no control. It would, however, be gratifying to 
the shareholders to hear that the whole has been manufactured, and is now on its 
way to Calcutta ; and the directors have pleasure in stating that time is the sole loss 
that the company is likely to sustain under the circumstances above referred to, and 
to the extent only which the non-arrival of those particular portions of machinery in 
their usual course may have occasioned. The following is the report of Mr. Cowan, 
the pany’s sub i , upon the state of the Calcutta works up to the 9th of 
March last :— 

** Gentlemen,—At your request, I beg to lay before you a statement of the progress 
made in the various SS connected with your works in Calcutta up to March 
last. At the works at Narcoldangah, the coal-sheds and workshops are all completed. 
The retort-house building is leted, and waiting for the iron roof. In the interior 























ot the retort-house, all our retort-beds are completed, and ready for the retorts. 
The workmen are now employed in building the chimneys and paving the floor. All 
the foundations are laid down for the engines, boilers, scrubbers, condensers, puri- 


to cover them are laid in, and brought up flush with the ground. All the boundary. 
walls round the works, the two large gates, the office and durwan’s lodge, are com- 
pleted; and the whole of the ground has been raised and levelled six inches above 
the surrounding district, which will insure us being free from the partial inundationg 
that take place during the rains. At the gasholder station at Soortee Bagan 
we have got the foundation of one tank completed, and about three feet of the upright 
walls up; the foundation of the second tank about half completed. The ground is 
fenced in. These tanks will all be completed before the rains.” 


England his health as improved, and still continues to improve. 
our directors are fully alive to the importance of maintaining the active services in 


management of your works, and are accordingly at this time investigating the testi- 


readily to find an able successor to the late Mr. Danré. 

Since the return of Mr. Cowan to England, the works have continued to make 
rapid advances, and your directors take credit to themselves that the difficulties 
which this company has had to encounter have only tended to prove that the right 
men have at all times been selected for the right places, as no emergency has yet 
arisen to which the company’s staff of engineers and workmen have not shown them- 
selves equal; in proof of which they beg to subjoin the report of Mr. Wilton, the 
sub-engineer, now actively employed in carrying on the works consequent upon Mr, 
Cowan’s return to England :— 


my charge are progressing rapidly and favourably. 
whole of the brickwork forming the top of the retort-beds finished, the centres struck, 
and commenced yesterday morning with the fire-work inside; the work hitherto is 
admirably well done, and reflects great credit upon the bricklayer. I have com- 
menced fixing the roof of the retort-house, and hope to have it entirely completed by 
the end of the month. I also commenced yesterday fiooring the retort-house, which 
will be a course of bricks laid flat all over, and then brick on edge. I consider that 
that will not only be cheaper but better than iron, inasmuch as the stokers employed 
will find less heat to their feet, the radiation being considerably less with brick than 
with iron; that the bricks will stand well I have no doubt whatever, as they are 
nearly as hard as the English fire-bricks. The time has now arrived for erecting the 
shaft, or chimney, for the furnaces; and I would recommend that one shaft, of the 
size and dimensions shown on the accompanying plan, be erected at the west end, 
but outside the retort-house, it being a very trifling matter to carry the flue from the 
beds into it. At Soortee Bagan the work is progressing rapidly ; both gasholder tanks 
are now up seven feet all round, and six rows of plates in one gasholder. I may say 
I am now out of all difficulty with regard to this portion of the work. The excellent 
manner in which those gasholders are made, and the facility with which they can be 
put together, enable me without hesitation to say, God granting me health, that be- 
fore the end of May both gasholders will be finished and ready for work: of that I 
am confident. I have not made that progress with the mains that I should have 
wished, owing to the obstructions met with at the corners of Mizapore Street and 
College Square by the two aqueduct tunnels which supply the college and the bos- 
pital with water; still I am pleased to say the difficulty is now entirely overcome, 
and the aqueducts made goad, to the satisfaction of the surveyor to the commis- 
sioners. There are now 2100 yards of 21-inch main laid from the works to the gas- 


the town.” 
It only remains for your directors to add, that the latest information which they 


during the present year. By the conditions of the deed of settlement, two directors 

my the two auditors go out of office this day, and you are now called upon to fill up 

the ies thus ioned 

harson and John George Hammack, Esqrs., and the auditors, James Sydney Stop- 

ford and Henry M‘Lauchlan Backler, Esqrs., being eligible for re-election, offer 

themselves accordingly. 
The statement of accounts presented showed the following results :— 

To 50,000 shares at leach. . . £50,000 0 0 

To 45,890 new shares, upon which 





a deposit of 23. per 











share has been paid . . . 4,589 0 0 
Interest . . 2 * (ene ow 9 ¢ Swe @ 
_— £57,687 10 9 
Outlay, including preliminary expenses, &c.. . . . 29,619 9 1 
Balance in hand. . £28,068 1 8 


The Cuarrman then said: Gentlemen, you have now heard the report 
and statement of accounts read, and it remains for me to move your adoption 
of thesame. Yourexecutive have on this, as on former occasions, endeavoured 
to be so full and explicit in relating all that has occurred affecting your inte- 
rests in this concern, that there is in reality very little left for me to say. I 
shall be happy, however, to reply, as far as I can, to any inquiries that may 
be put tome. There is one circumstance which has come before us, and has 
been discussed very carefully by the board, which is not mentioned in the 
report because it was not within the scope of such a document: I allude to 
the private lighting of Calcutta. For my own part, I never had a doubt but 
that gas would find its way into general use there, when people saw its safety 
and utility; but some of my colleagues did entertain doubts on the subject. 
However, the question is now quite disposed of, for since the experimental 
apparatus has been at work it has brought about such a change of opinion 
both amongst natives and Europeans, that the demand for private lighting 
far exceeds our most sanguine expectations. This matter, bursting upon us 
as it has done, showed the necessity of immediately taking some steps to pro- 
vide means commensurate with the demand for private fittings. We have 
had this subject under our consideration for a long time, but it has been 
more forcibly impressed upon our attention since the experiments to which I 
have alluded. It may be somewhat astounding to gentlemen who have not 
gone into the question, to learn that to create'a gas-fitting establishment 
equaljto the demand of the public, will require from £15,000 to £20,000. Such 
being the case, it became our duty to see how that could be best supplied 
consistently with the interests of the company. We know you could geta 
great many small mer, with some few hundreds or thousands of pounds, who | 
would be but too happy to adventure in the private gus-fittings of Calcutta, 
expecting to realise a liberal profit in return ; but as the introduction of gas | 
into India is quite a novelty, and as we expect to derive a good remuneration 
from the private lighting, which will increase the consumption beyond what | 
we had any reason to expect, the settlement of this question required much 
consideration. We all know that in a new country, wlicre for the first time 
gas is introduced, if there should be any failure in the arrangements—if 
there should be any escape from defects in the fittings—it would create an 
alarm and prejudice, which would require a long time to overcome. But if 
the fittings are done in a first-rate manner, and no accident should arise, the 
increase in the use of gas will be as great and as rapid as the supply can be | 
made : once set it properly alight, and it will spread all over the-place. We 
therefore looked about us, to see where we could find men in this country—men 
of capital and responsibility, who would undertake to create the establishment 
required—men who bad the means to support it, and a character to sustain in it. | 
We think that we have been very fortunate in our selection of Messrs. Messenger 
and Sons, of Birmingham, who are well known in the gus world, and have 
just completed the fittings in St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, and have also 
supplied articles of the same class to Rio Janeiro and other foreign countries. 
This firm has come under arrangements with our company, and has already 
embarked a quantity of gas-fittings. They have agreed to send out an effi- 
cient staff of fitters, and they are prepared to adventure the necessary capital 





fiers, and station meters; also the foundations of the walls of the various buildings 





to supply the demand that has been created in Calcutta. This has been done | 


————— 

















The directors deem it right to inform you that on the 9th of March last, Mr. Cowan 
left Calcutta, under the medical certificate of Dr. O'Shaughnessy ; since his arrival in 


India of an engineer and sub-engineer, for the present construction and future | 


monials of several gentlemen of high character who have offered themselves as candi- | 
dates for the vacant situation; and your directors believe that they will be able | 


** Calcutta, April 8.— I have much pleasure in reporting that the works placed under | 
At Narcoldangah, I have now the | 


holder station, and 100 yards of 18-inch main from the outlet of the gasholders into | 
have received induces them to hope that the city of Caleutta will be lighted with gas | 


The outgoing directors by rotation, Charles Farqu- | 
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on the condition that they are to be appointed fitters to the Oriental Gas 
Company, we undertaking to all the parties who | Messrs. Messenger 
and Sons the responsibility both as to the efficiency of the work and the 
reasonableness of the charges; and we take no responsibility of that kind 
upon ourselves if any other parties are employed. The effect of such an 
arrangement must be, we think, highly advantageous to our shareholders. 
| The extension alluded to in the report has been laid out, and we have brought 
the map from the office that you may get a better idea of the company’s 
here of operation. (The chairman pointed out on the map the parts coloured 
|to indicate the increased district to be lighted, and then proceeded.) The 
| Government have been very obliging to us, and have very materially assisted 
our operations by allowing us to put our gasholders in the position in which 
‘ou see them marked on the plan; so that, when we are called upon to lay 
wn our mains throughout the whole extent of Calcutta (which we shall be), 
| we shall have the advantage of having our works in a central position, and 
go situated that the pressure will be from one point, and will extend toa 
|| radius of about two miles in each direction. Allusion has been made in the 
|| report to the ships that have been lost, but I may inform you that it only in- 
volves to us a delay of time, as the property of the company on board was all 
| insured. I am glad to tell you that everything is working with the greatest 
|| possible satisfaction, both to the parties in India and to the gentlemen to 
| whom you have entrusted the conduct of your affairs. I now move that the 
report and statements of account read be received, adopted, and entered on 
| the minutes. 
| The motion having been seconded, 
A Prorrretor said, he observed that only 45 of the new shares had been 
issued. 

| ‘The Cuarrman said that was only up to the 31st of December—they had 
|| all been issued since, and every share had been paid upon. _ 

|| Another Proprietor said, the report seemed to be so satisfactory that he 
| | could not conceive any harm would arise from its being printed and circulated 
|| among the shareholders. Was there any objection to such a course? At 
|| present they were much in the dark as to the position of the company. He 
| ‘would like also to know what was the position of the shareholders in the 
|| company as to wee | : 

The CHarrMAN said he quite agreed with the worthy proprietor, that the 
wider publicity they gave to their proceedings the better would they be ap- 

|| preciated. The directors had no mystery about them, otherwise the array of 
reporters before him would not be allowed; but they felt that they had 

| rather not incur any avoidable expense until they could call the shareholders 

| together to receive a dividend. ‘The representatives of the press now present 
would give a wide publicity to these proceedings, but there would be con- 
siderable difficulty in forwarding reports to the shareholders. Perhaps the 
consideration of the matter had better be left to the board. (Hear, hear.) 

The Proprietor who had mooted the point said, he was so thoroughly 
satisfied with the conduct of both coachman and guard, that he would leave 

|| the matter in their hands. 

The CHAIRMAN said, in reference to the other question, that of the liability 
of shareholders, I may say there is none. The company exists in this 
way :—We are completely registered under the Joint-Stock Companies’ Act, 

be it was necessary that a sufficient number of shareholders should appear 
| on the list before a certificate of registration could be obtained. Your 
| directors and a few shareholders took upon themselves that responsibility ; 
therefore, although, as I have said, we are completely registered in con- 
| formity with the law in every particular, yet the majerity of the gentlemen 
| that I see before me have no responsibility beyond the actual shares they 
| hold. My confidence in this undertaking has been and still remains so 
| great, that I believe I am the largest shareholder in the company; and I may 
| state to you, that since the last meeting I have bought three thousand 
| shares at a premium; therefore I am much interested in the success of the 
undertaking, and have a great stake in it. I may not have shown my 
wisdom or judgment in the step I have taken, but I certainly have my 
| confidence. 
| A Proprietor: Do the natives of Calcutta show their confidence in the 
| company by taking up shares ? 
| The CHarRMAN : That we cannot tell at present, but we shall know when 
, we call in the scrip and issue the shares. 
The report was then unanimously agreed to. 
On the motion of Mr. ALLEN, the retiring directors, Messrs. Charles Far- 
| quharson and John George Hammack, were re-elected members of the board, 
| and the retiring auditors, Messrs. J.S Stafford and H. M‘Lauchlan Backler, 
| were reappointed, 

A Proprietor inquired whether there was any likelihood of the directors 
being in a position to make a call upon the new shares? 

The CuarrMaN said, no doubt the whole £100,000 will be absorbed, pro- 
| vided the extension is carried out which has been so strongly recommended 
| by the committee of the Legislative Council of Calcutta, as an additional 

thirty miles of mains will be required. Iam happy to say, that on a point 
where really we ought to have had some margin to provide for contingencies, 
we shall find that the capital we first asked for will be sufficient to carry out 
our oviginal engagement. The capital for the extension will be upon the 
new shares. 

. aneties Proprietor: Will that be sufficient to take in the private 
ighting? 

The CuarrMAn: Yes. We hope to have to call for another £100,000 for 
Benares, but this will do for Calcutta. 

Provxreror: What is the state of the bill in the Legislative Council ? 

The CuarkMAN: In our report we gave you an extract from the report of 
the select committee to which it was reterred after the first reading. I expect 
by every mail to hear that some definite arrangement has been made. 

Mr. Epce said he was not present, unfortunately, when the report was 
read, but he gathered from what had been said since, that the directors had 
made arrangements with some firm for the exclusive right of providing the 
gas-fitting. He wished to know the nature of the arrangement entered 
into. 

The CatrMan briefly recapitulated his former statement, and added, that 
the arrangement entered into would not preclude others from fitting up gas, 
if desired ; but for any others the company would not be responsible. 

Mr. Ever thought it was a very judicious thing not to prevent other per- 
sous from competing, if they chose ; but he would also say that it appeared 
to Lim to be absolutely necessary for this company to know that they could 
place contidence in the parties with whom this contract had been made. For 
himself, he had yet to learn that Messrs. Messenger were gas-fitters at all, 
though he knew that they were manufacturers of fittings. The chairman 

ad spoken of a certain building which this firm was now lighting, but he 
woul h to know whether they were really fitting it up, or only supplying 
me iitings? 

_The CuarrMan said he thought that Messrs. Messenger and Sons stood so 
high both as to character and means, that no gentleman present who had 
heard of them in their manufacturing capacity, would believe they would enter 











= 


into " contract to carry out anything which they were not in a position 
to perform. 

r, Epee had not and did not desire to impugn their character in the 
slightest de; He knew them well, and had Mal dealings with them as 
brass manufacturers in Birmingham ; but he believed to give them a moncx | 
poly in gas-fittings was a serious evil. Let gentlemen present call to mind | 
what used to be the state of things in London when the gas companies con- 
fined the work to some particular fitters. Then there were only about twenty 
gas-fitters in the whole metropolis, and now there were nearly five hundred. 

A Director thought there was no doubt that Messrs. Messenger would 
see to it that proper persons were sent out to do the work. 

Mr. EpGE said he was the only person who had come into competition with 
the company, but he had now given it up. He had addressed a letter to the | 
board, which, however, had not been answered, and he was now anxious that | 
it should be read to the meeting. | 

The CHarRMAN said he would put it to the meeting whether the gentle- 
man who had just spoken, and who was a disappointed man, was in order. | 
He wanted the company to give him a concession of £8000, provided he with- 
drew his name from competing with them in Caleutta; but the directors | 
laughed at the idea. They stood broadly upon their own responsibility, and 
upon that their proposition was received by the East India Company—and 

r. Edge’s rejected. The honourable gentleman was a disappointed man. | 

Mr. Epee (handing up a communication to the chairman) said, if you 
will read my letter, you will see that I am not a disappointed man. I have 
said in it, that as I wish the company all success—and I am sure, if it is 
properly conducted, they will have it—I freely fr up my right to compete | 
with them; and am not disappointed, because I have had nothing for the) 
concession. 

The CuatrMAN: Personally, I have no objection to the letter being read; | 
but, as it is a business letter, and contains a proposition from Mr. Edge to | 
your executive, I dare say you will leave it in thir hands. If, however, it is | 
your desire, it shall be read. | 

On a show of hands being taken, it was decided that the reading of the 
letter was irregular. 

Mr. Epce: That letter is nothing more than an intimation that I am 
aware that—— 

The CHArRMAN : You are quite out of order. 

A Proprietor: If Mr. Edge has anything to suggest, I am sure the board 
will be happy to listen to him. { 

The CuarrMan : No doubt of it. { 

A Drmecror: The honourable gentleman is under great disadvantage, 
from the fact that he came into the room after the report was read; so 
that, to acquaint him with all that has transpired, we must commence the 
proceedings de novo. You must have some confidence in your executive; 
and I may say that we have had some experience of Mr. Edge’s propositions 
from an early period; but they came to us in such a shape and feature, that 
if we had accepted them we should have received the universal censure of the 
shareholders, 

Mr. Epce: In what way did they come to the board ? 

The CuatnMAN: Through your solicitor, Mr. Downs. 

Mr. Epce: He has not written to me, nor have I seen the letters. It is 
not with my knowledge or consent that any unpleasant observations have 
been made to the board. 

The conversation then dropped. 

A vote of thanks having been unanimously accorded to the directors, 

The CHarRMAN said: On the part of my colleagues and myself, I beg to 
acknowledge your kindness, which much cheers us on our way. I think I 
may safely say, that I believe there never was a board better constituted for 
the interests which we seek to accomplish than your present executive. We 
have in the direction gentlemen who are fully acquainted, from personal ex- | 
perience, with the wants of India, as they have resided there. I know some- | 
thing of the subject myself. We have also some of the most practical gas 
men in the City of London; and we all work together with the greatest cor- 
diality, convinced that that is the only way in which we can carry out 
efficiently the great object of this undertaking, which we hope and believe | 
at no distant day will yield us all a good interest for the capital we have 
invested. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


COMPARATIVE MERITS OF AYLESFORD AND LAMBETH PIPES. 





of the previous week. 








on the minutes. 





The discussion of this question again came before the Marylebone Vestry, | 
on Saturday, May 31, upon the point of “ non-confirmance”’ of the decision _ 


A letter was read from Dr. R. D. Thompson, the medical officer of health, re- 
questing that his disapproval of the decision of the vestry might be entered 


Mr. Guippon, in moving the ‘ non-confirmance,” reiterated his objections 


to the Aylesford pipes, and said that he felt justified in taking up the position | 
which he did, if it were only from the fact of the majority upon the, last occa- 
sion being so small, and the attendance of members of the vestry also being 
so very limited. He also urged the point of non-confirmance out of respect 
to himself as a member of the vestry, for he should be sorry that it should 
go forth to the world that they advertised for one thing and accepted another. 
It had been said that they were in the hands of the Lambeth potters; he 
denied it, and he should be happy to vote that the Lambeth potters be not 
allowed to tender. The ware made by the Lambeth potters was made in 
Staffordshire and in other parts of the country, and they would, no doubt, 
receive numerous tenders from those places. He could not understand the 
great anxiety which was manifested by the advocates of the Aylesford pipes ; 
and when he found that they spent whole days in endeavouring to support 
their case by testimony out of doors, it seemed to smell very strongly of a job. 
No doubt the Aylesford Company could afford to be very liberal. (Cries of 
“Oh, oh!’’) He knew an instance which occurred of the Aylesford pipes 
being taken up by a brother vestryman, after having been down three years, 
and the glaze had all peeled off. (Cries of “‘Name!’’) Mr. Standen was 
the gentleman. He hoped they would adjourn the consideration of the ques- 
tion, in order to have further evidence upon the point. 

Mr. BELL supported the non-confirmance, upon the ground that the Ayles- 
ford pipes had not been tried. If they tried the experiment, it must be upon 
the principle of the old woman who bought a crow to see whether it would 
live a hundred years, (A laugh.) He must say he thought, when they 
found that Dr. Letheby was the agent of the Aylesford Company, it detracted 
very much from the weiglt to be attributed to his opinion. If they were to 
have Aylesford pipes, they ought to have competition ; whereas, at present, 
they had but one party tendering. He thought they ought to pay great 
attention to the very strong opinion which had been expressed by their 
medical officer of health, and not adopt an article unsuited to their purpose. 

Mr. Marks said he was mistaken in his views upon the last occasion ; and 
having considered the statements of Dr. Bachhoffner, he should vote in favour 
of the Lambeth pipes. | 
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Mr. TAVERNAGH said all that Mr. Gliddon had done was to deal in gene- 
ralities, which, he was quite sure, would influence no one for or against the 
ipes which the committee had recommended. Like a special pleader, he 
run over all possible grounds of objection, and when he had done, it was 
mere general statement. He believed the committee to be quite as incapable 
of “* jobbery”’ as any body of men could be; and, when people found it was 
necessary to support their case by such insinuations, he thought they might 
judge very well what sort of a case it was. He could tell Mr. Gliddon the 
reason why they wereso warm in their advocacy. It was because they honestly 
believed they were advocating a principle, and not a party. (Hear, hear.) 
Whilst paying due deference to any opinion expressed by Dr. Thompson, he 
must say that he thought that gentleman’s report, which showed that the 
ground was saturated with impure matters whilst they were using stoneware 
pipes, proved that they were not such as had been described. (Hear, hear.) 
‘Lhose who had spoken in favour of the Aylesford pipes were said to be paid 
agents, and therefore incapable of speaking the truth; whilst it was contended 
that the advocates of the Lambeth pipes said only that which was good and 
just. The question for them to consider was, whether the pipes were suffi- 
cient for the purpose to which they were to be applied; and, if the glaze had 
peeled off, that did not prove that the water passed through. (Hear, hear.) 
Lhe committee were unanimously in favour of the Aylesford pipes, and that 
committee was composed of builders and professional men; and he thought 
they should pay proper respect to the opinion of that committee, by adopting 
that which they recommended. 
Dr. RussELL moved that the consideration of the question be adjourned, in 
| order to test the accuracy of the statement made by Mr. Gliddon, that the 
Aylesford pipes had been tried, and had failed. 
| Mr, D'lzranGEr, sen., said he considered the superiority of the Lambeth 
| pipe ca and he should vote that the committee’s report be not 
adopted. 
| . FREETH seconded the amendment, that the debate be adjourned, be- 
| cause he considered the question to be of too much importance to be decided 
| without having all the materials before them which they could get. 
Mr. Marks expressed his gratitude to the committee for the pains which 
|| they had taken; but he thought, after Dr. Thompson’s statement, he could 
| not do otherwise than vote for the Lambeth pipes. 
| Mr. SopEN said it seemed to him that the question they were trying was, 
| “The Lambeth Company v. The Aylesford Company ;” but he could not for- 
| get that the majority of the committee were practical men, and thoroughly 
| qualified to judge of these pipes. He hoped there would be an adjournment, 
| 4m order that they might have an opportunity of bringing forward testimony 
| in contradiction to Dr. Thompson. 
| Mr. MicHELL had no objection to an adjournment, but he thought the 
| 








vestry were in ——_ of sufficient information upon the subject. Not- 
| withstanding that had been said, he had heard nothing which satisfied 
|| him that the Aylesford pottery was not quite sufficient for all the purposes to 
which it was intended to apply it. He did not believe that anything passing 
|| through those pipes, when embedded in the earth, would so find its way 
through them as to be pernicious in its consequences. He thought it was 
narod to ride a sanitary *‘ hobby’ to death; and he became alarmed when 

e found a gentleman telling them one day—“ If you don’t leave off drinking 
well-water, you will be poisoned ;’’ and the next—‘“‘ If you do not use the most 
expensive pipes, you will be killed.” (A laugh.) He thought the ratepayers 
erp might take alarm at the expense into which such theories might 
ead them. 

Mr. Erxes said that considerable stress seemed to be laid upon the com- 
munication of Dr. Thompson, whilst, in truth, it proved nothing against the 
Aylesford. It stated that if they used permeable pipes they would entail the 
|| worst consequences; but it did not state that the Aylesford pipes were per- 
|| meable. (Hear, hear.) If they were not permeable, they were thoroughly 
fitted for all the purposes required of them. The speaker then produced an 
Aylesford pipe which had been in use four years, and said he detied any one 
to show him where disintegration had taken place in it. He personally had 
no objection to an adjournment, but he did not see the necessity for it. 

A MEMBER said, the engineer to the St. Pancras vestry hac recommended 
the Aylesford pipes for adoption; and that gentleman was originaily con- 
nected with the Sewers’ Commission. 

The amendment being withdrawn, the original motion, for the ‘‘non-con- 
firmation,”’ was then put and carried. 

Dr. BACHHOFFNER expressed a hope that a committee would be appointed 
to inquire into the merits of stoneware pipes. He was quite prepared to 
admit that builders were the best judges of how to construct a drain, but not 
of the materials of which it should be composed. 

Mr. D'IrranGER, jun., moved that advertisements be inserted in various 
provincial as well as London newspapers for stoneware drain-pipes. 

The resolution was seconded and carried, and after a short general discus- 
sion the board adjourned. 


| 
| 


Erratum.—In our last report upon this subject, for “‘ Mr. D’Ifanger, sen.,”” 
read ** Mr, Chichester.” 





ON COMBUSTION. 
By Lewis Tuompson, Esq., M.R.C.S. 
(Lecture delivered, May 15, to the Members of the Gas Fitters’ Mutual 
Association.) 

Dr. BACHHOFFNER took the chair at eight o'clock, and at once introduced 

The Lecrurer, who said the subject upon which he had to speak was 
one so well known to the whole of those present that he could scarcely hope 
on this occasion to add anything new to it. In fact, combustion, as it was 
usually understood, was a subject known to mankind at large, though the 
word itself was now rapidly going out of use, so far as chemistry was con- 
cerned. Forty or fifty years ago, it was looked upon as one of the best-de- 
fined terms in the scientific dictionary; all substances were divided into 
four classes, viz., combustibles, supporters of combustion, non-supporters of 
combustion, and incombustibles. into one or other of these four classes all 
the elements were divided. However, as science advanced, it was found 
that the word became more and more obscure, because, in point of fact, an 
element which in one condition was a combustible,in another was only a 
supporter of combustion. Of this kind there were many—for instance, 
sulphur, which wasa combustible with regard to oxygen, and a supporter of 
combustion with respect to iron—and in consequence, in chemical phrase- 
ology, the word has come into disuse; so that at the present moment, 
strictly speaking, a man would scarcely be understood if he charac- 
terised uny substance simply as a combustible. Similarly, too, he 
would not be understood in speaking of it as a supporter of combustion, 
because, as had been intimated, these were only relative expressions. 
However, in the ordinary acceptation of the term, the word was still in 
common use, and no class of men more than gas-fitters were likely to 
meet with it in general conversation. They would be told continually, 
that in regard to the gas supplied to a house, there was imperfect 


combustion; and whenever they attempted to explain the subject, they 
would have great difficulty in making themselves understood. There was 
no difficulty in doing this with a large quantity of apparatus and very 
brilliant experiments; and perhaps there was no subject in the whole realm 
of chemisty which afforded more scope for display than a lecture upon com. 
bustion. However, upon such an occasion as the present, it would be ab- 
surd to bring forward any such demonstrations; all understood them, many 
had witnessed, and most of them had tried them for themselves. Norwould 








the going through a series of such experiments place the subject in a better'| 
position, and therefore his object would simply be to remove any erroneous | 
impression that might exist in their minds, and endeavour to supply them 
with asimple answer to any question which might, and probably would, at 
times be put to them. 

Taking, then, the word combustion as employed in ordinary conversation 
and in general use, it applied in that sense simply and merely to the combina- | 
nation of substances with oxygen gas. Generally regarded, it would seem that | 
whenever chemical union took place, so that heat and light were evolved, that | 
was combustion; but when they came to other cases, they found that, though 
heat and light were generated, there wasnot what was called combustion. For | 
instance, if sulphuric acid were passed over barytes exposed to a white heat, | 
a chemical combination took place, but there was no combustion. It would, | 
therefore, be understood, that in the process of what henow called combustion, | 
oxygen gas was employed; and in that sense combustion was continually | 
going on. But the question would arise, why should it be called combustion, 
when certain substances combined with oxygen to produce these effects under | 
some circumstances, and not in others? Thus, for instance, iron, when ox. | 
posed in the open air, becomes oxydised, or rusted; there was a combination 
of the metal with the oxygen of the atmosphere, and yet it was not spoken | 
of as combustion. But in a smith’s forge there was what was called combus- 
tion; it was, therefore only an intense chemical affinity which they so desig- | 
nated. Many metallic substances would not combine with atmospheric air, | 
and were yet capable of combustion; and of this antimony was an example. | 
If a small piece of antimony was melted on charcoal by means of the blow- | 
pipe, it would burn, and the white oxide produced by it would be distri- 
buted in little globules, or streaks of light, which took fire in all directions, | 
and burned very rapidly indeed. In that case, the combustion might be 
said to be quite perfect, inasmuch as the metal was brought to its highest , 
state of oxidation. | 

In the use of coal gas in houses and shops, it would often occur that there 
was what was called imperfect combustion; the fact being indicated by a 
peculiar smell of an offensive character. This was particularly liable to; 
occur in the case of cannel gas; not that, in reality, there was any fault 
with the gas employed, but the peculiar state of the atmosphere rendered 
the combustion imperfect. Whenever a rich kind of gas was lighted, and 
the openings were large, and the flame was permitted to verge upon the 
point at which it smoked, there was always a remarkable odour produced; 
and it was because of this that cannel gas had given so much offence to 
many persons who had tried it. ‘The remedy for this state of things was 
more in the hands of the gas-fitter than any one else. If they did not see toit 
that burners of a proper kind were employed, and not such as—though they 
procured a great quantity of flame—afiorded little intensity; and if the flame 
was suffered to verge upon the smoking point, thiskind of complaint would be 
constantly arising, because the effect to which he had alluded made people | 
fancy that there was a leakage somewhere, and they could with difficulty 
be brought to believe that there was no escape of gas. In reality there was 
nothing of the kind ; the effect arose from the production of a peculiar com- 
= the manufacture of which was dependent upon imperfect combustion. || 

f the flame of an ordinary candle were examined, it would be found to con- 
sist of several concentric layers. There was an internal layer which was 
entirely transparent, a second which was of a bluer kind, then one much 
whiter, and on the outside of that, one quite yellow. At the bottom of the 
flame there was a bluenessasin the burning of gas; indeed it arose from the 
excess of oxygen-gas. The whole of the gaseous matters were consumed at 
this point, and resolved into water. Higher up there was a deposit of carbon 
going on, and there began to accumulate the particles which generated 
light, for carbon was produced by heat acting upon solid matter. Higher up 
the flame became more and more dim, and up at the top there was a dis- 
position to smoke. The cause of this was imperfect combustion ; and it, 
might naturally be asked, how it could be, seeing that the air had had per- 
fect access to the flame, that it did not burn there as well as below? It 
arose from this circumstance, that the lower part of the flame was 
continually generating carbonic acid, which, rising up, enclosed the upper 
part with carbonic acid instead of with oxygen gas; and this part, not) 
being thoroughly oxydized, did not burn so freely. This was the case 
with all common lamps; but, as he said before, was more felt in the} 
use of rich cannel-gas, because of the greater amount of carbon which | 
it contained. For example, a flame from cannel gas, an inch in size, would 
give off much more carbonic acid than common gas, and the disposition 
in the former to smoke would be much greater than in the latter. In 
fact, it was not possible to burn so great a flame with cannel as with com- 
mon gas, without this tendency to smoke at the top; and long before this 
smoke was seen, there would be a product arising from the decomposition 
of carbonic acid, constituting aldehyde. Aldehyde might be generated 
in many ways. The word simply meant, the compound obtained from 
alcohol, with an atom of hydrogen taken away. If, under common cir- 
cumstances, alcohol was burned at such a temperature that perfect com- 
bustion could not take place, aldehyde would be formed; and on collecting 
@ quantity of the water generated by it, it would be found to have 
peculiar properties and to give out an offensive pungent smell. Hence 
it was that many people complained that they could not sit so long ina 
room where gas was burnt, nor read so well by the light of gas, as 
they could by candle. But if they had proper burners they could—that 
was, burners that properly oxydised the flame. This description were to 
be obtained, and it rested with the gas-fitter to instruct the public on the 
subject. If the vapour arising from alcohol was brought into contact with 
atmospheric air, and made to burn with the aid of a piece of platinum, im- 
perfect combustion would be the result, but not to the extent that would 
produce flame. Let the substance formed during this process pass along @ 
tube, and condense, and a peculiar pungent smell would be perceived, which 
was very offensive, and produced many of the symptoms of a bad cold. 
The self-same thing was produced, to a certain extent, by the use of cannel 
gas. The way to avoid it was, in the first place, to employ proper burners 
—that was, if the burner in use was one with holes, to have the holes small; 
if a batswing, the slit extremely fine; if an argand, the openings very ml- 
nute. But even then they would not succeed in obtaining perfect com- 
bustion, if they did not attend to another point—viz., the necessity for 
considerable pressure. Cannel gas required a much higher pressure than 
common gas, and if they attempted to burn the two under the same) 














pressure, they would continually be generating aldehyde with the former, | 
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though not under the same circumstances with the latter. If, therefore, 
their opinion were asked in reference to the fitting up of a house, it would 
be quite requisite, providing there was not a considerable amount of pressure, 
to advise that the cannel gas be not used. Many persons had altogether 
abandoned the use of this gas, and he felt convinced that this was the main 
cause of their dissatisfaction with it. He had seen cases in which com- 
plaints of imperfect combustion were very numerous, and he had always 
found that large open burners had been used, and that the flame had been 
kept up to the point at which it verged upon smoking, or else that the 
pressure in that locality had not been sufficient. 
||” Now, in reference to the question which he had no doubt was repeatedly 
|| put to them about ore combustion as regarded common gas, there 
|| was this to be said, that where the draughts were strong, aldehyde was 
|| freely generated, and the smell complained of was the result. Therefore, 
|| whenever they had to fit up a room in which there were many draughts, it 
would be wise to sacrifice a considerable portion of light by the employ- 
|| ment of small burners, or else they might depend upon it they would not 
|| give satisfaction. : ; 
'| In respect to the quantity of water that was generated in the combustion 
|| of gas, he remarked that ordinary coal gas might be said to contain ten 
|| parts—seven of carbon, and three of hydrogen. In consequence of that, 
| when coal gas was burned, one part of it would combine with about 44 of 
|| oxygen, which was equivalent to something like 194 or 20 parts of atmo- 
spheric air ; so that one part of gas by weight really required 20 parts of 
| atmospheric air for its combustion. ‘That would generate, for one pound of 
|| gas, two pounds and three-quarters of water, and about two pounds and a 
‘fal of carbonic acid. The mode upon which this calculation was taken 
'| was, that one part of hydrogen gas, combined with eight of oxygen, formed 
|| water ; the three pourds of hydrogen in the gas (one pound of which re- 
| quired eight of oxygen) would require twenty-four to convert it into water; 
| and therefore the three would produce twenty-seven. In round numbers, 
|then, it might be said that one pound of gas generated two pounds and 
‘three-quarters of water. If atmospheric air were examined when it was 
|| completely saturated with water, it would be found that 100 cubic inches 
|! would combine with one-third of a grain of water, and that more would 
|| cause it to condense. It followed, therefore, that a cubic foot would 
take nearly six grains—that was, 1728 cubic inches. This, however, 
|was on the supposition that it came into the room perfectly dry; but, 
in fact, that never was the case. Under the best circumstances, it could 
'|not take up more than a third of that quantity. It would easily be 
seen, then, what an enormous quantity of atmospheric air was required in 
a room where there were many gaslights. Take an ordinary 5-feet burner. 
A cubic foot of gas weighed half an ounce, and consequently generated 
about an ounce and a quarter of water. If so, they would see that five cubic 
feet burnt each hour would generate six ounces and a quarter of water. In 
practice, however, if it was found that a cubic foot could only take up two 
grains, then, in ese five cubic feet of gas per hour, and generating six 
| ounces and a quarter of water, it would be evident that they must employ 
| anumber of cubic feet of air in a greatly increased ratio, if they were desirous 
'| to avoid ruining the articles which might be in the room. Should they make 
no provision for this they would find that, in spite of every other precaution, all 
|| the articles in the room would be bedewed with moisture; and, in consequence, 
|, there would be an immense amount of complaint. In the winter everybody 
|, expected this effect to some extent; but even in the summer time, in the 
|| evening, and especially during the autumn months, they would notice, after 
the gas was lighted up in some shops, that every article in them was be- 
dewed with moisture. This, as he had said, gave rise to great complaints; 
‘and therefore it was the duty of the gas-fitter to explain to the consumers, 
that when they burnt considerable quantities of gas, they must, to avoid 
' this consequence, have the ventilation of their premises in the same propor- 
tion. From what he had said, it would appear that 1500 cubic feet of at- 
mospheric air was required to carry away the moisture from one 5-feet 
burner; and when to this they added the carbonic acid—which was nearly 
equal in quantity to the amount of water to be carried off—they would see 
that not less than 2000 cubic feet of air would be necessary every hour to 
pass in and out of the room in which such burner was employed. There 
was the more reasons for taking precautions in this matter, inasmuch as 
the water deposited was not absolutely pure, but contained a small quan- 
tity of the substance called sulphate of ammonia. This was not very preju- 
dicial, but, like most salt substances—as sea-water, &c.—it had a tendency to 
produce decay; and, when carried by capillary attraction into porous sub- 
stances—such as the binding of books, &c.—it had the effect of leading to 
| their destruction. The general opinion was, that something much worse 
|| than this was produced by the combustion of gas; and this opinion seemed 
|| to have had its origin in the circumstance that, when submitted to experi- 
\|ment, there was an apparently acidulous taste. It was not, however, 
|| acidulous, the effect arising entirely from sulphate of ammonia—a very 
/ common salt, made from gas liquor. 
| In respect to the carbonic acid generated by burning gas, no apprehension 
|| need be entertained, if the ventilation were properly attended to. At the 
|| time it issued from the burner it was lighter than atmospheric air, from its 
high temperature, and would rise readily to the roof, where it would re- 
main a considerable time; and, if there was no provision for its escape, it 
would, as it cooled fall down, and of course become very unhealthy to be 
breathed. But, if proper precautions were taken to ensure sufficient ven- 
tilation, there would never be any complaints of headaches, and such ail- 
ments as were generally supposed to arise from the use of coal gas. In 
conclusion, the lecturer referred to the fact that many persons supposed 
they could see better to work by a single candle than by an ordinary gas- 
burner, and explained that the mistake—for such it was—arose from the 
circumstance that the gas-burner was usually so much further from and 
above them. 











SANDERS’ IMPROVED WATER-LEVEL COMPENSATOR FOR 
GAS-METERS. 

At a recent meeting of the Gas-Fitters’ Mutual Association, Mr. Gilbert 
Sanders, the engineer of the Hibernian Gas Company, Dublin, submitted his 
compensator for regulating the water levels of meters. 

Mr. SanpEns said: It would be presumptuous in him to dilate upon the 
necessity of maintaining the water level correct in gas-meters, as upon this 
circumstance depends the real value of the instrument. Hitherto this has 
been the great objection to the use of wet meters. However, after giving the 
matter some considerable attention, especially since the late agitation at 
Liverpool, he had the good fortune, as he believed, to arrive at a point which 
will make the wet meter a positively correct register ; and he had no hesita- 
tion in saying, that by means of the wet meter (if made in the first instance 
correctly—-and it may be made correct), if we are able to regulate the water 
level, we can register gas, under all circumstances, to within a three thou- 
sandth part of all that passes through it. The simplicity of the apparatus is 














such that it requires no iarity of manufacture ; it may be made by any- 


body, and can be applied to old meters without any difficulty. The meter on 


the table was an old one, slightly altered, so as to show the adaptation of the |} 


instrument, but it is not precisely in the best form. The principle upon which 
it is constructed is this: Any figure which may be described by the revolution 
of a plane haif way round its axis is taken. If such a figure be suspended 
7 pivots, free to move in every direction (the figure must have the power 
of free rotation), and is balanced so that its descending tendency is equivalent 
to half the specific gravity of water, when the figure is placed at the pivots 
to the water level, it will maintain that level so long as any water is added to 
it equivalent to its own capacity. Therefore, wherever the pivots in a gas- 
meter are placed, there must be the water line : in no other place can the water 
be a There is a rule that must be observed—viz., that unless the weighting 
be — “pee with the centre, it will not act uniformly in all its parts; but 
placing the weight at two-thirds distance from the pivot to the periphery, 
that weight will be sufficient to make it stand upright in the water. To 
prove that such an instrument will maintain the water level, take a trough 
containing water which is up to the pivots of the instrument or compensator. 
If water is poured into this vessel, the level will not rise the 1000th part of an 
inch so long as there is no vibration ; upon this we depend for the accuracy 
of the water line. We place at the back of the meter a semi-cylinder, and 
when the water has reached the water line, the cylinder is of course lying | 
down. We have the power to add a quart of water to the meter without raisin 
the level the 2000th part of aninch, and there it will remain ready to be aubverel 
out as the vibration takes place, when it will come down exactly in the proportion 
of the vibration. Every single drop of water put in may be counted. In orderto 
show the delicacy of the action of this instrument (and yet itis not so delicate as | 
to be impractical in operation), if the finger is put into the trough it will press | 
the compensator down, and the difference can be accurately marked; indeed, | 
a grain of shot would, if dropped into the water, be accurately told off. So 
accurate is its motion, that the bulk of the most irregular figure can be mea- | 
sured, even though it were a bunch of crystals or a birch broom. Now apply | 
this to gas-meters. The first question for gas-fitters is, to see whether it is | 
possible to put too much water into a meter, and so cheat the consumer. A\| 
considerable quantity of water may be added, without at all raising the, 
water line; but if too much water is added, the effect will be to put the | 
lights out ; for if the compensator falls over the valve at the top, the gas | 
cannot pass through. In other words, when we reach the limits of the power | 
of the compensator, the water line will rise, and the lights will be extinguished ; 
but as soon as ever the water is drawn off so as to leave the compensator as 
in the first instance, the lights will become | again, while at the same 
time the slightest tilt backwards or forwards will extinguish the lights; in 
fact, it cannot be tilted in any direction without producing that result: there- 
fore, with this compensator, if the consumers are honest, they will get their 
light ; if they are dishonest, they will not. Then it is not necessary that the | 
meter should be placed absolutely level, though it is known that all meters 
will register more correctly when this point is attended to. Nor is this liable | 
to more accidents that any other wet meter; for in ordinary gas-meters, if | 
the water is permitted to evaporate till the valve goes down, the lights will | 
be put out. The only direction in which it is possible to tilt the meter so 
as to keep the compensator from falling over the valve, is in a diagonal direc- 
tion, to prevent which a pipe is placed at the opposite angle, which rans the | 
water out of the meter into the syphon-box, and which, if not withdrawn, | 
will choke the syphon and produce the same results. | 





| 





The action of the instrument will be more clearly understood from the an- || 


nexed diagram, in which W L indicates the correct water line. B B is the} 
compensator in two positions—first, when the meter is overcharged with) 
water, and the outlet-pipe F is closed by the stop D; and, second, by the) 
dotted lines, when the water is drawn off till the compensator is nearly im- | 
mersed and the outlet-pipe G is almost closed by the projecting stop E.  ~. | 














CuesteR.—A meeting of the proprietors of the Chester Gas Company 
has been held for the pu’ of considering the advisability of disposing 
of the works to the new (Roodee) Gas Company. ‘The proposition of the 
directors for the sale to Mr. Salisbury, the representative of the new 
company, was to receive £66, 13s, 4d. for each £100 of the old com- 
pany’s stock, and the offer was ultimately accepted by a majority of 
24 to 4. 

Wane Gas-Worxs.—We learn that there will soon be a great change 
in the gas-works at Ware. The new works near the railway station 
have been purchased by Mr. Holcombe, proprietor of the old works, 
where the full supply will in future be made; and thus a competition, 
ruious to the parties concerned, and which ensured a bad article at a low 
rate to the public, is stopped. The old works are to be efficiently re- 
paired, and will be henceforth under the managementof Mr. Church, of 
Hertford, a gentleman well fitted for his office, who thoroughly under- 
stands its duties, and upon whom the Ware folks may rely for providing 
a really good gas at arate which, though higher than the sum they have 
been paying, will, we doubt not, be found intrinsically cheaper in the 
end. It is better to pay 6s. per 1000 for good gas that will burn, than 4s, 
per 1000 for bad gas, There wanted a reform in the matter of gas sup- 
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works. 


was submitted to the meeting :— 


CHARGE, 
Value of gas, coke, &c., manufactured and sold. . 
Amount of rental for hireof meters. . . .. . 
Amount of interest received... . . . . . 


6 SiS 

DISCHARGE, 

Cost of coalconsumed . . . 
Salaries and wages . . . . 
Paid formeters . ... . 
Otherexpenses . . ... 


. 


. . 
i ee a 
. . 
. . 


Bad debts written off . . 
Reduction in value of meters 


Net profit ... 


nae, ee 


oie ss) se 35 months past in Southampton, and continues as perfect as when first fixed, 


ply at Ware sadly, and’ our friends ‘there being nearly all reformers, had Out of the profits, your committee have expended a sum of £295. 4s. Ofd., on im- || 


provements and extension of the works, by the substitution of larger pipes, as re. / | 


of course a right to have their principles carried- out—even at the gas- commended by Alexander Wright, Esq., gas-engineer, Westminster, London. {| 


This extra expenditure has been partly met by an increase of about 30 per cent. in | 


Azmacu.—At the Annual General Meeting of Proprietors, held in the the consumption of gas in the past year; and, should the same demand for gas con- | 


tinue during the current year, the increased profits will more than cover this outlay, | 


Market House, Armagh, on Monday, the 26th of May, 1856, William Paton, | and enable the company to undertake the additional works which the growing 
Esq,, in the chair, the following report of the committee of management demand for gas will imperatively require within a year or two at the farthest. | 


Your committee recommend that the usual dividend of £1 per share be paid to the 
»£ s. d. | Proprietors. H 
- + 1694 9 © | One of the shareholders proposed that the capital should be increased by | 

‘ 1619 3 | the issue of 40 new £10 shares, which, at the market price of £17. 10s., 
—_—____— | would produce nearly £700. After some discussion, however, it was re- | 
- + «2. « .. £1756 17 9 | solved to postpone the further increase of the capital, and the report was 


£s. d. 
‘ “4 adopted, 
a 
. ft #- Improvep Union Jer Burner.—An American patent has been granted 
221 0 04 to C. A. Cummings and C. Douglass, for the interposition of a metallic 
: oe 1 blade between the two jets of gas, which is stated to increase the illumi- 
ous 1249 5 54 nating power by 25 per cent. A burner, in which the dividing plate is 


formed out of a piece of steel watch-spring, has been in use for three 








Price Current. 














































































———. | 
. CASTINGS, per Ton. COALS. | 
sities Sa ee ee ia NEWCASTLE. SCOTCH CANNEL. _per ton, 
ljin. 2in. 2hin. Sin. 4in. Sin. Gin. Zin. 8in. Yin. lin. 12in. a ens s. d. a — e ae st) ww 28s. Od. 
Sai ahaa “aes itwell Primrose... . 7 Operton| Kirkness,best......... 23 0 
16002188370 ~—89_—*2107_—S*d126'—=S 149 _—*3'77-—_—S208lbs. ff Pelton and Medomsley .. 7 6 ,, |Capeldrae, lst quality... . . 20 0 
| Yorkshire, Pelaw ... Tere a - we pe 2 i eee 12 6 
ch Burnhope, Eighton Moor, Lesmahago, at Glasgow .... 25 0 
Retail Pri a ee | a wo New Pelton, Peareth, oe eS ae 27 6 
etal Srices are ” * |London. Glasgow Wales. South Pelaw, Washing-) 8 0 ,, |Arniston............ 22 0 
higher castle. Stafford- 
, | | sitive ton Hutton, and South ee eee 20 0 
| | > d POs « Sacre 2 Mmigntewood . os os 0 eee 18 0 
: Sa a) 2 6. a| Zs. a) 8s. a.| ae & Ramsay’s Newcastle Cannel 14 0 ,, NO re 13 0 
Pig Iron, No.l. ......-. - 14 5 He foe 172 0410 0 400 
/14 and 2 inches Socket Pipes .. .| 8 0 0 5 0 0715 0 710 0 lel 
jaf and 3 i a Ae 11710 07 007 50710 0 7 5 0 SUNDRIES. 
}4 and5 ,, o - -. (710 0615 07 007 5 0 7 O O § Best Newcastle fire-bricks, 60s. per 1000 | Welch bar iron, in London, £9 per ton. 
6in. & upwards ,, - ocsst & OOW 0610 07 0 0) 610 6 { ,, = ‘ clay, 12s. per ton. | Foreign spelter, £23. 17s. 6d. per ton. 
| Retorts, lst fusion, hot blast. ..)7 0 0 ... 70 07 5 0 7 O O } Cliff's fire-bricks at Wortley, 57s. 6d. p. 1000) English blocked tin, £133 per ton. 
| e 2nd ,, Swe «sae ©. | 7 5 0/710 0) 7 5 O ! Tough cake copper, £126 per ton. Dag os os refined, £149 per ton, 
Tank Plates, § thick and above . .| 7 10 | 615 07 0 0/7 5 0 7 O O } English pig lead, £26 per ton. Banca ,, ae £138 per ton. 
WROUGHT-IRON TUBING, subject to 35 percent. Discount. = _FREIGHTS, per Ton. _ 
tachaemniens eee 3 ; | a ; ies “Bebe Coastwise—Newcastle. Foreign. 
2 inches. l}inch. | 1} inch. | linch. | inch. jinch, | Chatham & Roches- 73.01 Boulogne .... . 8s.6d 
Teh tara Sy ee | ee —_ cee ap {ter _ 0 Fe nae ere 32 : 
3 » | . . . lo . 4. 8. . | \e 4 as 6 0 2.0 ordeaux ..... 7 
Patent welded tubes, from 2 to 12 feet, per foot | eee 1 0 0 10 | oe 7 eer s 43 Dublin. .... S Aw aaa 18 6 
| bat ‘on om 6 in. to 18 in., each 3 0 | 2 0 esi } 8 a we ae Exeter Quay ae ES a ves «6 8 0 
| Connecting pieces, or long screws ...... , £1 2s 2 0 . © 1. sf O 11 § Folkestone .... 7 6|Dieppe ...... 10 0 
| Bends, springs, and elbows—wrought iron. . .s 8; &.8 £iit.¢0] zm O 8 § Hastings..... a ee 34 0 
Tees, wrought orcast. ..... ++ eee - 2 6 - 21.2 @ 1 1 | 0 10 Ff London. . [mouth 7 0 Hamburg ..... 9 9 
| Crosses, wrought orcast .....- ++ es 4 6 | 3 0 3 6 | 2 0 > Ts = Lowesteft & Yar- 4 6/|Havre....... 10 6 
CEM Oe oA olad-d Vic's 6 oe 9-0 wejse6e] + 6] 46] 8 8| & 6 Hiyn..... . 5 6| Leghorn; ;;) / / 93 0 
» _. With brassplug.......... 8% 0] 16 0] 18 O aS 5 6 | 4 6 | Portsmouth. ... 8 6/Lisbon ....., 17 6 
Diminishing sockets, caps, plugs, and nipples, 1 3 0 9 ’ 6; @ 0 5 | © 4 | Plymouth..... 8 6 | Rotterdam. .... 9 0 
Plein Sockets .. 1-00 rete a ee ee 1 0 0 8 - 2 0 5 0 4 0 3 § Whitstable. ... 6 6 | Stettin....... 46 
Syphons, 2quart..... ee ee aay 15 0 14 0] 18 6 | 13 0; 12 O Weymouth .... 8 6/ Trieste & Venice. . 39 0 
} | 
| — ————————— — oo ——— oe ——— ! 
| ° 
| Advertisements. 
| J UDKIN's Improved Gas Regulator By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. | THROCKLEY CLAY-WORKS, | 
has the following advantages to recommend =o 4 G6 ee NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
the consideration of all gas consumers :—1l. It can be i) si ne Ee | 
easily adjusted to supply gas at any required pressure . | WILLIAM STEPHENSON and SON 
adj a4 : : eg to intimate that they have erected extensive 
below that of the street. 2. When once adjusted, it tO) = | Works for the M IFACTURE ene 
will admit of no variation in lights burning, whether | CAE RTA | iG sae MANUFACTURE of every description 
they are few or many, whatever the fluctuation of | JOSEPH BOULTON | 0 T A _ ORTS, FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, &c. 
pressure may be. 3. The light being purer by perfect oe * ae bectben : 2. 1e Clay having been proved (by analysis and the 
combustion, the atmosphere is more healthy and agree- | PATENT DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTURER, | application of extreme heat) of FIRST-CLASS quality, 
able 4 A saving of at least from 25 to 33 per cent. in and also Maker of his Improved WATER METERS. they can fidently r d it. 
| eo . . No. 28, BAGNIGGE-WELLS-ROAD, CLERKENWELL, UNEXCEPTIONAL REFERENCES given, and orders 


| the consumption of gas is obtained. Its advantages 
| over any other regulator are as follows:—1l. It is more 
| simple in its construction. 2. It is more sensitive in 

its operation, having less friction, as it works only on 
| two steel centres, which are immersed in quicksilver. 
| 3. It is not liable to get out of repair, and requires less 

attention than a meter itself. N.B.—A Testing Appa- 
| ratus has been fitted up on the premises of the patentee, 

33 and 5, Corporation Street, MANCHESTER; and 98, 
|| Fleet Street, LONDON, for the purpose of demonstrating 
the above facts. 


HARRIS AND PEARSON, 


| 
| 
PROPRIETORS OF 
| 
| 








BEST CLASS-HOUSE POT AND CRUCIBLE CLAY. 
1} MANUFACTURERS OF 
| FIRE BRICKS, GAS RETORTS, &C. 
AMBLECOTE FIRE CLAY AND BRICK WoRKS, 
| STOURBRIDGE. 
Late in the occupation of I, and W. King. 
Originally J. Pidcock, Esq. 


GAS VALVES have been adopted by numerous 

| Gas Companies in England and abroad, and their ad- 
vantages and great security fully proved. Very large 
numbers are in use. Prices from Ils. to lds. per inch 
diameter. BrYAN DONKIN and Co., 

1 Engineers, near Grange-road, BERMONDSEY. 


i JONES, Gas Meter Manufacturer, 
e No. 44, OLD-STREET, St. Luke’s, London, 
begs respectfully to call the attention of Gas Companies 
yto his latest improvements in the WET METER, b 
means of which water cannot be abstracted, neither 
can Gas by any possibility pass through the Meter with- 
out registering. 


adjoining the Police Office. —Late of No.1, Coppice-row, NeatLy and QuickLY Execuren. 
LONDON. Lonpon Orrices: 76, KING WILLIAM STREET. 


Experimental and Station Meters of any size made 


to order on the shortest notice.—Governors, Pressure | WILLIAM PARKINSON & CO. 

iio Stoves, and every description (Successors to the late Samuel Crosley), 

——————— a | COTTAGE-LANE, CITY-ROAD, LONDON, 
RETORT AND BOILER SETTING. | Beg most respectfully to announce that, in addition 


FREDERICK SIMMONDS, Sen., | to the continued manufacture of GAS METERS, 


No. 11, WELLINGTON STREET, OLD Forp Roap, they manufacture Meters for measuring Water, Spirits, 


Thirty years RETORT SETTER to some of the leading Willem Perkinesnye Patent, in 1849, by the late Mr. 
—e — Gas Companies,to whom he can N B These Meters are as simple aud durable as 

or a t . . ee ave . al A y1€ AS 
cane of setting ‘flay or tion re Cag ag economical -| the Gas Meter, and as correct as thatinstrument under 


F. S. will engage to provide all materials and labour, he most careful manipulation. 
of labour only. EAD'S I av" 
: mproved Gas-Meters are 
WILLIAM RICHARDSON & CoO., M constructed of the best materials, the internal 

ENGINEERS, IRONFOUNDERS, parts being of metal capable of resisting the combined |; 


AND agency of gas and water. 
a > 2S PATENT rT G REGU TOR is 
Cc oO N T RA CT oO R S MEAD’S PATENT DRY GAS REGULATOR i 
Jor the Erection, Enlargement, and Repair of 

















| BEYAN DONKIN and 00s improved 


| in Gas Works supplied. 


now used by a great number of gas companies and 
GAS & WATER WORKS | justed requires no further attention, 1} 
9 | Phenix Foundry and Gas Apparatus Works, 176, 


consumers. It is simple, easily fixed, and when ad-| 
No, 84, CHARLES-STREET, CITY-ROAD, Great Dover Street, Borough, LONDON. 


> | 
LONDON. - 

Works: j 

Tunnel Foundry and Iron Works, DUDLEY, | JAMES NEWTON, | 

—- 2 : | FIRE-BRICK AND TILE MERCHANT, 
pariet DD 9 N AND Fo RD, Wholesale and for Exportation, 
INT GAS METER & APPARATUS WORKS, . AN Nat #7 al sone | 
GRAY’S-INN-ROAD, LUNDON, “ FALCON DOCK, 78 anp 79, BANKSIDE, | 
Manufacturers of Wetand Diy GAs METERS, STATION SOUTHWARK, LONDON, | 
METERS, GOVERNORS, EXPERIMENTAL APPARATUS, 4 : TR ee | 
: ins fa anes Depit for STOURBRIDGE anp NEWCASTLE!!! 
Gas Stoves, and LANTERNS. |  FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, TILES, and CLAY, || 


Contractors for the erection or alteration of Gas 


Works; and every description of Apparatus required | and every Article euttable for 


GAS AND WATER WORKS. | 
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WEST and GREGSON, 
GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, &e. 
UNION-STREET, OLDHAM. 

tion and Experimental Meters, Gas Pressure 
gunn, om Experimental Gasholders, Go- 
yernors, Slide Valves, &c. &c. 
| -W.and G. would respectfully call the attention of 
Gas Engineers and Managers to their Station-meters, 
having made and erected the largest in use at the 
present time, two of which may be seen at the Stock- 
port and Liverpool Gas Works, on application to the 
respective Engineers. 


JAMES FEATHERSTONE, 
ENGINEER, 
| Manufacturer of GASHOLDERS, IRON ROOFS, and 
| every description of Gas Apparatus. 
ALLIANCE IRON WorKS, 
CLAYTON, near MANCHESTER. 


JOHN BENT, 
MANUFACTURER OF GAS METERS, 
283, Bett Band Roan, 
BIRMINGHAM, 
(Established 1830), 
Begs respectfully to call the attention of Gas Compa- 
nies, Engineers, &c., to his WET GAS METER, 
' made upon the most improved principles, the most ad- 
mirable materials, and warranted to register correctly, 


EIcHToNn MOOR GAS COALS.— 
Parties wishing to be supplied with these first- 
| class Gas Coals will please to apply to Mr. MaTTHEW 
{| NeEsBiT, EIGHTON Moor OFFICE, NEWCASTLE-UPON- 
|Tyne. Theze coals are well known as among the 
richest in ga:, and working the roundest on the River 
'|Tyne. They are extensively used by metropolitan gas 
|| works. 


“MR. WILLIAM RICHARDSON, 

















CONSULTING ENGINEER, 
i| DUDLEY. 


! 
GEORGE CUTLER, 
GASHOLDER MAKER, 
No. 8, WENLOCK-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, 
LONDON. 

Contracts for Tanks, Gasholders, Roofs, Purifiers, 
and all descriptions of Gas Apparatus executed on the 
most reasonable terms. Improved Slide Valves, Steam, 
and Range Boilers, and Smiths’ Work, of the best 
materials and workmanship. 


BIRILEY IRON WORKS, 
CHESTER-LE-STREET, 
DURHAM. 
Manufactory for every description of Casting and 
Machinery for Gas Works and Water Works. 
Warehouse in London for Cast-iron Pipes and Con- 
nections of all sizes and in any quantity, Scott’s Wharf, 
Bankside, Southwark. 
Office in London, Mr. E, M. PERKINS, 78, Lombard 
Street. 


ROBERT MACLAREN, 
(Successor to Andrew Liddle and Co.,) 
IRONFOUNDER AND GAS ENGINEER. 
Manufacturer of Patent Iron Tubing, Block Tin, 

, and Composition Tubing. Cast-iron Gas and 

Water Pipes of all sizes, and every description of 
Gas Apparatus. 
GLOBE FOUNDRY, GLASGOW, 
HITWELL PRIMROSE GAS 
COAL.—These excellent Gas Coals are wrought 
from the HuTTON SEAM only, and can be shipped either 
at the South Dock, SUNDERLAND; or Old Harbour, 
HARTLEPOOL; or Brandling Drops, SouUTH SHIELDS; 
on application to the WHITWELL CoaL ComPany, 
Sunderland. 


JAMES PINCHBECK, 
GAS METER MANUFACTURER, 
26, CAMDEN-STREET, and 9, PIEREPOINT-ROW, 

| ISLINGTON, LONDON. 

Begs respectfully to to Gas Comy and 
| Fitters, that from upwards of 20 years’ practical expe- 

rience, he is enabled to supply a METER combining 

correctness, durability, and economy. 
N.B.—Repairs on the lowest scale. 


| NFOTICE.—Mr. N. DEFRIES, Consult- 
| ING GAS ENGINEER, begs to inform gas 
, companies and the public, that he is desirous of meeting 
any gentlemen at his WORKS, NEW ROAD, ST. 
| PANCRAS, where, under his own superindence of the 
| manufacturing department, they will have the fullest 
opportunity of investigating the many improvements he 
has recently effected in his ROTARY-VALVE DRY 
GAS-METER, by which full security will be afforded 
| against leakage and non-registration, even against the 
searching effects of Cannel Coal Gas. The Rotary-Valve 
| Meter is warranted to register inflexibly correct at a 
| working pressure of half a tenth, and less than a quar- 
| ter of a foot per hour upona blue light; and a guarantee 
| will be given to all gas companies to keep it in repair 
| for not less than five years, free of expense. With this 
| Meter the gas-supplier may fully depend upon a fair 
| return, and the public upon having a just measurer. 



































GAS BATHS, GAS COOKING and HEATING 
STOVES, for all classes. The British Polytechnic Gas- 
| fire, &c. Conservatories and Buildings heated by gas, 
| and perfect ventilation secured, 

, Any gentleman desirous of consulting Mr. Defries 
in especial cases, may meet him either at his office, 
145, REGENT STREFT, or at his residence, 5, FiIrzroy 
Squakk, by giving one cay’s notice. 

Gas-works erected for private houses, where no gas 
company exists. 
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On THE LowgsTt TERMS. 


OXFORD-STREET, 
Manufactory— Broad-street, Birmingham, 
MANUFACTURERS OF GLASS CHANDELIERS, GLASS 
LUSTRES, TABLE GLASS, &c. &c. 
ELEGANT CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, FOR GAS 

(Made rom “ ReGgistzRED” Desiens), with GLass BRanougs, &c.; suitable 
for DRAWING-ROOMS and BALL-ROOMS. 
private dwellings has induced Messrs. OsLeR to direct their particular atten- 
tion to the manufacture of this clase of articles—which, with a view to their 


general adoption, are offered at — moderate prices, 
a great variety of patterns, c 


THBATRES, CONCERT, ASSEMBLY, AND BALL Rooms Licgutep By EsTIMATE 


& C. OSLER, 
LONDON; 


The more extensive use of Gas in 


Purchasers can select from 


to which additions are being constantly made. 





RUTTER ON GAS LIGHTING. 


Hundred and Thirtieth Thousand. 
ADVANTAGES 


OF 
GAS IN PRIVATE HOUSES. 
BY J. O. N. RUTTER, F.R.A.S. 

A New Edition, Revised in 1855. 

Price :—Per 1000 co; ies, £5; 500 ditto, £2, 15s.; any 
smaller number, 12s. per 100, 





Twenty-sizth Thousand. 


GAS IN DWELLING-HOUSES: 
ITS USES, CONVENIENCES, AND 
ECONOMY. 

Price : —1000 copies, £3. 3s. ; 500 ditto, £1. 15s.; any 
smaller number, 7s. 6d. per 100. 

A single copy of either of theabove-mentioned books 
will be sent, on application to the Author ONLY, by 
payment of the postage (1d.). 

These little books are written in a simple and familiar 
style; showing the comfort, convenience, safety, and 
economy of Gas. They are intended for gratuitous dis- 
tribution by Gas Companies. They have already done 
good service, and the author is anxious still further to 
extend their usefulness. 

The present high prices of tallow and oil are favour- 
able to a more general adoption of gas in private houses. 
Let its advantages, as yielding a pure, cheap, and 
healthful light, be properly explained, and there will 
be no difficulty in getting over a few old-fashioned pre- 
judices. Those persons who have experienced the 
benfits-of gas-light never go back to candles or lamps. 

HN W. PARKER AND SON, 
West STRAND, LONDON, 
Black Rock, Brighton. 


J ONES, Iron Merchant, 6, Bank- 
a SIDE, has long been known to sell the 
following Castings at prices lower than any other house 
in London :—Socketand Flange Pipes, Kends, Branches 
and Tees, os Lamp-posts, Rain-water Pipes, &c.; 
also, Hot Water Pipes, Elbows, Tees, Cylindrical and 
Saddle Boilers, and every Fitting for the same. Draw- 
ings and Prices of the above on application to J. Jongs, 
Iron Bridge Wharf, 6, BANKSIDE, near the Southwark 
Iron Bridge. 


12,950 CUBIC FEET OF GAS, 
Specific Gravity ‘820, produced from a ton of BATH- 
VILLE CANNEL COAL, a Coal identical with that 
named Bathgate, Boghead and Torbane Mineral. 


JAMES LAWRIE and CO. 
COUSIN LANE, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
SOLE AGENTS, 

Messrs. LAWRIE and Co. are also Sole Agents for the 
excellent KNIGHTS WOOD CANNEL, tsed by London 
Companies, and are Makers of RETORTS, Clay and 
Iron; SOCKET PIPEs; and all kinds of CASTINGS, 























SHEARS AND SONS’ 

PATENT DRY GAS METERS 
Are supplied to Gas Companies and the Public as the 
best and simplest Dry Gas Meters in use. They are 
acknowledged to be of first-rate workmanship and accu- 
racy of registration.—Shears and Sons continue to sup- 
ply these Meters on the most favourable terms; and they 
also manufacture Wet Gas Meters, to which they apply 
their Patent Indices. 





BANKSIDE, LONDON. 


ADDISON POTTER, 
WILLINGTON QUAY, 
NEAR NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 
Manufacturer of Clay Retorts, tire Bricks, and every 
description of Fire Clay Goods. 


- WHITEHOUSE and CO., 


GLOBE PATENT TUBE WORKS, 
WEDNESBURY, 
Beg to draw the attention of Engineers and Managers 
of Gas Works to the superior quality of the Article 
they manufacture, both in respect of the iron employed, 
and the perfect manner in which it 1s welded; in 
proof of which they can refer to the testimonials of the 
most i t Gas Engi s, and the experience of 
the principal of the large Gas Companies of the kingdom, 
Orders promptly executed. 








GAS LIGHTING, 


R. T. A. HEDLEY (A.I.C.E.), Con. 

SULTING GAS ENGINEER, may be consulted | 
upon all matters connected with the manufacture and 
distribution of gas. Plans, specification, and drawings 
supplied.—Gas-Works, BANBURY. 


. ANDERSON’S 
DOUBLE-ACTING PISTON EXHAUSTER 


is the most simple and effective machine of the kind 
made, It gives no appreciable oscillation or slip; works 
with extremely little friction; and requires no internal 
lubrication. 

These Exhausters are in operation both in London 
and the Provinces, pumping from 10,000 to 70,000 cubic 
feet of gas per hour. They occupy very little space, and 
may be set either perpendicular or horizontal. 

Particulars of price, &c., may be had on application 
YY Mr, ANDERSON, at the Gas Works, Rotherhithe 

ONDON, 








Gs EXPLOSIONS Prevented by 
using the Tubes and Fittings Manufactured by 
JOHN RUSSELL and CO., 
whose Goods are all well Tested and Warranted. 
The first manufacturers of Lapwelded Flues for Loco- 
motive and Marine Boilers. 

The FIRST PRIZE of the Paris Great Exhibition 
was awarded to them for Gas Tubes and Fittings, and 
Tubes for Marine and Locomotive Boilers. 

John Russell and Co. are the Original Manufacturers, 
and at present the Holders, of the Patent for Tubes. 

WARBHOUSES, 
69, UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON. 
MANUPACTORY, 
THE OLD TUBE WORKS, CHURCH HILL, 


WEDNESBURY, STAFFORDSHIRE. | 
PATENT FLEXIBLE GAS TUBING. | 


AMES LYNE HANCOCK’S) 


Vulcanized Indiarubber Hose Pipes and Tubing. || 
Manufactory (aud Warehoure),Goswell-mews, Goswell- | | 
road, London. 

Gas Companies, Engineers, Gas Fitters, and the Trade | 
generally, are respectfully informed this Tubing is now 
manufactured to any size, from 4 inch bore and|} 
upwards, in 100-feet lengths, and perfectly cylindrical, 
either with or without a spiral wire inside. 

VULCANIZED GLAZED FLEXIBLE TUBING, 
from 3 inch up to 1 inch diameter, made in 24-feet 
lengths; or, covered with silk or worsted, up to 100 feet, 

ULCANIZED HOSE, for FIRE ENGINES, 
BREWERS’ USE, and for standing great pressures, 
(Rubber and Cloth combined), made to any length or 
size to fit the necessary screws, &c. 

VULCANIZED INDIARUBBER AIR-TIGHT 
BAGS, made any size, for Gas Mains, with flexible 
tubes attached, and fitted with stopcocks complete, 


ALTER MABON, Engineer, 
ARDWICK IRON WorkKS, FAIRFIELD STRERT, 
MANCHESTER, 
Manufacturer of 

IRON TANKS for Gasholders, Railway Stations, &e, 

GASHOLDERS,—Extensive premises at Gorton, 
solely for the manufacture of Gasholders, and other 
heavy Wrought-Iron Structures. 

GAS APPARATUS,—W. M. has an extensive assort- 
ment of patterns for Purifiers from 4 feet to 15 feet 
square, also round ones from 4 feet to 10 feet diameter; 
Scrubbers, Condefsers, Washers, Columns, Girders, 
and Tripod Patterns, suitable for Gasholders, from 
10 feet to 150 feet diameter, either Single-lift or Tele- 
scope. Contractor for Gas Works!of any Magnitude, 
Designs, Specifications, and Estimates furnished. 

WROUGHT and CAST IRON ROOFS for Railway 
Stations, Gas Works, Warehouses, and Sheds, pre- 
pared for Slates or for Corrugated Iron. 

IRON HOUSES, either for Dwellings, Marufac- 
tories, or Public Buildings, 

PIPESand VALVES, for Gas and Water, from 2inches | 




















to 48 inches bore. 
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THE JOURNAL OF GAS LIGHTING, [June 10, 1856, 
ALEXANDER WRIGHT, | 


GAS ENGINEER, MANUFACTURER OF GAS-METERS, GOVERNORS, AND ALL DESCRIPTION OF GAS APPARATUS, | 
} 55, MILLBANK STREET, WESTMINSTER. i 
| CONSUMERS’ METERS at the List Price, with a Liberal Di to Wholesale Purchasers. . j 
} THOMPSON’S BROMINE TEST, £1. 1s.—Bnrominz, 33. per Ounce. 
{ BISULPHURET OF CARBON TEST, £2. 2s. | 
APPARATUS FOR DETERMINING THE HEATING POWER OF SAMPLES OF COAL AND OTHER DESCRIPTIONS OF FUEL, $5. 5., 
| | 








INveNTEeED BY LEWIS THOMPSON, Esqa., M.R.C.S. ‘ 
REGISTERING PRESSURE GAUGE, Net Price, £8. Glass Shade, 10s. extra. , er 
STATION METERS, PRESSURE GAUGES, PHOTOMETERS, SPECIFIC GRAVITY APPARATUS, &c. 


FIRE-CLAY RETORTS. 
JOHN SWARBRICEK, 


| MANUFACTURER OF PATENT COMPOSITION CLAY RETORTS, 


FIRE BRICKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, SHAPE, AND SIZE, &c. &c. 
| HIGHER EANAM, BLACKBURN, LANCASHIRE. 


| These RETORTS are generally used in the Gas-works of Preston, Accrington, Bury, Heywood, Middleton, Rochdale, Natcliffe; the Mills of Meesrs. Horrocks, | 
| Miller, and Co., Preston, &c. &c., and are unequalled in having afforded general satisfaction to those who have given these Retorts a trial. 
To meet the increasing demand, the Works at Little Harwood have been greatly enlarged; and Gas Engineers who may favour with an Order may rely with confidence 
on their being promptly supplied with au article not to be surpassed in finish or durability. 


PRICES MODERATE. Bo othe: ¢ 
TO GAS COMPANIES, GAS PROPRIETORS, AND GAS ENGINEERS. 
| JOHN VICKARY | 


| Degs to call the attention of the above to his improved METALLIC CASE GAS-METER, an improvement which has met with entire approbation from the varions Gas 
Companies and Engineers to whom he has introduced it, and acknowledged to be the greatest improvement that has been made since the year 1832; at which period a 
metal was introduced for the construction of the Drum, Syphon, and Float, capable of resisting any impurities arising from either gas or water, which has been found to 
answer every expectation; as, in repair, Drums of the above date are found in perfect and good condition, when the Outer Case, Valve-box, Inlet-pipe, &c., are quite 
destroyed and entirely past repair. 
J. V. has introduced a coating or lining of the above metal in the Outer Case, Valve-box, Inlet-pipe, &c., thereby rendering the whole as durable as the Drum, as not 
@ particle of tin plate is exposed to the action of either water or gas; and preventing the possibility of gas passing above the water line through the front into the body of | 
the Case to the outlet unregistered, which frequently occurs. When the Meter has been in use for any length of time it is generally found that rust or decay takes place 
above rather than under the water line, which is only discovered when they need repair. Also the Inlet-pipe and Valve-box are generally found quite decayed, which 
cannot pagpen in the above improvement. - j 
' RK Ls eels oy mg that the above will be found a most desirable and perfect instrument, as it contains all-other improvements of utility that have been introduced 
up to the present time. . {| 
. The most strict attention is given to the workmanship as well as the registration of every Meter, to render them perfectly accurate. 1 
Station Meters, Governors, &c., made on the shortest notice, as well as Gas Cooking Apparatus of every description, Gas Baths, &c. i! 
Meters sent at the lowest London prices. | 
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Carriage paid to any part of England. 
WEST OF ENGLAND GAS METER AND GENERAL GAS APPARATUS MANUFACTORY, .84, FORE STREET, EXETER. 


AYLESFORD POTTERY COMPANY’S PATENT DRAIN-PIPES. | 





Gayo BS 











| 
The above Company respectfully invites the attention of Engineers, Architects, Surveyors, Builders, &c , toan improved DRAIN-PIPE, whereby all stoppages may 
be cleared without disturbing the invert of the drain, by simply removing the cover (marked A or B), whichever may be preferred. 
The cover (marked B) may be used in conjunction with whole or half Socket-Pipes. 
Pipes thus constructed may be laid at intervals in a drain of ordinary Socket-Pipes. 
With the great advantage these Pipes offer, they are cheaper than any yet submitted to the public. 


London Depot—AYLESFORD WHARF, Belvedere Road, Lambeth. | 
MANUFACTORY at AYLESFORD, Nuagm Maipstonge, KENT. 











TO GAS COMPANIES FITTERS, AND |R, LAIDLAW AND SON, JOHN BRYAN, 
: . GAS ENGINEERS AND FOUNDERS, GENERAL COMMISSION AGENT, 
LLOrD, nd SUMMERFIELD, port § - nL, SANUBIL 
Manufacturers of CUT and FLINT GLASS Jet Makers of every description of ATPARATUS for the NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


Moons, Globes, Hemispheres, and Chimueys of every 


description; Hall Lamps, Lustres, and Chandeliers of MANUFACTURE and DISTRIBUTION of GAS. Contenste shede Sor afl Binds of Cast and Weenght Inve 


Gas and Water Apparatus, Clay Retorts, Fire-Bricks, 


the most modern patterns. CONTRACTS ON THE LARGEST SCALE. | Coals, &c.—Prices, and Lists of Freights and Carriage, | 
Park GLass Works, BIRMINGHAM. Lonpon OFFicrs: 8, LONDON STREET, CITY. | sent on application. 





HULETT AND CO., 55 anv 56, HIGH HOLBORN, 
PATENTEES and MANUFACTURERS of the NATIONAL GAS METER, ! 


Beg to inform the Proprietors of Gas Companies, and the Trade generally, that, having completed their new Gas Meter | 
Manufactory, they are now enabled to supply, with despatch, a very superior article, and can confidently warrant the same to || 
be equal in quality and workmanship to any Gas Meter ever made. Manufacturers of 

| 


GAS CHANDELIERS, GLASS LUSTRES, HALL LANTERNS, PILLARS, BRACKETS, 
PENDANTS, 
AND EVERY ARTICLE CONNECTED WITH 
GAS FITTINGS, | 
GAS COOKING APPARATUS, IMPROVED ALBERT, 
.__ AND. EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
SHADOWLESS GAS BURNERS, UNION JETS, BATSWINGS, &c. &e.; CAST AND WROUGHT IRON PIPE; | 
COPPER, TIN, BRASS, and COMPOSITION TUBING. 
D.HULETT’S IMPROVED SERVICE CLEANSER, . 
by which Mains, Service Pipes, and the interior Fittings of a House, may be cleaned out in a few minutes. Price 60s. net. 
~ Sole Manufacturers of Church and Mann’s Improved Photometer. 

Large Pattern Books, with every description of Gas Fittings and Chandeliers, &c., with complete Book of Prices, price 10s. 
Price Lists sent free, on receipt of envelope, addressed and enclosing two postage stamps. | 
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